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*,* This SUPPLEMENT forms the TWENTVY Ir TH) 
want r- -SIXTH, and TWENTY-SEVENTH, of the Collection. 
The former volumes may be had, either in complete Setts, or in 
the diflerent parts in which they origiually appeared; vix. 


The FIRST TWELVE, as publiſhed by Dr. HawxzSWORTH, 
in 1760; and again in 1767. | | 


The TrHIRTEENTH and FOURTEENTH, by Mt Bow ER, 
in 17623 5 reprinted i in 1767. | 


The FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, and SEVENTEENTH, by | 
Dx ANE SwiFT, Elq. 1765. Theſe were reprinted in Four 
VOLUMES, 1767, by Mr. Tonson ; who prefixed to them | 
the © Hiftory of the Four laſt Years of the Queen,” the 
- FIFTEENTH Volume as the Sett now ſtands; and added the 


The THREE FIRST volumes of Letters (vol. 19—21), by Dr. | 
HawkESWoRTH, 1766. Of th-ſe volumes there have 
been frequent editions; all of which, however, are deficient _ 
in. tha particulars now ſupplied. See vol. XXVI. p.237— 304. 


The NEXT THREE (vol. 22—24), by Deans e — 
| 1767. T heſe alſo have been often peed, | 


— a * * 


Dr. SWIFT: 3 WORKS are now COMPLETES 


1 In FouRTEEN VoLuMEs, QuanTo. - | 
II. In TWENTT-TIVE VorLumes, LARGE OcTavo. 
III. In TwENTY-SEVEN VoLUMES, SMALL Oe rAvo. 
IV. In TWENTY SEVEN Vor uns, XVIII“. 


d The LAT TER VoLuUMEs, in any of the due, may "Ry | 
purchaſe ſeparately, to complete Setts. | 


T! he SU PPLE MENT Is entered at Stationers-hall, 
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* Deane Sar ft, Eſq; in an advertiſement bean to the 


\ T . e Volume. 


Vor. I. TO, N be . 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


DDITIONS to the Works of an Author 
already eſteemed too voluminous, it is ac- 
knowledged, ſhould be made with caution, The 

Editor, however, with confidence relies on the 

merit as well as the authenticity of his materials; 
and, if any particular article which has been ad- 0 

: mitted ſhould appear liable to objection, will reſt _ 
his appeal on the real motive for entering on a 
taſk not unattended with labour—a defire of pre- 

| ſerving thoſe ſcattered materials without which | 

the Works of Swirr can never be completed: an 

event the world has long had ſome reaſon to ex- 
pect from the perſon in every reſpect beſt quali- 
fied for ſuch an undertaking. © Many of the 
Doctor's be/? writings” (lays the worthy guar- 
dian * of his kinſman's fame), long. fince printed; 
are not to be met with in any collection of his 

„Works.“ The pieces now preſented to the 

Reader are exactly under this predicament; and 

ſome of them are part of what Mr. Swift alludes 
. Many of them are admirable; ſome of them 

indifferent; and ſome, perhaps, rather below 
een. 

In the ſtate in which the tins? 8 Writings at os 

— ſent ſtand, the Editor flatters himſelf, he ſhall not 
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vi ADVERTISEMENT. 
be cenſured for what is added. He does not pre- : 
tend to ſay, that the whole ought to be adopted in 

a regular edition: yet, whenever ſuch a work 
| ſhall be actually undertaken, he doubts not but 


the preſent volume will be conſidered as an in- 
tereſting part of it; and at the ſame time will be 


a proper appendage to all preceding editions ; 


being ſtrictly, what it profeſſes to be, a Collection 
of Miſcellanies * Dr. Sue and his moſt intimate 
Friends. pc” 
Ihe firſt part conſiſts of feverat; farce 3 
originally publiſhed in that memorable period 252 
Four laſt Years of the Queen: ſome of which are 
avowedly the Dean's, though hitherto they have 
never appeared under his name; and others are 
| aſcribed to him, on his own authority, either as 
having written a part of them, or at leaſt as have 2 


ing ſuggeſted the hints. 
As the ſound politician and Waere cham. 


pion of Jreland, our Author already ſtands unri- 
valed. But, when we conſider him as the con. 
dential friend * of an able miniftry involved in 
perpetual — + in vain do v we look deen | 
e . Tus | 


* Sea ets kls 13 to lord 1 Oxford, 7 WL 14, 1737. js 
| 3 ſee an ample vindication of the Dean, from an injurious 

charge of two noble writers, in p. 106, 107. of the preſent 
volume. | 


+ © My Letters will at leaft be a good hiffory, to ſhew you the 
ſteps of this change,” ſays Dr. Saule to Stella, on an intereſting 


event, Dee. 9, 1711.—And again, „My Letters would be 
good memoirs, if I durſt venture to tay a thouſand — — that 


& paſs.” March 14, 1712-13. 


| Mrs. Fillington tells us, Swift cut out the leaves from a we ery 
: N book, containing a tranſlation of Horace s Epiſtles ; and gave 


her two Ara ker fal of Leiters to 1 into the covers, with 
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ſuch conſequence. The Examiners excepted, 
they are thinly ſcattered through the collection, 


rally be expected from the pen of ſo ere te a Writer, 


Like Virgil's mariners, 


Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſt ! #2 
That he was not idle in that buſy period, a flight 


peruſal of the Journal to Stella will demonſtrate; 
and what is here collected may be conſidered as a 
ſpecimen of his labours, 


It is much to be lamented Py The that S did 1 5 


not follow the advice given him in the year 1733: 
6] have long had it at heart,” ſays his friend Mr. 


Ford, to fee your Works collected, and pub- 


ADVERTISEMENT, vii 
his Works for the writings which exalted him to 


and far inferior in number to what might natu- 


bs liſhed with care, It is become abſolutely ne- 


; liberty to read as ſhe went on. The firl which came to hand, 
the ſays, „was a letter from lord Bolingbroke, dated fix o'cleck in 
the morning. It begins with a remark, how differently that 
© hour appeared to him now, riſing cool, ſerene, and temperate, 
sto contemplate the beauties of nature, to what it had done in 
„ ſome former parts of his life, when he was either in the 
e midſt of exceſſes, or returning home ſated with them. He 
4 proceeded to deſcribe the numberleſs advantages with which 


« temperance and virtue bleſs their votaries, and the miſeries 


hath yr been e. 


— 


« which attend a contrary cauſe, The epiſtle was pretty long, 
and the moſt refined piece of moral philoſophy I ever mer 
„ with, as indeed every one of his were; and 1 had the un- 
„ ſpeakable delight of reading ſeveral of them. Nor can I be 
4e at all ſurprized that Mr. Pope ſhould fo often celebrate Aa 
_ & genius, who, for ſublimity of thought, and elegance of ſtyle, _ 
% had few equals.—The reſt of the Dean's correſpondents were, 
© the Lady Maſham, the earl 88. ford, Dr. Atterbury, biſhop 
c Burnet, Lord Bathurſt, Mr. Addiſen, Archdeacon Parnell, 
Mr. Congreve, Mr. Palteney, Mr. Pope, and Dr. Arbuthnot. ' | 
If Mrs. Pilkington's teſtimony i is to be relied on, and there ſeems _ 
but little reaſon to doubt in this caſe the truth of her aſſertion, _ 
| this is evidently a Gfferent collection of Letters from any that ZH 
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vii ADVERTISEMENT. 


; 
1 
3 
4 
: 
4 


< ceffary, ſince that jumble with Pope, &c. in 


© three volumes, which put me in a rage when-_ 


% ever I meet with them *. I know no reaſon 


& why, at this diſtance of time, the Examiners, 
and other political papers written in the Queen's 


* reign, might not be inſerted. I doubt you 


„ ayve been too negligent in keeping copies 2 
but I have them bound up, and moſt of them 
* /ingle be/ides. I lent Mr. Corbet { that paper to 

correct his Gulliver F by; and it was from it 


* Theſe form the third and fourth volumes of this collection; 
and, as Miſcellanies, have abundant merit: but, confidered as 
Soi Works, they are an heterogeneous mixture, and want _ 
much reforming. The pieces by Pope and Gay are unneceſſary, 
as moſt of them are already in the Works of their reſpectivs 
Authors; and thoſe of {r5uthaet, excellent as they undoubtedly 
are, would much more properly appear in a publication diſtinck 
from Swift's; a taſk which the Editor of this Supplement has 
at preſent in contemplation. _ | . 


. Mrs. Whiteway, in a letter to Mr. Pope, May 16, 1740, 
ſays, © A few years ago he burnt moſt of his writings unprinted, 
except a few looſe papers which are in my poſſeſſion, and 
cc which I promiſe you (if IT outhve him) ſhall never be made 
e public without your approbation. There is one Treatiſe in 


©& his own keeping, called Advice to Servants, very unfinithed 
« and incorrect; yet what is done of it hath ſo much humour, 


te that it may appear as a poſthumous work. The Hittory of 
ct the four laſt years of queen Anne reign, I ſuppoſe, you have 
1 ſeen with Dr. King, to whom he ſent it ſome time ago, and, 
if J am rightly informed, is the only piece of his (except 
Gulliver) which he ever propoſ:d making money by, and was 


ec given to Dr. King with that deſign.“ 
4 Afterwards Dean of St. Patrick s. 5 
8 In Dr. Hawkeſworth's Preface to the Firſt Volume of 


Collection, many inſtances of errors in the 1ri/þ edition of 
Gulliver are ſelected as proofs that the Dean could never have 
conſented to Mr. Faulkner”s publication. The faults pointed out 
are certainly very groſs ones; but are, however, of ſuch a na- 
ture, as might eaſily have been occaſioned by the inattention af 
FFF e aprintor, 
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Work © becauſe it was out of his power to hinder him,” 


| roſſeſton of! Deane 9 lg: 


ADVERTISEMENT. In. 


& that I mended my own, There is every ſingle 
& alteration from the original copy; and the 
printed book abounds with all thoſe errors 


which ſhould be avoided in the new edition.“ 


Had Dr. Swift attended to this advice, the 


preſent publication would undoubtedly have been 
ſuperſeded ; or, could the Editor have obtaincd 
the collection * ſo diligently made by Mr. Ford, 
it would have been a collateral proof of authen- 


ticity, and have probably increaſed the number 


now known of the Dean's political pamphlets, 
Thoſe which are here printed are all which the 


Editor has met with ; and each of them is 8 


parately left to vouch for its OWn excellence, and 


a printer, ak he had the 8 of the Dean's TORE? I 
copy; for inſtance, diſzafe for doreaſe;. rules for ruelles, &c. 


Theſe are merely typographical blunders. And when we con-. 


fider that the Dean only permitted Mr. Faulkner to print his 
it will 
be the leſs ſurprizing that errors ſhould have eſcaped. It would 
be 11tberal, however, not to give Mr. Faulkner's own account of 
this matter, as it ſtands, in 1768, in a note on the above-cited_ 
paſſage of Mr. Ford. © In the Londen as well as in the Dublin 


editions of Gulliver's Travels were ſeveral miſtakes and ; 
e blunders. Mr. Matte, the Englih bookſeller, having given 


te the tranſcript from the original manuſcript to the Reverend 


6. Mr. Tocke, to prepare it fe the preſs, he made ſome altera- 
tions in the work, at which Dr. Swift was much offended : 


60 but before Faulkner printed the firſt tour volumes of Sroift's 


„„ works, which he made Faulkner read to him, to prepare thein 


© for the preſs, he then corrected all the blunders in former edi- 
„tions, and particularly in Gulliver's Travels, as may be ſeen 
© in the advertiſement prefixed to that volume. Dr. Swift was 


© pleaſed to give the original manuſcript of this work to 
Faulkner, Which is now in his poſſeſhon.” —Tf this be the caſe, 


a careful collation of the preſent Engliſh editions with the i" : 


would be the beſt method of attaining exactneſs. 


* This collection, we have been informed, 15 now in the 
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x _" ADVERTISEMENT. 
for the authority on which it has been admitted 
into this volume, 


The Corrections in the“ Journal to Stella,” 
are too material to paſs totally unnoticed. It 


may be ſufficient, however, at preſent, to refer to 
the page cited in the note below *, for the motive 
of undertaking the collation; an employment 


which proved equally pie aſant and laborious. = 


The Characters ext cted from the Dean's MS. 


Notes on Macy F” are ſufficiently authen icated, 
and add value to the Suppleme > 
The Biographical Ancedotes 7 cannot fail of 


being acceptable. 


The hghter proſe parts of the collection have 
been ſelected, by various accidents, from different 


ſources. For a few of them, the Editor readily 


acknowledges himſelf indebted to Mr. Faulkner ; 


to whole diligence the reader is alſo obliged: for 


- Printed in vol. XXVI. P- 237=304- 
See p. 96. 


7 On what aher ty thoſe 113 3 ſee. p. xvil. 
Tho 3 of a reſpectable gentleman has enabled us to add 
to them the following Extract from the Neziſtry of the College 
of Dablin: | | 

1082. 24 Atril. Jonathan Swift, filius Fenathan Sevift ; natus 


annos quatuordecim; natus in comitatu Dublinimft ; edu- 


. catus ſub ferula mag. N. dar. Tutor $7, George Ahe. 
So that Dr. Haw keſevorth 18 miſtaken, both in p. 6, and p. 11. 


when he ſays, that Szofſt went into the College of Dublin in 
1681. He did not, it appears, enter till April 1682. | 


Smedly, whoſe name is rendered immortal by Swift, entered 


the College of Dublin about five Vears afterwards, „ as appears | 
from the fame regiſtry : | 
1687. Foratban Sn.edlcy, Pen. fil. Johan. ann, 183 natus Dublinii; 8 
| | Tutor Ben. Screggs. 
Sir Willam T.mple, it is thought, was never maſter of the 
Rolls! in F as Dr. Hawke e/evorth aſſerts 1 in p. It. His father 
Was. | | 


educ. ſub ferula Mag. Burbuck, 
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| curious, 5 


ADVERTISEMEN T. * 
many of the ADDITIONAL LETT ERS“; and for 
ſome entertaining anecdotes, particularly in mat- 
ters relative to Ireland. Tt may perhaps be ob- 
jected againſt ſome of the articles which will be 
found throughout Swifts works, that they are 
too trifling, and were never intended by the Au- 
| thor for the eye of the publick. But it was 
thought it would be an agreeable entertainment to 
the Curious, to ſee how oddly a man of his great 
wit and humour could now and then deſcend to 


amuſe himſelf with his particular friends. His 
& bagoatelles,”” lord Cheſterfield tells us, * are 


„ much more valuable than other people? N 


obſervation which will fully juſtify the publication 
of © Swiff's Remarks on Dr. Gibbs's Pſalms,” 
Many of the poetical eſſays are the Dean's, and 


all of them ſuch as are immediately connected 


with his writings. Among theſe, the productions. 


of Dr, Delany are particularly diſtinguiſhed. 


Facts and circumſtances of a temporary nature 


are ſo ſoon forgotten, that little apology ſeems 


_ neceſſary for the number and minuteneſs of the 
Notes. It has ever been the Editor's opinion, that 


every book ſhould include an explanation of the 


obſcure and leſs known paſſages in it, without 
obliging the reader to refer to other ſources of in- 

formation, When it is conſidered that theſe helps 
are deſigned for the uſe of ſuch as are not general 
readers, it is preſumed thoſe who are more in- 
formed will pardon the inſertion of ſome cireum- 


ſtances, which to them may — ſuperiuous; 


* On this article, the Editor ſtill ſolicin the afiftance of the 


To: I ne oy | Whenever 


a AD VERTISEMENT. 


Whenever the whole collection is 8 me- 
thedized, ſome of them, which at preſent are ab. 
ſolntely neceſſary for the ſake of connexion, will 
of courte become uſeloſs. 

It ouly remains that the Editor mould return 


thanks to the reſpectable gentlemen who have ſo _ 
liberaily honoured him with their communications; 
and particularly to the friend * whoſe aſſiſtance 

hath been ol the moſt fingular uſe to him in theſe 
reſearches, to whom he cannot ſufficiently expreſs 
his acknowledgements : vet with regret he owns, 


there are fill ſome pieces by the Dean, which have 


eluded his mon diligent reſcarches. The titles of 
ſuch as have by chance occurred to him are placed 
on tlie oppoſite leaf ; in hopes that if any gentle- 


man is offenes of thein, or of any other pro- 
ductions of the Dean, he frail be favoured with a 


copy, which may NETESILEF be WOW e theſe | 
| rolumes. 5 | 


March zi, 1779. = 1 NICHOLS, 
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LIST OF DESIDERATA IN SWIFT's WORKS, 


x. Ode to King William when in Ircland, 1690.” See 
1 XVI. p. 123. | | 2 
. His Letter to the Biſhop of Villa lle. See che note in 
p. xxiv. If this was ever printed, it mult have been in 
or before the year 1708. 5 
3. A Tract, On Reading; and the Corruption of Taſſe | 
in Writing. 8c p. xxiv. If this was printed, it is 
probably alluded to in the Journal to Frelte „ Nov. 4, 
1710. Iwrit a pamphlet when I Was lait in Laudon, | 
that you and a thouſand have ſecn, and never gueſt it 
% to. be mine. 00, 12, the ſays, “ They have fine 
& about filty things on me fince J carte] 11 have printed 
c hut three. G hat were they ? 


4 A Ballad (fall of puns) on che Mefmi er Ele ection, 


64 5510,” See vol. XXVII. p. 20. | 9 5 
ce D: „ ſtill in the Tiands of the IT en, being a plain 
« and true Diſcovery of a H,τỹõhmotoriou 5 Palleho: x6, in- 
© vented by Jacobites and Tories, ue rhe Town. of 
„ Dunkirk was lately deliver! is the Eng TY Price Id.“ 
Advert July 17. This and the rbrce Tolls VINE are 
certainly part G: the SEVEN PENNY IAT ERS Sit 
mentions. to Stella, Aug ul 75 1712. 5 & Peace and 
« Dunkirk” was one OL the m. land: Invita ation to 
46 Diſmal”. (printed i in vol. XVIII. 5 5: $8 another. 
The F 15 Probably What 15 504 0 this volun: e, 
p. 34 


„ Hue and Cry after Diſmal; being a full and true 


Account how a Whig Lord was taken at Danbirꝭ in tho 


„ habit of a chimney- lweeper, and carried before Ge- 5 
« neral Hill. Price 1d.” 


7. It's out at lait, or F, ench Correſpondence clear as the. 


— 


% Sun. Price 1d.“ 


| 8. « A Dialogue upon 8 „ between a W hig and a 


66 Tory, on Sunday Moraine the öth Inſtant. Price 1d.“ 
What means “ gueſfing is mine, in the Journal to 
Salle Nov. 7, 17100 and Cc Goodman Fee aud ; 
6 Tſaac,” Feb. 9, 1710-11 ? : 
10. Obſervations on a pamphlet, called“ The Conduct 
« of Lord Teoalores impartlally conſidered.“ 
e | 
11. He wrote in 172 5 more papers againſt Wod than are 
printed. . XXVII. 


Sec P-. | 


12. © MIS. 
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xv LIST OF. DESIDERATA. 


12. „ MS. Scheme to Mr. Pulteney, about proper Mea- 
“& ſures to be followed by the Court.” See p. xxxvit. 

13. Eleven Sermons by Dr. Swift appear to have been in 
Mr, Pope's hands. See p. Ixiv. 

14. An original letter of the Dean's (unprinted) ! is in the 


Fan of Lord Dartrey T. Mr. York of Ertbig has 


another , containing a criticiſm on Pope's Homer. 
Three more to Miſs Waryng d of Belſaſt, to whom Soift 
ſeriouſly paid his addreſſes, are exiſting. 


Befides the above, it is highly probable that he wrote ſeveral | 
political tracts, between the publication of the © Conteſts and 


&« Diſſentions” in 1701, and his engaging in The Examiner in 
November 1708; and between the latter period and the queen's 


death, he was certainly author of may more e than 


are at preſent come to Lye 


+ See vol. XXVII. p. TTT. 
From the information of a gentleman of diſtinction. 
8 One admirable letter to IRR: ny} is in n vol. XXVI. 3 133. 
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BiocRAPHñICAL ANECDOTES, pi. xvii. 


A True Narrative of what paſſed at the Examination of 


the Marquis De Guifcard, at the Cock Pit, March 8, 
1710-11; his ſtabbing Mr. Harley; and other precedent + 
and ſubſequent Facts relating to the Life of the ſaid 


Guiſcard, — — —_— 4 
The Preamble to the Patent for creating Mr. Harley a 

Peer, — — — p- 390 
Remarks on a Letter to the Seven Lords, ee 


A new Journey to Paris; together with ſome ſecres 
' Tranſactions between the French ng” and an Engliſh 
„ entleman, P. 7 
The preſent State of wi "3 written by Mr. Gay, pe-. 99 
A learned Comment upon Dr. Hare's excellent Sermon, 
preached (Sept. 9, 1711) before the Duke of Marl- 
_ * borgugh, on the Surrender of Bouchain, 2 Þs 303 -- 
A new Vindication of the Duke of Marlborough ; in 


auſwer to a Pamphlet lately publiſhed, called Bouchain, 


or a Dialogue between The Medley and The Examiner, 5 


p-. 143 
4 true 8 of the 8 Facts and Cen of 


the intended Riot and Tumult on Queen Elizabeth's 
Birth-day; gathered from authentic Accounts; and 
- publiſhed for the Information of all true Lovers of our 


_ Conſtitution in Church and State, p. 167 
The New Way of ſelling Places at Court. In a Letter 

from a Small Courtier to a Great Stock-Jobber, p. 185 
Some Reaſons to prove, that no one is obliged, by his 

Principles as a Whig, to oppoſe the Gees? In a Let- 


Tor 09-8 Veiug Lord, — — pi. 197 


; „% £41, oO 
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* 


nb e 0 N TE N T 8. 
A (ſuppoſed) Letter from the Pretender to a Whig Lord, 


| 220 
fit An Append ix to the ConduRt of the Allies, 8 225 
F A complete Refutation of the F alſchoods alledged againſ \ 
Wh | Eraſmus Lewis, Eſq. — — p. 2 8 
bt A pretended Letter of Thanks fon Lond Wharton to = 'Y 
| FR 5 Lord Biſhop of St. . Aſaph, in the Name of the Kit-Cat- 
n 5 add — — p. 243 
Wl; | | Remarks on the Biſhop's Preface, ns p. 259 
5 | MI. Collins's Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, put into Engliſh 
Witt... by Way of Abſtract, for the Uſe of the Poor, p. 266 
1 1 Some Thoughts on Free— ee Written in e 3 
but left unfiniſſied, — pi. 309 | 
A Sketch of the Character of Ariſuli, 5 p. 311 
A new Eſſay on National Rewards, p. 312 
Addi tional No otes, | EE 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTRS | 
or DEAN SWIFT. 


In ADDITION 10 


"THE LIFE BY DR. HAWKESWORTH. 


*, * The papers ho moſt of ihe Gilling articles are ex- 
"tratted were put into the hands of the Editor by a Friend, 


who had accidentally met with them without knowing by 


whom they were written; bat are certainly the productions of a 
perſon well informed, wi probably an intimate of the Dean's, 
They conſiſt of an interleaved copy of Dr. Hawkeſworth's 
Life of Sof, with numerous corrections and additions, in 
almoſt every page; and appear to have been written about July 
1765. As the facts contained in them are curious, and have 
every internal mark of authenticity to recommend them, the. 
Editor would have thought himſelf culpable in with- holding 1 
from the Reader what he believes will afford both entertainment 
and information. The wine correſpond with the Life, 


: p. 2. I. 29. 1 ſome account of 8 Sau in 


edigree printed in vol. XXVII. When vicar, he 


the 
1 an eſtate of /. 99 . in e Called 
. be New Hah and rebuilt 3 „„ N 


e.. 


* The fallowing i. is a genuine Eames out of the y of 7 


the Conſiſtory Court of the Dioceſe of Hereford.. 


BRIDSs Tow F Thomas Swift Cl'ic' admiſſ' per Franciſcum 
Via.caria. Heref Ep um ad Vicar' præd' decimo die 
menſis Aprilis, Anno D'ni 1630, ad collac' oem ejuſd'm Ep'i 
ſpectan'. Idem ordinat* Diacon'” p' Fob'em London Ep' um, 19 die 5 


menſis Decembr”, A. D'ni 1619. 


dem diſpenſat' p D' num Georgium Cant” Axchiey! um, 299 
| zie menſis Junii, Anno D'ni I631. | 
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vii BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES 
P. 5. I. 16. Add, He retained his affection for White- 
haven to the laſt, as if it were his native place; and when 
one of his friends, who had ſpent a little time there in 
r739, told him in the Spring ollowing, that a merchant 


from thence, with his fon and daughter, were then in 
Dublin, he invited them to dinner, and ſhewed them many 


eivilities whillt they ſtayed in that city. 
L. 25. He meant, that the being born in Ireland could 


pe no opprobrium to any perſon of Engliſb extraction as 
he was. For, about the time of his birth, and indeed 
before, many of the beſt families there were either Eugliſb, 
or were deſcended from Eugliſb anceſtors who had ſettled 
in that kingdom after the final reduction thereof about 
P queen Elizabeth's reign. Hs loved Ireland, 


and often ſpoke with pleaſure of its excellent ſoil, fine 


climate, harbours, and many other natural advantages; 
yet he hated the old inhabitants, on account of their 


naſtineſs, and the lazineſs of their diſpoſitions. Agreeable 


to which notion, he ſtyled Ireland, in his private conver- 
tation, optima terra, pefſima gennn. 

L. 33. Add, and had the regiſter book of St. Mar- 
burgb's church ſearched, for an account of his baptiſm; _ 
hut that entry and many others were omitted through the 


careleſsneſs of the then veſtry clerk. 


P. 6. I. 2. Read, however, it appears, he received no 


fayours from him; and ſuch, c. 


 GoruxRipct. Idem admiſſ' ad Vicar” de Gotheridoe ad 

collac oem Ep't Hereford ſpectan p' Franciſcum Heref' Eh' um, 
27 die menſis Decembris, Ao D'ni 1632; et li'at' ad præd' per 
Gcorgium Caut Archiep'um 20 Novembris, 16199. 
In the chancel of Goodrich church is this inſcription: “ Here 


„ lieth the body of Thomas Swift, who died the 2d of May 1653, 
aged 62 years and 10 months. He was vicar of Goodrich 
66 34 years.” What he ſuffered for his loyalty may be ſeen at 
large wn Mr. Swifts Eſſay. The pocket chalice, which he uſed 
during the civil wars, was given to the church of Goodrich by Dr. 
Swift, with this inſcription: “ Thomas Swift, hujus eccleliz 
cc yicarius, notus in hiſtoriis ob ea quæ fecit et pallus eſt pro Carole 
| © primo, ex hoc calice ægrotis propinavit. Eundem calicera 
6 Jonathan Swift, 8. T. D. decanus eccleſiæ ſancti Patricii 
Hublin. Tbomæ ex flio nepos, huic eccleſiæ in perpetuum 
% dedicat, 1726. Sketeb, $8. „ | 
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OF DEAN SWIFT. * xz 


P. 6. I. 10, 11. Read, At about the age of ſix years, 
he was ſent to the public ſchool or _ of Kilkenny, as 
it is called, being a large building erected for that pur- 
poſe, founded and endowed by the Ormond family. In 
the ſchool- rooms his name ſtill remains, as he cut it on 
the ſide-board of the feat of his claſs with his knife, after 
the cuſtom of boys. And here he ſaid he firſt learned, 
*X ſoon after he entered the ſchool, theſe words, which he 


XZ termed Latino-Anglico, * Mi Dux, et amaſii lux.” This 


ſpecies of writing became afterwards one of thoſe whim- 


{cal amuſements with which he entertained himfelf in the 
decline of life. He continued at ſchool about eight years; 
and at the age of fourteen, &c. _ 1 . 
L. 32. Read, he was in danger of being refuſed his 
degree of batchelor of arts, for inſufficiency in the dif- 
ferent branches of philoſophy ; and was admitted /pecral? 
gratid only, along with ſome more of the {ame claſs 
namely, Nath. Jones, Jo. Fones, Mich. Vandeleur, and 
William Brereton, with ſome degree of diſhonour. . 
P. 7.1. 7. Add, He appears allo to have intended to write 
An Account of the Kingdom of Abſurdities about the ſame 
2 rime, as appears from the following ſketches, copied from 
bis ownband:s.o 1 5 55 
5 & In the Kingdom of Abfurdities. The bells of 
"3 « oplaſs, with iron clappers. The houſes of gun- 
3 « powder; and as they are apt to get drunk, they 
- « leave candles lighting, ſo that they have fires 
very frequently. The children always die there 
oy „ before their parents. There is a ſort of flying 
1 inſect in their jakes, which has cruel teeth, ay 
7 „ig fond of human teſticles; ſo that when a man 
9 4 goes there upon his occaſions, it is forty to one 
I „ but he comes away without them. Nothing is 
7 „ ſg eaſy as to deſtroy thoſe animals; and yet aſk 
3 « the reaſon, why they do it not? they ſay, It was 
I their aneeſtors cuſtom of od. 
In the early editions of the Tale of a Tub, ſuch a track 
L is mentioned, as intended by the anonymous author. 
* In the note, for Warren, read Waryng.—Swift's inti- 
macy with this gentleman and his ſiſter miſs Jane Waryng 
| -£ontinued ſeveral years * One admirable letter 
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it to chat lady, dated May 4, 1700, is preſerved in rol. 
1 XXVI. p. 133. by which it appears that Sauiſt actually 
ö | | addreſſed her with a ſerious intention. Three other letters 
0 to her at Belfaft are exiſting; though we have not beeg 
1s able to recover more of them than the dates; Dec. 20, 
' 18593, from Dublin; June 29, 1696, and Aug. 28, 10975: 
=_ ___ from Moor Par}. 5B 
TE OT 0 After Freut, 444, 6 Tertullian, Epißlanius, 1 
1 % Diodorus Siculus, and Thucydides.” | = 
it e L. 39. Add, While he was at Moor. park, he kept an 
if account one year ohh the books he read, in ths Jollowing. | 
1 | „ Manner: | 'Y 
it 5 els 7 1 From Jan. 7 7, 1634.5. 


__— . 10 Herbert's Harry VIII. 
1 | NEON R 
| Sleidan's Comment, ab- 
ſtracted, fol. . 
Council of Trent abſtr. fol. 
Virgil, bis. 


"Sir John Davis of the Soul. 
Conformite de Religion, &c. 
Dialogues des Morts, 2 vol. 

N Lucretius, er. | 
Hiſtoire de Mr. Conflance. i 
Hiſtoire d' Athiopte. = 


. a. at 
* 


Horace, 9 vol. : 
Sir V. Temple's Mandi 


Camden? EFligabetb. 
Prince Arthur. _ 

_ Hiſtoire de Cre. 
Voyage de 5 JOE: 
Voiture. | 
Mcmoires de PIR 6 
Lucius Florus, ter. 
Collier's Eſſays, 2 vol. 
Count Gabalts. Es 


5 Introduction. 


HFiſtoire de Cotes, de, &c. 
Diodorus Siculus, abſtr. fol. 
prian and Irengus, abſtr. 


fal. 


Voy age de Maroc, Kc. 
Elian, iſt vol. 

Homer, Iliad and Odyff. 

r 

Bernier Grand Mogol, 2 vol. 

Burnett“ Hiſt. of eg 0 fol. | 

Petronius Arbiter, © 


r 
5 4 NO ER PT 00; 
* AE * j EY 8 2 IV 2 6 


Oeuvres , 5 701. 


| | - 3 From Jan. 7, 1697-8. 
Fi So T 3 by ebb, fol. | Theopbrafti cherer, 
| - abr" Vous de Stbyllanis.” 


1 5 No farther account remains af his ſtudies at this time. 
1 It appears from another paper, that in June following 
1 = Sir William began to decline in his health; but Swift's 
. 2 ove mn attention to him was ſuch, that he. kept a regiſter _ 
of rhe variations which appeared in his conſticution from 
bk by 1698, to The 472 of Jan. W when the 


laſt. 
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OF DEAN SWIFT, xXxi 
laſt note is, that “ he died at one o'clock in the morn- 

« ing, and with him all that was great and good among 
« men.” This paper is intituled Journal d' Eſtat de Mr. 
X devant ja Mort. Sir William did not live long 
enough to ſee this young genius preferred in the manner 
that he wiſhed, That Swwif? had refigned his preferment 
in Ireland (the prebend of Kilroot) upon having the pro- 
miſe of having a better in Fand, appears from a letter 
of his ſiſter“*, May 26, 1699, who was then at her uncle 
Swwift's in Bride fireet, Dublin. This lady (Zane Swift). 


was married about Dec. 13, 1699, to Joſeph Fenton of the 


city of Dublin, as appears from the licence of that date, 
granted by the Dean of St. Patrick's (Dr. Zerom Ryves), 
in whoſe liberties ſhe was then an inhabitant. She died in 
1738, at which time the Dean put an mourning for 
P. 12. 1. 27. Dr. Winter, prebendary of Kilroot, printed 


a ſermon, which he preached at St, Mary's, Dublin, May 
30, 1714, on the miſchief of faction to church and 
„„ . | | 5 


P. 13. I. x. After K. William, infead of the concluſion f 


the paragraph, read, to whom he 12s perſonally known 
when his majeſty honoured Sir }/i/7zam with his viſits, as 
he was frequently pleaſed to do: at which times Sπ⁹]·ã”2ò 
often attended the king when he walkcd in the gardens; 
and was one day particularly inſtructed by bim in the 
right manner of cutting aſparagus according to the moſt 


appproved method uſed in Holland. And it is certain 


that he received frequent remittances from his uncle 


William and his couftin William Swift, whilſt he was at 


Moor Park. It appears that Swift had acceſs to king 


William's ear at other times, beſide that of his refidence at 


Moor Park; for, in his letter concerning the repeal of the 


Sacramental Teſt, written in 1708, he lays thus, “re- 
„% member, when I was laſt in #x£land, I told the king, 


l that the higheſt Tories we had with us (in Ireland) 
„ would make tolerable Whigs there (in England)” 


Now it is certain, that Sabi was often in Euglaud from 
the death of Sir William Temple to 1708. N 


L. wlt. Read, The ſecretary knew beſt how to plea E 
patron, and gave a hint to Mr. Bolton's friends of the ſtep 
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fit for them to take; which advice being followed, the 
ſaid deanry was given to Mr. Bolton, upon pretence that 
Swift, who was then more than thirty years old, was too 
young for ſuch a poſt; and he received, inſtead of it, the 
two vicatages of Laracor and Rathbeggan, and rectory of 


Augber, which Bolton had, in the dioceſe of Meath; to 


which he received inſtitution, March 22, 1699. But all 


theſe did not in value amount to one third part of that 


Deanry, even after his purchaſe (for 2601.) of the rec- 


tory tithes of one part of the pariſh, called Efernoch, 
which he gave by his laſt will to his ſucceſſors for ever. 
In his accompt-book he reckons the annual value of the 


ſaid union about L. 230. and within the firſt year, from 


March 1699, to Nov. 1, 1700, the expence of his titles, 
rent, curate, &c. amounted to . 117. He got the 
prebend of Dunla van, in the chapter of St. Patrick, Sept. 


23, 1700. Being in actual attendance as domeſiic chap- 
lain to the ear] of Berkeley, he got a diſpenſation from the 


| biſhop of Meath that year in May, for not reading his 
aſſent and conſent at Laracer and Rathbeggan until the 
month of June, at which time he went through the ne- 


ceſſary form. 


P. 26, 1 6. Add, While he had :pood health; he rend 


prayers to his family; and when his deafneſs increaſed, 


his friends retired about ten o'clock, after which he ſpent 
{ſome time in his private devotions, and made uſe of the 
| Liturgy of the church as his pattern for prayer, turning 
| ſuch parts thereof to his own private occaſions as he 
thought proper. His prayer-book (which a friend of his 
ſtill has), being fouled with the ſnuff from his fingers, 
ſhews the parts of it which he moſt approved. The fol- 
lowing is the form which he ufcd in the pulpit, before his 
ſermon; as copied from his own hand : * Almighty and 
«© moſt merciful God! forgive us all our fins. Give us 
grace heartily to repent them, and to lead new lives. 
“ Graft in our hearts a true love and veneration for thy 


« holy name and word. Make thy paſtors burning and 


&« ſhining lights, able to convince gainſayers, and to fave 
„ others and themſelves. Bleſs this congregation here 
s met together in thy name; grant them to hear and re- 
& ceive thy holy word, to the {alvation of their own ſouls. 
« Laſtly, we deſire to return thee praiſe and thankſgiving. 
for all thy mercies beſtowed upon us; but chiefly _ 
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oO DEAN SWIFT. xxl 
*« the Fountain of them all, Jesvs Cyr13T our Lon p, 
„% in whoſe name and words we further call upon thee, 


« ſaying, Our Father, &c.“ | 
P. 16. I. 12—14. This cannot be true. See his letters 


to Dr. Ti/4all, who paid. his addreſſes to her, but dreaded 


Dr. Swift's being his rival. It was in 1703 and 1704. 


that he cleared up his friend's doubts upon that occaſion, 
ſo that this propoſed match was broken off upon ſome 
other account. He tells Dr. Tiſdall, in his letters, the 


_ cauſes of his holding her in ſo much eſteem : « It was 


& not love, &c.” ? | 


7 L.. 30. Read, In April 1701, Swift went to London; 
Z returned to Ireland in September following; took his 


doctor's degree on 16 Feb. after, which coſt him in fees 
and treat £. 44, and upwards. In April 1702, &. 
L. 34. After Anne, add, He went firſt to Leicęſter, to 


ſee his mother; in May, to London; in July, to Moor 


Park; in October, to Ireland. The next year, in No- 
vember 1703, he went to Leicefler; thence to London; 


and May 3o, 1704, returned to Dublin, whence he went 


directly to Laracor. This he calls, in his accompt-book, 


© his 16th voyage.” 8 e | PERS 
P. x4. After I. 8. add, He was appointed proctor for 
the Dean and Chapter of S?. Patrick's, in the Iriſſß convos 

cation, July 24, 1707; and was very active in it, as ap- 
pears by his proteſt, O#. 30, 1717, ſigned {ingly by him- 


ſelf, in the preſence of Tho. Trotter, N. P. In 1768, he 


wrote © The Sentiments of a Church of Englaud-man, 
with reſpe& to Religion and Government,” in the qua- 


lity of a moderator between the two parties that then 


divided the nation, becauſe he could not poſſibly think fo 
well or ill of either party, as they would endeavour to 

- perſuade the world of each other, and of themſc]ves. 
For inſtance, he did not charge it upon the body of the 

Whigs or the Tories, that their ſeveral principles lead 


them to introduce Preſbyrery, and the Religion of the : 


Church of Rome, or a Commonwealth and Arbitrary 
Power. As for himſelf, he ſays, I believe I am no 
„ bjgot in Religion; and I am ſure I am none in Go- 


« yernment. I converſe in full freedom with many con- 
„ ſiderable men of both parties; and if not in equal num- 
« her, it is purely accidental and perſonal, as happening 
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« to be near the court, and to have made acquaintance 
« there more under one miniſtry than another.“ 


Teicęſter fields : 


Diſcourſe on Athens and 


Rome. 15 

Brickerſtaff's Predictions. 

Elegy on Partridge. 
Letter to Biſhop of K. * 

H Petition. 

Baucis and Philemon. 
Vanbrugb's Houſe. 
The Salamander. 
Epigram on Mrs. Floyd. 

Meditation on a Broom- 


—:. 8 
Sentiments of a Church of 
 £England-man. | 


| Reaſons againſt aboliſhing. 


Chriſtianity. 


P. 10. 1. 24. His mother died in 1710, as appears by a 


Apollo outwitted. 
r | . 
Project for Reformation of 


What he was about Run. in October 1108, ap- 
ee from theſe words in his own ha 
etter directed to him at that time at lord Pembroke's in 


nd, on the back of a 


„ $UBJECTS FOR A VOLUME. 


Eſſay on Converſation. 
Conjectures on the thoughts 
of Poſterity about me. 


On the preſent Taſte of 


We eg Koh . 
Apolopy tor the, &c t. 


* 


Par of an Anſwer to Tir. 


Hiſtory of Yax's Houſe. 
To Ar- 


_ Manners, 5 
A Lady's Table Book. 


Tritical Eſſay! “ 


memorandum in one of the account books, which Dr. 


Sawift always made up yearly, and on each page entered 


2 „ Joole is going on with my Miſcellany, 1d give a penny the 
41 letter to the biſhop of Killaloe was in it; it would do him 
4 honour: Could not you contrive to ſay you hear they were 


44 printing my things together; and that you wiſh the bookſeller 
* had that letter among the reſt? but don't ſay any thing of it as 


4 from me, I forgot whether it was good or no; but only hay- 

ing heard it much commended, 

Journal to Stella, OF. 17, 1710 . 

| The tract, which he had written, and ſent to Sir And, 
Fountain, . On Reading, and the Corruption of Taſte in Writing,”* 
was probably never publiſhed, or is not inſcribed to the true 


5 author. 


f Probably for & The Tale of a Tub,” 


perhaps it may deſerve it.“ 


minutely 
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minutely all his receipts and expences in every month, be- 
ginning his year from Nov. 1. He obſerved the ſame 
method all his life time till his laſt illneſs. At the foot 
of that page which includes his expences in the month of 
May 1716, at his glebe houſe in Laracor, in the county 
of Meath, where he was then refident, are theſe remark» 


able words; which ſhew at the ſame time his filial piety, 


and the religious uſe which he thought it his duty to 
make of that melancholy event: Mem. On Wedneſday, 


„% berween ſeven and eight, in the evening, May 10, 1716, 
J received a letter in my chamber at Laracor (Mr, 
« Percival and Jo. Beaumont being by) from * Mrs, 
«AF 
„% Mrs. Worrall at Leicefter to Mrs. , giving an ac- 
E& count, that my dear mother Mrs. Abigail Saut died 
that morning, Monday, April 24, 1710, about ten 
% g*clock, after a long ſickneſs, being il] all winter and 
% lame, and extremely ill a month or {fix weeks before 
her death: I have now loſt my barrier between me and 
„ death; God grant I may live to be as well prepared ſor 
« jt, as I confidently believe her to have been! If the 
& way to Heaven be through piety, truth, jutlice, and 
„charity, ſhe is there. J. S.“ | | | | 


„dated May gth, with one incloſed, ſent from 


He always treated his mother, during her life, with tile 
utmoſt duty and affection; and ſhe ſometimes came to 


Ireland, to viſit him after his ſettlement at Laracor. She 
| lodged at Mr. Breut's the Printer, in George's Lane, 
Dublin. She aſked Mrs. Brent, her landlady, © Whether 
d ſhe could keep a ſecret ?”” who replicd, „“ She could 
c yery Wert” Upon which, ſhe enjoined her not to make 
the matter public, which ſhe was now going to commus 
nicate to her. I have a ſpark in this town, that I care 


& ried on a correſpondence with whilſt I was in England. 

« He will be here preſently, to pay his addreſſes; for he 
„has heard by this time of my arrival. But I would nos 
« have the matter known.” Soon after this, a rap was 
heard at the door; and Dr. Swift walked up ſtairs, 


Mrs. Brent retired; but, after a little time, ſhe wag 


called; and then Mrs. Swzf? introduced her to her ſon, 


and ſaid, © This is my ſpark I was telling you of: this 


is my lover; and indeed the only one 1 ſhall ever 
. * Mrs, Fenton, his ſiſter, le Js 


eo — 
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© admit to pay their addreſſes to me.” The Doctor ſmiled | 


at his mother's humour, and afterwards paid his duty to 
her every day unſuſpected by Mrs. Brent, whom he in- 
vited ſome years erer to take care of his family 
affairs, when he became Dean of St. Patrick's. And 


when ſhe died, he continued her daughter (Mrs. Ridge- 


way, then a poor widow) in the fame office. 


P. 21,1. 16. This work, being in great part written, 


would have been completed and publiſhed ſoon after, if 
his friends in the miniſtry had not diſagreed about thoſe 


i e pieces. After the queen's death, he ſpent 
ome time in improving and ee it; but it never 


e in print till 1758 . 


55 15 2 * 


The hits . written by bildop W was 


printed with the letters of Dr. Swift, Mr. Popes: and others, con- 
cern'ng this Hiftory : | 


© Thefe papers ſome years after were brought Fuiſhed by the 
Dan into England, with an intention to publiſh them. But 


* a friend on whoſe judgement he relied (the ſame 1 ſuppofe whom. 
„ he mentions above, as being abroad at the time of writing this 
4e Jetter) diſſuaded him from that deſign. He told the Dean, 
e there were ſeveral facts he knew to be falſe, and that the whole 
Mas ſo much in the ſpirit of party-writing, that, though it night 


«© have made a ſeaſonable pamphlet in the time of their admini- 


4 tration, it was a diſhonour to juſt hiſtory. The Dean would do 
1 nothing againſt his friend's judgement ; ; yet it extremely 
„ chagrined him: and he told a common friend, that ſince —— 


46 did not approve the hiſtory, he would caſt it into the fire, 


though it was the beft work he had ever written, However, it 
4 did not und ergo this fate, and is ſaid to be yet in being.“ So 


fays the annotator. And yet it is certain, that a friend of Dr. 


 Smift's took occaſion (in ſome converſation with lord Bolingbroke | 
at Batterſca in 1750) to aſk his lordſhip about the facts mentioned 
in the ſaid work, alledging, that a great part of the materials was 


furniſhed from his lordſhip's papers, when ſecretary of ſtate: who 


replied, © That indeed he did not recolle& any thing he might _ 
e object to, as concerning the matters of fact, but one; which 
„was about the ſrſpenſion of arms being mentioned there as a 
©: tranſaction of the queen's miniſtry, Whereas, ſaid he, I do 
d aſſure you, I was utterly unacquainted with that meaſure z 
1 having adviſed againſt it, until it was fully agreed upon in con- 
„ cert with Dr. Soft“ hero (meaning lord Oxford), nor had I 


« 0 other hand 3 in that matter more than to aſk the queen in 
| . | | | council, 


3 hs 5 
n 
—— 


ed P. 21. J. penult. Read, did not ſtay in Dublin more than a 
to Y fortnight, where he did not return one viſit of a hundred, 
1- *F which, as he ſaid, were all to the Dean, and none to the 
ly Doctor. He retired to the parſonage of Laracor, pre- 
ferriog a field bed and an earthen floor to the large 
9. *# Deanry-houfe which belonged to him in Dublin. He 
| ſoon, however, returned to England, being urged, &c. 
2 P. 25, 1. 24. Add, when this noble lord was under per- 
if (lecution, Swift ſaw a pamphlet, called © The Conduct of 
e ZF «| Lord Treaſurer impartially conſidered;“ upon which he 
= wrote obſervations; but whether he publiſhed them doth 
r not appear. 7 od ge lr or or 0” 
pP. 26.1. 9. Add, However, he was punctual in paying 
it quarterly. Ile uſed to write the recsipt himſelf in the 
*# following form every quarter day, and ſent it to be ſigned 
= by the meſſenger who carried the money: e 8 
| i es | | Jam th, 1737. 
1 „Then received from Doctor Sæoiſt, Dean of Ft. 
1 | te Patrick's, the ſum of thirteen pounds ſterling, 
in full for one quarter's rent of payments out ot 
„ funds in Ergland, by advance of what will be 
2 „ que to mc at Michaelinas next, in this year 1737; 
3 the ſaid Dean always paying me one quarter by 


1 


advance. I ſay received by me, 35 7 
„%% de RB. Dider Ex.“ 


He uſed to viſit her; but in ſuch a manner, as to pre- 
vent her being at any expence in providing entertainments. 


© council, after the written order for ſuſpending all military ope- 
 * rations was put into my hands, Madam, is it your Ny: 
© pleaſure, that this order be figned ? Ina letter to Mr, Pope, 
Jan 10, 1921, the Dean ſays, ** I had indeed written ſome me- 
c morials of the four laſt years of the Queen's reign, with ſome 
other informations which I received, as neceſſary materials to 
e qualify me for doing ſomething in a place then deſigned me; 
© but, as it was at the diſpoſal of a perſon who had not the 
* ſmalleſt ſhare of Readineſs or ſincerity, I diſdained to accept it.“ 
It was in the gift of Henry Grey, duke of Kent, of whom Swift 
in his MS, notes on Macly, ſays only, that © he was a good- 
© natured man, but of very little conſequence.” He was lord 
Chamberlain of the houſhold; ſucceeded to the earldom of Kent in 
Auguſt 1502 3 was created marquis Dec, 14, 1706; dyke, April 
28, 1710; and died in 1740. %%% re TY 
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The notice of his coming was written by him on 2 ſhall 
villet, in this ſtrain: © If you are diſpoſed to be eaſy and 
„ chearful, I will ſend ſomething for dinner to your 


6: lodgings, ; and cat it with you and Mrs. Ridgeavay * ; 
* with a bottle of wine and bread. Speak freely, and 


„ {end me word. But Mrs. Ridgeway ſhall take "all the 


care upon her. If vou do not like this propoſal, fend 
* word. I would dine a little after two, 
* Wedneſday, Aug. 29, 1933." _ 


Anbot her letter: ( Pray God bleſs you, and reſtore vour 


health, and give vou many happy new years. I ſend 
you your utual Chr iflmas-hox. I will ſee you as ſoon 


* as I can. I am tolerably well, but have no fecurity to 
continue ſo. We mult all ſubmit, both by 7 7 and 
e neceſhty, I am ever NO. yours. 
„Dec. 28, 1734. | 
« T fend you two bottles of wine.“ 
She did not ſurvive the Dean, tor ſhe died July 1743. 


P. 29. I. 16. Aid, Mifs Eſiber Vanhomrigh and her 


filter Mary were daugliters of an eminent merchant, who 5 


came from Amfler dai, and ſettled in Dublin where he dicd 
zn 1703. He was appointed muſter-maſter-general, and a 


commiſioner of the revenue, by King William. After 


his death in 1709, Mrs. Vanbomrigh refed into England, 


where the ſaw the beſt company, and was viſited by ladies 
of the firſt quality.——This appears from letters of Dr. 
Saut in the Journal way to Mrs. Johnſou and Mrs. 
Dingley. See Feb. 26, and March 1, 1710-11, Mrs. 
Vanboinrigh + muſt have had a conſiderable fortune, to 
enable her to live among people of high rank. She died 
in London in 1714; and lett ſome debts unpaid, which did 
not affect her daughters” fortunes. But Miſs Efther, who 


adminiſtered to her will, was very uneaſy, leſt ſhe 


mould be obl: iged to yy all her mother' 8 debts when the 5 


* Mrs, Dinghy 5 ing were at the houſe of Mrs. e | 


at that time the wife of a cabinet-maker in Groftes: front Dube 


An ; and of whom more hereafter, 


+ By a letter of Mr, Prior, dated Paris, Ang. po 1713, "this 


lady appears to have had an extravagant ſon: Vanbemrigb has 
* run terribly here in debt; and, being 1 in e has ſent to hie | 
1 mother upon 8 concerns.“ Es | 


Fear 


W 
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year was out: and ſhe wrote to the Dean upon that head. 
He anſwered her, You can only pay what you receive. 


% You are anſwerable for no more; and then deſires her, 


if ſhe wants money, to go to Mr. Barber or Ben Tooke, 


Which ſhe pleaſes, and to let them know, that he will 
ſtand bound for any ſums ſhe wants. —lIt appears, from 
theſe two lines in the poem of Cadenus and Vaneſſa, that 

|: the had æ confiderable fortune 


Five thouſand guineas in her purſe, 
The Doctor might have fancy'd worſe. 


And yet he refuſcd the generous offers the made of her - 


love, though ſhe was young, beautiful, and rich. 


On April 18, 1712, Dr. Swift from Windſor Cafile 
writes to her, of his loſſes at ombre with the duke and 
dutcheſs of Shrewſbury. He bids her adieu, till they meer 
over a pot of coffee; which it ſeems, by other letters, 
they were fond of; he thought it good for raiſing the 
ſpirits; and valued himſelf much upon the making of it, 
for he never ſuffered it to be made in his own houſe out of 
his preſence, —By her letter from London, Sept. 1712, it 
appears ſhe admired him much, and ſpeaks with great | 
Jealouſy of Miſs Hill, ſiſter of general Hill, and afterwards 
lady Maſham. In the year tollowing ſhe declared her 
paſſion openly to him, © Oh ! what would I give to know 
„ how you do- But I muſt confine my thoughts, or at 
« leaſt ſtop from talking them to you, or you will chide 
me, which will fill add to my uneaſineſs. I am im- 
« patient to the laſt degree, to hear how you are. I hope 


* ſhall ſoon have you here.“? 


ut know, that your frowns make 


* beg is, that you will for once counterfeit (ſince you 


— 


kheſe difficulties.” 


cannot otherwiſe) my indulgent friend you once were, 
till I get the better o WE 


Again ſhe writes about the ſame time: Yau bid me 


ebe eaſy, and vou would ſee me as often as you can. 


In the year 1714, after her mother's death, ſne went to 

Dublin, and writes thus to him: „ You once had a 
„maxim, which was, to act what was right, and not 
mind what the world would ſay. I wiſh you would 
* keep to it now. Pray, what can be wrong, in ſeeing. 
„ andadviſing an unnapp young woman? I cannot ima- 
* gine. You cannot | 

* my life inſupportable. You have taught me to diſtin- 
e guiſh, and then you leave me miterable. Now all I 


| 
| 


— — —ñ6a. —— 


better of your inclinations ſo much, or as often as you 
remembered there was ſuch a one in the world. If you 
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« You had better have ſaid, as often as you could get the 


continue to treat me as you do, you will not be made 


„ uneaſy by me long. It is impoſſible to deſcribe what 1 
have ſuffered fince I faw you laſt. IJ am ſure I could 


e have borne the rack much better than thoſe killing, 
« killing words of yours. Sometimes I have reſolved to 


_« die without ſeeing you more; but thoſe reſolves, to 
your misfortune, did not laſt long; for there is ſome- 


* thing in human nature that prompts one ſo to find relicf 


* in this world, I muſt give way to it; and beg you 
„„ would fee me, and ſpeak kindly to me; for I am ſure, 
& you would not condemn any one to ſuffer what I have 
done, could you but know it. The reaſon I write to 
you is, becauſe I cannot tell it to you, ſhould I ſee you, 


„For when 1 begin to complain, then you are angry ; 


e and there is ſomething in your looks ſo awful, that it 
$ {ſtrikes me dumb. Oh! that you may have ſo much re- 


« pard for me left, that this complaint may touch your 


“ ſoul with pity! I fay as little as ever I can. Did you 


« but know what I thought, I am ſure, it would move 
« you to forgive me, and believe, I cannot help telling 
Jon ton | | Neve CIP ng 
vou this and live.“ 5 5 5 


He writes from Philip's-town, in the King's County, | 


Nov. 5, 1714, in very diſcouraging terms: * I have rode 


a tedious journey to-day, and can ſay no more: nor 
„ ſhall you know where I am till I come, and then Iwill 
te ſee you. A fig for your letters and meſſages! Adieu.“ 
P. zo. After l. 8. add his own account of theſe matters, 
from a Letter to Mr. Pope, Feb. 9, 1735-6: ©. J- 
% pularicy that you mention is wholly confined to the 
„ common people, who are more conſtant than thoſe we 
% miſcall their betters. I walk the ſtreets, and ſo do my 

# lower friends, from whom, and from whom alone, I 


6% have a thouſand hats and bleſſings upon old ſcores, 


„„ which thoſe we call the gentry have forgot. But I have 
„ not the love, or hardly the civility, of any one man in 
power or ſtation; and I can boaſt, that I neither viſit or 
# am acquainted with any lord temporal or ſpititual in the 
„ whole kingdom; nor am able to do the leaſt goo 
* office to the moſt deſerving man, except what I can 
% difpoſe of in my on cathedral upon a vacancy. . dc 
N = n & hath, 
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lin, his former and moſt intimate correſpondent Archbiſhop 
King, with- ſome of his o'd friends, but chiefly Mr. 


| Dougat the chaunter, and nephew to the archbiſhop, ſet 
themſelves againſt his juriſdiction with all their force, 
Z &c, See Bp. Atterbury's advice to him on thus occaſion in 


1716, vol. XX. p. 115. and a ſpirited letter of Swif?'s to 


Abp King (whoſe prejudices appear to have continued 


long after) vol. XVII. p 162. | 


P. 31.1. 25. Add, Dr. Swift, in a looſe memorandum, * 
gives this inſtance of Mr. Grattan's domeſtic folly at 
* Bellcamp, a few miles from Dublin: Mr. Grattan's walk, 


called © The Revenge Walk, was from the gate going in, to 


« Gordon's houſe-door, by groſs computation, 1740 feet; 
out of the length of this walk, he made a leaſe for erer 
« of 595 feet, with a field adjoining, to Mr. Deering, a 
„ ſtranger. Therefore Mr. Grattan's walk is now in 
« length only 1145 feet. It was the greatelt folly of a 
c private domeſtic kind, that I ever remember: for that 
„% walk was the only convenience in his garden or grounds 
& about it, and the only agreeable circumſtance that could 
%%%. 88 
I. 29. Sir James Grattan (the merchant) was lord 


mayor of Dublin in 1726. „ 5 
L. 32. Read, maſter of the royal free-ſ{chool at Ts. 
niſtilling, founded with four more in the province of 


Ulſter by king Charles I. See ſome curious particulars | 
relpecting Mr, Charles Grattan, in the Journal to Stella, 
%%% ß ĩ ĩ ĩ Cs To OE 2 
P. 32. I. 23. After table, add, beſides which, ſhe had a 


— 


ſtrong clear voice; and that this was a quality he eſteemed 
her for, appears by a letter to Mr. Vorral from Market 
Hill, the country ſeat of Sir Arthur Acheſon, dated For. 
13, 1728; I have been now 1ll about a month; but 
the family are ſo kind to ſpeak loud enough for me to 
« hear them: my deafneſs is not ſo extreme as you have 


„known, when LI have fretted at your mannerly voice, 


* and was only relieved by Mrs. Worral.”—S$She had both 
taſte and {kill in all matters of houſe-Keeping, and took 


* 
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c hath ſunk my ſpirits more than even years and ſickneſs, 
44 js reflecting on the moſt execrable corruptions that run 


| « through every branch of public management.” 
L. 9. Read, After ſome time of his ſettlement in Dub- 


J . „ HUB 


before him, though he did not un 
but only to ſee that the choir did not omit any of the 7 
words. He went to prayers every morning at nine, and MR 
often ar three in the afternoon. „„ 
P. 346. I. 2. Add, Notwithſtanding Dr. Delany's ſenti- 
ments of Sroiyts marriage, and notwithſtanding all that 
Lord Orrery and others have ſaid about it, there is no au- 
thority for it but a hear-lay ſtory, and that very ill- |; 
founded. Ir is certain, that the Dean told one of his 
friends whom ne adviſed to marry, „ that he never wiſhed 
„ to marry at the time that he ought to have entered into 
4 that ſtate; for he counted upon it as the happieſt con- 
dition, eſpecially towards the decline of life, when a 
« faithful and render friend is moſt wanted.” While he 
Was talking to this effect, his friend expreſſed his wiſhes 
to have ſcen him married. The Dean aſked, © Why?” 
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care to have his table ſerved in the manner that he beſt 
F. : 


liked. | | | | 
P. 32. 1. penult. Read thus, This gentleman, by his 


laſt will, bequeathed to Trinity College, Dublin, «501, 
Per annum, to be yearly diſtributed among poor ſcholars 


educated in that city; and many thouſand pounds more to 
be difpoſcd of to public charities, at the diſcretion of his 


executors (the Dcan of St. Patrick's and others); gool. of 
_ which was appropriated to the Dean's hoipital, beſides the 
profit of a leaſe for go years of land at Kilmainham near 
the faid hoſpital, held under the minor canons of St., 
Patrick's, of which corporation he had been a member 
from the vear 1688. | a 
P. 33. I. 4. Read, The Dean, when he firſt ſettled at 
Dublin, wus in debt to his predeceſſor Bp. Stearne in the 


ſum of 6060/7. being two-thirds of the ſum expended in 


building the Deanry-houſe. This determined. Sc. | 
LI. 24. #fter pulpit, add, he had not talents for it, and 
therefore would not publiſh any fermons, though often 
preſſed by his friends to do it. He was, however, wel! 


attended by a crouded audience every fifth Sunday at his 
cathedral, when the preaching came to his turn, which 
was well known in Dublin; he applied himſelf to the care 
of his church, its income, and œconomy, and attended 


divine ſervice there with great diligence. He continued 
the primitive practice of celebrating in cathedrals, @c. | 


L. 36. Read, the anthems, e. the muſick-hook 
derſtand the notes, 


* 
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3. Becauſe,” replied the other, © I ſhould have had the 
«pleaſure of ſeeing your off pring. All the world would 
« have been pleaſed to have ſeen the iſſue of ſuch a 
genius.“ The Dean ſmiled, and denied his being mar- | 
hs 7 ried, in the ſame manner as before; and ſaid, “ he never | 3 | 
o „ faw the woman he wiſhed to be married to.” And, in- 
c gqeed, it is certain, that all his friends, as well as the pub- 
; lic in general, would have rejoiced at that event, becauſe 
e it bs Ry probable they would have ſeen the children of 
r this wonderful man, as he had a ſound conſtirution, 


„, ſtrengthened by temperance and exerciſe. The ſame Gen- e 
.r tleman, who was intimate with Mrs. Dingley for ten years 
before ſhe died, in 1743 took occaſion to tell her, that 
it ſuch a ſtory was whiſpered of her friend Mrs. Johnſn = 
e marriage with the Dean; but ſhe only laughed at it, as 
n an idle tale, founded on ſuſpicion. Again: Mrs. Brent, 
with whom the Dean's mother uſed to lodge in Dublin in 
4 the Queen's time, and who was his own houſekeeper after 
n he ſettled in Dublin in 1714, and who, for her many good 
11 F qualities in that ſtation, was much confided in, never did 
s believe there was a marriage between thoſe perſons, not- 
h 2 withftanding all that love and fondneſs which ſubſiſted be- 
„ | tween them. She thought it was all Platonic love. And | 
4 © ſhe often told her daughter Ridgeway lo. She ſaid, that | 
4 Mrs. Johnſon never came alone to the . that Mrs. | 
Dingley and ſhe came together always; and that ſhe never 
k = flept in that houſe if the Dean was there, only in the time | 
;, ol his ſickneſs, to attend him, and ſee him well taken care | 
e of, as he writes in 1720: 29 85 h 8 | 
d. When on my fickly couch I lay, | 
1. © Impatient both ot night and day; 
tt © L amenting in unmanly ſtrains, _ 
—_ „ Call'd every power to eaſe my pains ; 
1. „Then Stella ran to my relief 
is With chearful face and inward grief. 
. And though, by heaven's ſevere decree, 
o She ſuffers hourly more than me, 
- = No cruel maſter could require, | 
a From flaves employ'd for daily hire, . DD - 
e What Stella, by her friendſhip warm'd, 3 0 
es ©< With hy and delight perform'd,” | ET 
„ WH Sveri. I. IXX V.! 4 During 
5 5 | | a 55 
5 1 
| 
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Rt During this courſe of her generous atcendance, Mrs, 
Dingley and ſhe ſlept Fogrrmer 4 and as ſoon as he recovered, 

they returned to their lodgings on Ormond Quay. Theſe 
ladies 3 two other times at the Deanry, at an elegant 


pleaſure-houſe, and near his garden called Naboth's Fine- 
yard; and that was for thoſe months in 1726 and 1727 


1 which he ſpent in England. —lIt chanced that ſhe was taken 
N ill at the Deanry, while he was in London; and it added © 
| miauch to his affliction that it happened at the Deanry, for © | 
V8 8 fear of defamation in caſe of her png nt his houſe, wie- 
I 15 ther he was at home or abroad. See his reflexions to this 
= purpoſe, in a letter to Mr. Worrall, in 1726. Had he 
| : boon married to her, he could not have lived in a ſtate of ** 
| | ſeparation from her, he loved her ſo paſſionately; for he *': 
it admired her upon every account that can make a woman 


amiable or valuable as a companion for life. Is it poſ- |? 
| able to think, that an affectionate huſband could firſt have |: 
written, and then have uſed, thoſe ſeveral prayers (lately |: 
- publiſhed from his own hand) for a dying wife, with | 

whom he never cohabited, and whoſe mouth muſt have 


—  —  — 
— — —— 
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| been filled with reproaches for denying her all conjugat 
i * rites for a number of years, nay, from the very period, 
„ 1᷑716, that is pretended to be the time of their marriage? 
| Would he have ſuffered his wife to make a will, figned 


Eber Johnſon, and to deviſe C. 1500 away from him; of 
which L. 1008 is enjoyed by the. chaplain of Szephens's 
| Hoſpital for the ſick, and accept of a gold watch only as 
the teſtimony of her regard for him? Or would ſhe have 
thought herſelf at liberty to make a will at all, when it 
could not but be known that her marriage had diveſted | 
| her of all right to the property ſhe thereby diſpoſed of, 
and even the very power to make an executor? A will | 
therefore under ſuch circumſtances would have been void 
of itſelf; as, from the time of her marriage, whatever ſhe | 
then poſſeſſed, the Dean would have had abſolute authority 
over; and it ſeems more likely that he would have directed 
the application of it towards the future ſupport of luna- 
ticks, which was the Joes of charity he thought moſt 
worthy the attention of the public. Is it probable than 
two gentlemen {ill living, of honour and fortune, who 
knew them both molt intimately, and who are her .cx- 
| ecutors, would not have known of a marriage, if there 
Was one? And yet they always did, and do poſitively 
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his valuable Letter to a-young Clergyman. | 
P. 40. J. 15. Read, "Theſe letters united the whole na- 
tion in his praiſe, filled every ſtreet with his effigies on 


declare, they never had cauſe to ſuſpect they were mar 
ried, although they were in the company of both a thou- 
ſand times. They ſaw proofs enough of the warmeſt 


friendſhip; and any love, but connubial love. If the 
made him a preſent of a book, you may read in the title 
page theſe words, “ Efther Johnſon's gift to Jonathan 
« Swift, 1719: and fo he diſtinguiſhed every book ſhe 
gave him. In his account of her, written on the night ſhe 


died, and two or three days after, he ſpeaks of her as 
& the trueſt, moſt virtuous, and valuable friend that he 


& was ever bleſſed with.” He was ill the day after her 
death, and could not write; but the next night he ſays, 
„This is the night of the funeral, which my hckneſs will 
not ſuffer me to attend.” If he had attended, he muſt, 

in point of duty as Dean, have read the funeral ſerviee, as 

| ſhe was buried in his own cathedral.— Would he deny his 
marriage to a woman of a good fortune at that time, when 
he ſays, „She had a gracefulneſs ſomewhat more than 


„human, in every motion, word, and attion !” 


P. 35.1. 11. Mrs. Conolly was daughter to General Cun- 
ning bam, and wife of William Conoll , eſq; Speaker of the . 


houſe of commons. 


P. 36. After l. 2, Read, This is all only tittle · tattle and 
ſuſpicion; for no ſuch letters appear in the whole corre- 
ſpondence which ſhe preſerved. Had ſuch a one been 
written by Dr. Swift, Vaneſſa would have put it in the 
collection which ſhe deſired her executors to publiſh. The 
laſt letter is dated Aug. 7, 1722, where he ſays, „The 
« beſt companion for her was a philoſopher, whom ſne 
„ might regard as much as a fermon;“ and “ that his 
„ Jove and eſteem for her was founded altogether on friend- 
„ ſhip.” It is thought the Dean's neglect of her prof- _ 
fered love put her upon canceling a will the had made in 
his favour, &c. J 8 5 
P. 38. 1. 25. After Baronius, add, He read al ſo the 


Magdeburgh Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians, with ſome others, 


which were in his library Lord Orrery thinks, with 


ſome reaſon, that he employed his time partly upon 


Gulliver Travels. In 1717, he wrote The Plea againſt 
taking off the Sacramental Teft in Ireland; and in 1 6 
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xxxvi BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES 
ſigns, and every voice ſang the praiſes of M. B. Drapier; 


the miniſtry in proſtituting the power given him by patent 


ſo he ſtyled himſelf. Wood, though he was rx proj by 
to the ſordid purpoſe of enriching himſelf, by 7 


away all the gold of the nation for his haſe metal (for ſo 
his half-pence appeared to be upon trial), was at length 


compelled to withdraw his patent, and his money was to- 
tally ſuppreſſed. When the Dean was in England in 
1726, he found that Wood was much a favourite with Sir 
Robert, who vindicated the project to the Dean, and de- 


fended Wood's ſcheme, without aſking the Dean's real 
thoughts about it, which it would have been civil to have 


done; but bluntly aſked, wirhout further ceremony, 


„Why he had ſet himſelf ſo much againſt that poor man? 
sand, if the king had a mind to give him a hundred 
„ thouſand pounds in this manner, ſure it was but a ſmall 


« compliment to the crown.” But the Dean told him, 
„he knew little of the ſtate of Ireland, and the cramped. 


condition of its trade, if he compared its power of being 


liberal to court-favourites with England.“ It appears 


from his letters to Mr. Worral, Aug. 27, and Aug. 31, 


1725, that he had written more papers againſt Wood's 


5 ſcheme; but, as the patent Was canceled, they Were ſup- 


preſſed. He writes, „I gave Jack Grattan the papers 


1 corrected; and I think half ſpoiled, by the cowardly 


« caution of him and others. He promiſed to tranſcribe 


them time enough; and my defire is, they may be 
ready to be publiſhed upon the firſt day the parliament. 


„meets. 1 hope vou will contrive it among you, that it 


„ may be ſent unknown (as uſual) to ſome printer, with |? 
proper directions I had lately a letter without a name, 
cg telling me, that I have got a ſop to hold my tongue: 
4 and that it is determined we mult have that grievance, 

„ &e, forced on us.” On Aug. 31, he writes: Since 
* Wogd's patent is canceled, it wilt by no means be con- 


« yenient to have the paper printed; as I ſuppoſe you, and 
« Fack Grattan, and Sheridan, will agree, Therefore, if 


1 jt be with the printer“, I would have it taken back, 
and the preſs broke, and let her be ſatisfied. The work 


„is done, and there is no more need of the Draper.” 


The printer was Harding's widow.. 
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the ironmonger when candidate as repreſentative in Dublin 
in 1733, and of Mr. Stannard who was that year elected 
recorder, are ſufficient proofs of this aſſertion. 


P. 44. I. antepenult, In the MS. whence moſt of theſe 
anecdotes are extracted, is the following memorandum, 


« See his MS. ſcheme to Mr. Pulteney, about, proper 
« meaſures to be followed by the court.” —Quere, What 
that ſcheme was ? fn als, * 

P. 45. Aer l. 29, add, See the Dean's own account of 
her, vol. XVII. p. 54. Three prayers compoſed by him, 
to make uſe of in her laſt illneſs, are printed in his 


works. She was interred in the great aiſle of St. Patrick's 
cathedral; and left money for a monument, which 
through negligence was never erected. Her executors 
indeed waited for an inſcription, which Dr. Sauift pro- 


mise o Write 5 
P. 48. l. 15. After melancholy, read, His chapter en- 


tertainments, which were four yearly, were not diſcon- 
tinued in his houſe, though he often declined preſiding at 
the table; and ſometimes ayoided the company of his moſt 


intimate friends. 


L. 35—37. Thoſe lines, with the remainder of that 
ſmall copy of verſes, lay on his table when his ſervant 
brought up dinner one day in September 1734. Mrs, 
Ridgeway, his houſe-keeper, ſeeing them, requeſted a 
copy; and the Dean immediately gave her the paper. 
P. 49. I. 20. Read, Mis. Whueway, a firſt couſin of 
the Dean's, who came from her own houſe at the other 


end of Dublin three days in each week, to read and chat 


with him, after Szella's death, being the principal female 
that frequented his table for many years, while his ine- 


mory remained. 


I. 29. Read, there is an air of merriment, in ſome of 
the pieces which he wrote afterwards, not to be found in 
any other of his writings ; fuch in particular are ſeveral of 


his poems, his Dire&/zons to Servants, his Polite Conver- 


ſation, and many of the whimſical things which he wrote 


in conjunction with Sheridan. _ 


P. 51. I. 17. Add, Modeſty and good-manners did not 

prevent Betteſworth from expoſing himſelf to the cenſure 
even of his own friends: for, upon hearing that the Dean 
had dined at Mr. Worral's houle, he went thither after 


or DEAN SWIFT. W 
e His powerful ſupport of Alderman French 
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dinner, poured out ſome of his ill language in the Dean's 
| Preſence, and ſaid, © He could bear the appellation of 
i rogue, or villain, rather than booby.” The Dean made no 
Fi Fo reply to him; but only obſerved to the company, © This 
| man is altogether beſide himſelf; I wonder his friends 
| | | ce do not take better care of him. Pray, Mr. Worral, 
Wh | „ ſend to his relations, to get him confined,” This mild 
anſwer quieted the madman for this time; and the Dean 
meer {aw i d gs. 
P. 52.1. 8. Read, or much more than one or two 
fittings to finiſh. The Beaſts Confeſſion was one of thoſe 
pieces. From this time his memoty was perceived gradu- 
ally to decline; and his melancholy increaſed by the 
ſtrength of his imagination, brooding over the unhappy 
ſcene of miſery which he foreſaw was his lot, when he 
| muſt become, as he ſaid, a perfect flabberer. He was 
1 often heard to offer up his prayers to Almighty God, 
5 e to take him away from this evil to come.“ The proſpeck 
14 of this calamity, which he was daily lamenting, contri- 
buted very much, as his paſſions were violent, to per- 
vert his underſtanding, to which many other particulars 


TTP 
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ſeem alſo to have concurred. 5 5 | 
P. 53. After l. 27, add, See much more of his affection 
and efteem in the ſaid Letter to Suit in 1739,—About 
this time, a friend whom he loved, and had much con- 
ſidence in, and whom he earneſtly requeſted to have an 
eye upon him and his affairs on account of his departing 
memory (and at the ſame time made him a preſent, which 
be begged him to accept af), came up to the Dean, when 
he was walking one day through the rooms of the lower 
part of his houſe. according to his daily practice, and | 
_ aſked him about his health, and ſo forth. This happened 
to be at a time when he was ſomewhat inflamed at ſome 
behaviour in one of his ſervants, and was about ſtriking 
him, which his friend endeavoured to divert, by making 
ſome apology for the man. But the Dean's choler in- 
1 Sa creaſing, he lifted up his cane at his friend, who defired 
til \__ him not to ſtrike, and held his arm. Upon which the 
lf good delirious old man recollected himfelt, begged par- 
l i can; faid, © You are a gentleman; I had quite forgot 


wu * myfelf; I am forry form” e Xa 
11] JS P. 54.1. ult, Read, the finus of his brain, 2 
$2] | 2 [5 


| houſe in Deanry-lane, 


„ QF DEAN SWIFT, zcaix 
P. 65. I. 1. Read, Mr. David Stevens, an ingenious 


_ clergyman of Delalaſſory, in the dioceſe of Dublin. 


L. 3. Read, and upon opening his head. . 
Aſter I. 8, add, When the Dean was dead, Mr. White- 


- evay, an eminent ſurgeon, nearly related to him, opened 
the ſkull, and found much water in the brain, 


L. 23: His houſe-keeper (Anne Brent) was daughter 
of his former houſe-keeper Mrs. Brent, whoſe huſband had 
been a printer. She was married to an idle e 


dne Ridgeway, a cabinet- maker; for the relief of whoſe 


neceſſities ſhe was once about ſelling an annvity of 20/, 


a year, that had been bequeathed to her for life by her late 


miſtreſs lady Newtown. The Dean, upon hearing of 


ſuch a deſign, commiſerated her caſe, and paid down the 


ſum agreed for as the purchaſe, retaining it in his power; 


then paid the annuity to her every year, as if it had been 


received from lady Newtowwnr's executors; and afterwards 
bequeathed it to her, which ſhe enjoyed till her death, 
which happened O&. 16, 1774. For her better encou- 
ragement to take more than ordinary care of him in that 
illneſs which he always dreaded and foreſaw as plainly as 


he would a —_— ſhower, he left her 100]. more. But 


to bind her more ſtrongly to her duty ſtill, after he had 
ſettled all his affairs by a laſt will, he ſigned a bond and 


Warrant for a further ſum of 300/.; obſerving, at the 
' ſame time, It may be, the jade will hereafter demand 


e intereſt upon this bond, though only intended as an ad- 


4 ditional legacy.” Upon which ſhe declared, ſhe never 


would do ſo, and wondered that the Dean could ſuſpe& 


| her of it. —However, his conjecture proved true in the 
end: for ſhe afterwards intermarried with an avaricious 
man, one Henry Land* (whom the Dean had formerly 
appointed ſexton of his cathedral, in which office he had 
acquired ſome wealth); who perſuaded her in 1748 to 


join him in demanding 144 l. for eight years intereſt due 


on the {aid bond, which was paid along with the princi- 


pal by the executors : but ſhe generouſly remitted a ſmall 


part, by way of benefaction to the Dean's hoſpital. 


After |. 37, He would often attempt to ſpeak his mind, 


but could not recolle& words to expreſs his meaning . 


e Mentioned in Dr. Swif?'s will, as bolding the leaſe of 8 
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: ſeemed diſpleaſed with her the whole evening. 
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- upon which, he would ſhrug up his ſhoulders, ſhake his | 
| head, and figh heavily. Among all kinds of ſmells, 


none offended him ſo much as the ſnuff of a candle. It 


happened, that a young girl, the daughter of his houſe- 


keeper's relation, blew out a candle in his chamber, At 
which, he knit his brows, looked angry, and ſaid,“ You 
are a little dirty ſlut!” He ſpoke no more of it; but 


P. 58. After l. 2, add, For he deteſted all immoral or 


impious men, and could not endure the hearing of any 
thing that tended to Jevity in religion, lewdneſs, or any 
immorality whatever. He always diſtinguiſhed between 
_ obſcenity, in common diſcourſe and writing, from what 


was only flovenly. The former was not to be endured ; 
but he wrote and ſpoke of the latter, merely in order to re- 
commend cleanlinels in dreſs and behaviour, by repreſent- 


ing filthineſs and ſluttiſhneſs in the moſt contemptible light. 
This he frequently did with great advantage, and for that 
good end. Cotion's Traveſtie of Firgil was much ad- 


mired by him, as a true original, He had much of it by 
Heart; but often lamented the author's indelicacy in many 


| lines of that poem; and wiſhed to ſee it freed from thoſe 


unch iſte expreſſions that offend modeſty. Upon which, 


Dr. Dunkin undertook to burleſque all thoſe paſlages of 
the firſt and fourth. books of the ZEneid, that Cotiou had 
| handled, but in a more decent manner than Cotton had 


done, and he added hkewiſe a great deal more. When 


this was thus finithed with infinite humour by that inge- 
nious gentleman, ſome one of his pretended friends bor- 
rowed it, with whom it remains to this d:y forgotten and 


unpubliſhed, A very humourous po:m, occationed by 


this circumſtance, is in the works of Dr. Dunkin. 


After l. 21, add, He was ſo generous and warm in 


his friendthips, that he had a ſingular pleaſure in re- 


commending, or doing kindneſſes to, all perſons in 
whom he law any degree of merit. And when he met 
wich gratitude, he got his reward, and expected no 
other. Upon a paper he wrote down the names of ſeveral 
| per {ons (but lett a few blanks) in the following manner, 
tor thote whom he ſtyles Ungrateful, Grateful, and Indi- 
rent; others, according to their behaviour, at different 
times, are marked D. Doubtful, and ſo fort,, 
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os Lift of Ungrateful— Grateful— Indi ferent —and 
Doubtful. 


Abp. of Dublin LOT. K ing» Mr. Warburton [Curate at 
: Laracor ], . 
Mr. Read. dl. 0 Mr. Walls, Ze 


Captain Berxege, g. Humphry May, > 


Mr. Harriſon, . 8: at laſt, rs Þ 


Mr. Fiddes, Dean of Down, Pratt, *. 
L. Pr. [LordPrimateMarf*) Mr. Berkeley, VV 


g. Mr. Shen, 1 
Mr. Forbes, 1. Mr. Robert Pooley, Co 
Mr. Barber, . Mr. Hips, „. 
Mr. Tooke, -—© g. Jobn Grattan, . 
M—M—| Mrs. Manley), 6. Robert Grattan, 1 
Dr. Sache verell, 1. Dr. Delany, i. partly g. 


Mr. Trapp, „I. Mr. e, * 
= Mr. Smytb, i. Charles Grattan, 8. 
Dr. $t—[ Bp. Stearnt], 4 Mr. Curtis, 5 


Mr. $traiford, ͤĩ' COT 


Mr. Ford, g. Mr. Nifet, FO "By 


Mr. Pope, g. Mr. Fames Stapford, | . 
Mr. Gay, 75 2 3— 5 „ 
Dr. Parnell, u. d. Queen C—, 2. 


Mr. Manley [the Poſt- Mr. A g. 


maſter}, _ u. Sir —, == TM. 


| Dr. ya Cel Mrs. Barber, . 


61. After 1.33, ads, 1 fortnight before he 


| 45. this truſty ſervant made his will, in the following 


manner: Imprimis, I defire, that my body may be 
„ buried in ſuch place and manner as my late maſter the 


« Rev. Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's, Dub- 


lin, ſhall pleaſe to order. 2dly, I do hereby bequearh 


to the ſaid Rev. Dean, a fuſee, quaile pipes and nets, | 


& which I humbly defire he will accept of, as the laſt 
«© mark of dut 5 affection from a faithful ſervant. 
« 3dly, and laflly, Placing all truſt and confidence in the 


"OM Juſtice and goodneſs of the ſaid Dean, I do hereby ap- 
point and empower him, the ſaid Dean, to receive and 
6 take into his hands all the remainder of my goods, 


This SIRE built wad a the fine r of St. FE 
Per 9 near St. Pate ick's . | N 


1 „money, 
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4c money, and effects whatſoever, at my death; and therc- 
* out to diſcharge, pay, and clear off, all my lawful 
s debts. And the overplus of the ſame I do hereby be- 
% queath to my elder brother Thomas Mac Gee; whatever 
the ſaid overplus ſhall appear to be, by an account 


4 drawn up and figned by the ſaid Dean.” The Dean 


performed the funeral ſervice, and was obſerved to ſhe 
Pi. 62. After l. 3, read, As to his writings, notwith- 
ſtanding Dr. Pelanz's opinion that * there are few he did 
„ not wiſh to have publiſhed,” he never appears to have 
been ſolicitous about the preſervation of the greateſt part 
of them. What he wrote to Mr. Pope, May 1, 1733, 


about Gay's liſters printing his E to make money of 


them, was probably the courſe he wiſhed to be taken with 
His own written amuſements, © I had rather ſee his 
44 ſiſters hanged, than ſee his works ſwelled by any loſs of 
4 credit to his memory. I would be glad to fee the moſt 
4 valuable printed by themſelves; welt which ought not 
& to be ſeen, burnt immediately; and the others that have 
e gone abroad, printed ſeparately like opuſcula, or rather 
4 be ſtifled and forgotten.“ —His writings in defence of the 
oppreſſed people of Ireland are well known; and that he 
might not be Wanting himſelf to encourage induſtry at 
Dublin, the place of his reſidence, while he pleaded their 
_ cauſe with others, he conſtantly lent out a large ſum of 
money, in fall portions of five or ten pounds, to honeſt, 
diligent, and necefiitous tradeſmen, who paid it with a 


ſmall gratuity to the houſekeeper, who had the trouble of 5 


keeping the account of the bonds taken, and weekly ay- 
ments; for he received back thele loans, by a certain ſum, 
out of the weekly profit of the borrowers” trades, in ſuch 


| Proportions as that the whole ſhould be re- paid in a year, 


namely, at two ſhillings a weck. 


* 


P. 63. I. 23. The youth's name was James Baylis; the 


accident was the loſs of one or two of his fingers. 


L. 28. Read, I will make him vicar directly;“ 


which he did accordingly, by beſtowing one of thoſe 


places on him, then vacant, worth more than eigbty 
| pounds a year. He was after wards pariſh clerk of ot. 


Mary's, Dublin. 


P. 64. Aber I. 25. add, His bounties were daily en- 


' tered in his accompt-book, and were thus diſtinguiſhed 


On 


Re, 


1 petits ons. | 


- 


P. 64.1, 26. Read, But his defire of acquiring a fund for 


his-intended hoſpital was not gratified at the expence of the 


r, to whoſe diſtreſs he was a daily witneſs in his walks; 
neither was it gratified at, the expence of his tenants, either 5 
by extorting heavy fines, or rack- rents. Nor did be ever 


deprive his little houſhold of any of thoſe comforts he 


thought them entitled to receive from an indulgent maſters . 


His butler and groom were each allowed for their board 


four ſhillings a week; ſo were his cook maid and houſe- 
| maid. As to the houſe-keeper, ſhe was much better paid, 
and generally dined and ſupped at his own table; for he 
lived very much at home. And though the ſervants 

were then daily fed for the moſt part at his expence, yet 


he always continued the ſame weekly allowances above 


their wages; which the men particularly (on account of 


their having cloaths alſo found them) could affo:d often 


to reſerve in his hands for ſome good purpoſe in their 
little way; which pleaſed him ſo much when it happened, 


that he never failed to add to the ſame a voluntary gift. 


He frequently obſerved, during the period of his own 
time, how much the neceſſaries of life were increaſed in 
their value by the variable ſtate of money; and in pars 


ticular, that all the proviſions for a table might be pur- 


chaſed at much leſs expence fifty years ago than at pre- 
ſent, On which account, when tenants came to renew 


leaſes, they always found he had the welfare of his ſuc- 


ceſſors more in view than his own immediate profit; and, 

in order to ſupport the dignity of their rank the better, he 
always refuſed to fine down the whole rents, for he re- 
ſolved never to renew a certain leaſe of good value be- 
longing to the Deanry, without raiſing the rent thirty 


pounds each time; for he found the lands in 1713 let at 
ſixty or ſeventy pounds a year only. The tenants, &c. 


be raiſed the rent of the ſaid lands, near Athy in the 
county of Kildare, from one hundred and ſeventy to two 


hundred pounds a year. 


+ Ii. 21. Read, Nor would he ſuffer one ſhilling of the 


| cathedral money, called “ The ceconomy eſtate,” to be 


| altenated from its proper uſe to any perſon, even for the 
| purpoſe of charity, unleſs connected with the ſame by his 


* 
7 
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| on each page of his weekly accompts; © grands dons 


P. 65. I. 2. Alter rent, add, and accordingly in 174 
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office, or that the perſon to be relieved was a ſufferer in 
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carrying on the work of the church. Such was the poor 
labourer who fell from a high ſcaffold in the great aiſle, 
and was thereby lamed, in 1732; to whom the Dean ap- 
dointed a weekly allowance, which he continued to enjo; 


: in 1765, and, if living, poſſibly ſtill enjovs. 


P. 65.1 31. Read, for three poor widows he built a 
nitle alms-houſe, which 1s ſtill Kept in good repair. 
After |. 28, add, and always recommended the uſe of 


the plaineft language. He improved even his vicarage of 
Laracor by the purchaſe of ſome rectorial tithes; and 


though he refided there but a ſhort time, he enlarged the 


Houſe, and improved the glebe and garden, leaving no 
charge for any of rheſe matters againſt his fſucceiſor. 


Though the Deanry of St. Patrick's be not of royal foun- 
dation, but was founded and endowed by an archbiſhop of 


Dublin in the reign of king John, yet the founder re- 
linquiſhed to the Dean and his Chapter many of his own 
5 e dae rights, both ſpiritual and temporal, ſo far as the 
precincts of the cathedral extend, which are called“ The 

„ [jberties of St. Patrick's,” and comprehend the two 
_ cloſes of the church on each fide, and ſuch parts of the 


adjoining ſtreets as now contain the whole compaſs of the 


ground antiently aſſigned for houſes and gardens to the 
Dean, Dignitary, Prebendaries, Minor Canons, Vicars 
Choral, and Choriſters, beſide the common eſtate for the 
uſe of the fabrick, called The economy. Within thoſe 
pounds the Dean was appointed ſole ordinary, with full 
Vifitatorial power as to enquiry and correction. Nay, the 
_ archbiſhop, as ſupreme ordinary, cannot viſit any of the 
_ wembers of the church in his annual courſe of viſiting 
his dioceſe, but only by the Dean and through him, by 


aiking him ſuch queſtions as he thinks fit to be reſolved 
ine Dr. Swift, who had been prebendary of that cathe- 
dral from 1700, many years before he became Dean, knew 
the rights and juarifdiction of his place very well, and often 
alſerted and maintained them againſt the archbiſhop at 


ſeveral times; and would not ſutfer any encioachments 
thereupon by any perſon whatſoever, | 


P. 66.1. /f. add, His charities made always 3 
derable part of luis expences. 4 on! 


P. 67.1.4. A couple of plain-drefſed diſhes of meat, 


gencrally roaſied, with a plain bread-pudding, were his 


choice; 
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choice; and in drinking he very rarely exceeded a pint of 
claret, which he ſweetened in every glaſs, either with 
2 ſome luſcious wine or with ſugar, 5 7 


P. 68. After l. 31, add, Thus he computed the number 


of miles he walked every day, though he went not out of 
his houſe into his garden in rainy weather, which was a 
large building, with two flights of back-ſtairs, beſide the 


great ones; all which he would frequently go up and _ 


dcn through all the rooms on each floor. 


P. 69. 1. 24. Read, when he ceaſed from walking 


much, he recovered his fleſh in a ſhort time, but, as 
Walking much was his pleaſure, he was every day even. 


then led about his chamber by his attendants.—He was 
cleanly even to ſuperſtition : his nails were always cloſe 
parcd ; and every ſecond day he ſhaved himſelf, though 


troubleſome, as he complained his hair was hard as hogs _ | 


briſtles; and he waſhed his feet as often. He changed his 
linen every day; and though he rarely went abroad, yer 
be daily drefled in his gown in the morning. In his per- 


ſon he was robuſt and maſculine, his deportment was 


commanding, and his walk erect. His voice was ſharp, 
ſtrong, and high-toned ; and there was a natural ſeverity 
in his aſpect, which even his ſmiles could ſcarcely foften, 
nor his utmoſt gaiety relax. He only {miled, when moſt 
pleaſed ; he never laughed-out loud. _ . 
P. 70. I. 4. Add, and very quick at obſerving the leaſt 


” negligence of good-manners in any of his company. 


L. 10. Read, which concealed his piety; and his pri- 


vate devotion, which was conſtant and uniform, The 


fame backwardneſs in ſhewing that tenderneſs and natural 


” affeCtion, which he really felt moſt ſenſibly for the poor 
and miſerable, but ſeemed to hide, and which made him 
appear obdurate and auſtere, on account of his rigid in- 


quiries into the cauſes of their diſtreſs, transferred the 
diſtribution of his liberality from initin& to religion; 
and made that, which in others is an exerciſe of ſelf-love, 
in him a duty and an act of obedience to Ged. 
P. 71,1. 3. Read, was a ſcale of infelicity, gradually 
aſcending ſtill to a higher pitch of miſery, as his ſtrength 


of reaſon declined, and his impatience increaſed, For he 


conſtantly felt ** anguiſh of mind, on account of any 
bad or oppreſſive meaſures againſt the welfare of his. 


country; Which raked his honeſt heart, and raifed his 


e leet, ©: 


4c wwile man ever married 


* 
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ſpleen, ſo that he took up his = againſt all evil inſtru- 
ments, while he was able to hold one; and how he dipped 


it in gall, to the terror of bad miniſters in both kingdoms, 
need not be ſaid. And whilft men of the greateſt genius 


viewed him at a diſtance with envy, Dunces joined with 


weak men, the tools of party, to perſecute him with their 
malice, for which they ſometimes felt his laſh. And 


being thus ſtung to the quick, thoſe who ſurvived him 
loaded his memory with calumny and vile inſinuations, 
not one of which was founded on truth. He was the ob- 
ject of pity to every good man; and whilſt he called upon 
| ſome of his, friends for their watchful care of him durin 
his ſtate of infirmity, the approaches of which he daily 


felt; he foreſaw the laſt cataſtrophe of it with dread and 
horror. Thoſe friends therefore, with the moſt melting 


concern, took that care of his perſon. and effects that he 
Wiſhed for, while he lived a melancholy inſtance of the fall 


of human 222 
The mi 


« The firſt is, the propagation of our ſpecies; ſince no 


p. 248. 


ot this adoption, {ee Bayle, old edits P. 527. . 


ſeries that human nature is ſubject to made him 
often think it better never to have exiſted at all: This 
made him adopt * that maxim, Non naſe: homini longe 
optimum eff. And he often aſked his friends their opinion 
of that matter. Upon this perſuaſion he always read the 
third chapter of Fob on his birth-day. And whoever paid 
him a viſit on that occaſion in the morning, was ſure .to 
find that part of his Bible lying open on his reading deſk, 
—The ſame ſentiments are in a ſmall tract, intituled, 
„Thoughts on Religion ;” where he ſaith, © Although 
„ Reaſon were intended by Providence to govern our 
. paſſions, yet it ſeems that, in two points of the greateſt 
© moment to the being and continuance of the world, 
„„ God hath intended our paſſions to prevail over reaſon. 


rom the dictates of reaſon: The 
« Other is, the love of life; which, from the diQates of 
4 reaſon, every man would deſpiſe, and wiſh it at an end, 
or that it never had a beginning.” See vol. XVI. 


To ſum vp all in the words of his friend Delany % He 
« lived long an honour to the human mind; and died (as 
he had lived for ſome few later years) a ſad monument 
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« of the infirmities incident to it in this houſe of clay; and 
« a melancholy mortifying memento to the vanity of the 


pride of parts.“ His life therefore does not afford leſs 


inſtruction, than his writings; fince to the, wiſe it may 
teach humility ; and to the ſimple, content and reſignation 
io the will of Divine Providence. i 


2 The following paſſages, not being connected fo cloſely abi 


the paragraphs in Dean Swift's Life to which they were 

added, are here detached from the places where they 
food, and printed together. Some of them have already 
JJ LY DE 


In the blank cover of a book, the Dean wrote this: 
% Under two lines id written, Dec. 27, 1713. | 


I waked at two this morning with the two above 
« lines in my head, which I had made in my ſleep. And 


„I wrote them down in the dark, left I ſhould forget 
« them. But as the original words, being writ in the 
« dark, may poſſibly be miſtaken by a careleſs or unſkilful 
«.tranſcriber, I ſhall give a fairer copy, that two ſuch 


« precious lines may not be loſt to poſterity : | 


% walk before no man, a hawk in his fiſt; 
% Nor am I a brillant whenever I liſt,” 


4 The following queſtion * is ſtated by one of the 


m Schoolmen. Suppoſing the whole body of the earth 


« were à great ball or maſs of the fineſt ſand, and that a 
« ſingle grain or particle of this {and ſhould be annihilated 
every thouſand years. Suppoſing then that you had it 


4 in your choice to be happy all the while this prodigious 
* maſs of ſand was conſuming- by this low method, until 
tr, 


thore was not a grain of it le 
« to be miſerable for ever after; or ſuppoſing that you 
„might be happy for ever after, on condition you would 


on condition you were 


« be miſerable until the whole maſs of ſand were thus 


e annihilated at the rate of one ſand in a thouſand years: 
« Which of theſe wo caſes would you make your 


Advertiſement by the Dean, in his defence againſt 


Jana lord Allen, Feb. 18, 1729; whom he has diſtin- 


* Stated by Sol to Addiſen, Spree, No 375. 
77 nes E427. Tot; 


DN 
* 
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guied, in vol. VII. p. 140. under the name of 
Traulus. | | e 8 
« Whereas Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrich's, 


Dublin, hath been credibly informed, that, on Friday 


< the 13th of this inſtant February, a certain perſon did, 


in a public place, and in the hearing of a great number, 


« apply hiintelf to the right honourable the lord mayor of 
* this city, ard fome of his brethren, in the following 


4 reproachfui ma ner: * My lord, you and your city can 


« ſquander away the public money, in giving a gold box 


«to a fellow who hath libeled the government!“ or words 


4c to that effect. Now, if the ſaid words, or words to 


ic the like effect, were intended againſt him the ſaid Dean, 
de and as a reflection on the right hon. the lord mayor, 
„ aldermen, and commons, for the decreeing unanimouſly, 
* and in full aſſembly, the fieedom of this city to the ſaid 
« Dean, in an honourable manner, on account of an opi- 


nion they had conceived of ſome ſervices done by him 


the ſaid Dean to this city, and to the kingdom in ge- 


& neral : The ſaid Dean doth declare, that the ſaid words, 
c or words to the like effect, are inſolent, falſe, ſcan- 
« dalous, malicious, and in a particular manner perfidious; 


4 the ſaid perſon, who is reported to have ſpoken the ſaid 
4c or the like words, having for ſome years paſt, and even 
« within ſome few days, profeſſed a great friendſhip for 
the ſaid Dean; and, what is hardly credible, ſending a 
« common friend of the Dean and himſelf, not many 
4 hours after the ſaid or the like words had been ſpoken, 
„ to renew his profeſſion of friendſhip to the ſaid Dean, 
ec hut concealing the oratory; whereof the Dean had no 
* account till the following day, and then told it to all his 


8 friends. 


On July 22, 17385 the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and 


Commons of Dublin, unanimouſly confirmed the grant of 

a piece of ground in Ouſtmantown Green to Dr. Swift, in 
order to erect his intended hoſpital thereon. But ſome 
little time after he took offence at the board of aldermen, 
upon this occaſion: There were two candidates for the 
place of phyſician to the Blue Coat Hoſpital, one of whom _ 
Was a Diflenter, and the other was a member of the 
Eſtabliſhed Church. As he eſpouſed the cauſe of the 


latter, he recommended it to ſome of his friends in that 


board; but, when the election came on, they made choice 


of 
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OF DEAN SWIFT. xlix 
of the Preſbyterian; which provoked him not a little, and 
the rather, as one of them defended it afterwards, when 
he was reproached for ſo doin», and ſaid, he would do it 
if it was to be done again. Upon which the Dean, being 
determined to leave his fortune ſolely in the management 


or thoſe who were friends of the eſtabliſhment, went home, 


and altered bis will, and appointed other truſtees for his 


intended hoſpital, inſtead of the aldermen, who have 


erected the houſe in another place; where the charity is ſo 
well conducted to the ſatisfaction of the nation, that every 
ſecond year the parliamentary bounty of 10007. is granted 
to the governors for making this good deſign of Dr. 


 S$4vif?'s more beneficial to the publick. a 


A true and exact Account of the Taking and Apprebending 
- ſeveral ſorts of Rogues, for robbing the Garden of the 
Rev. Dr. Swift, D. S. P. D. By SOLOMON SHUT= 
TLEWORTH, Drapier. „„ „„ 
« WHEREAS an Advertiſement was lately publiſhed 

by the Rev. Dr. Szwi/?, offering a reward of two guineas, 


for the diſcovery of thoſe who were concerned in robbing _ 


his vineyard near St. Kevan's: and whereas he gave a 
very particular deſcription of one perſon, ſtrongly ſuſpected 
of the ſaid robbery, v!z. that he commonly wore a dark _ 
wig, and had an extraordinary ill countenance : Now, 
this is to acquaint the ſaid Dr. Swift, that I Solomon 
Shuttleworth, Drapicr, (thinking it the duty of every | 
native of this kingdom to hinder that worthy patriot from 
injuries of all kinds) have taken a great deal of pains to 
dete& the robber. by ſeizing ſeveral perſons, who in my 
opinion exactly anſwered every part of the deſcription. - 
* On Monday laſt, I met a fellow with a dark wig, and 
a moſt villainous countenance, juſt coming out of the 
Tholſel; he had, methought, the look, and air, and gait, 
of a private robber; I ran and ſeized him inſtantly ; 


called for aſſiſtance, and roared out mv reaſons for ſo _ 


doing; but I happened to be a little miſtaken in the 
perſon, for the ſtanders-by told me, he was an attorney at 
law in good practice, who had no occaſion to rob gardens, 
fince he had a more profitable way of making money, and 


with much greater ſecurity. In the evening I fixed on 


another in St. John's Lane, who ſeemed; by the paleneſs 
of his face, the lankneſs of his body, and ſheepith caſt of 
| | one 
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one of TH eves, together with a very dark wig, to be 
undoubtedly the perion J was ſeeking. 1 ſeized him; hie 
trembled, and cried that he was a ta ytor, with a large 


family, and {wore that he never Role any 1 8 in 12 | 


Way during his life. 


& On Thurſday laſt, I TY my eves on a lw WO 
had, I think, the worſt of coun tenances, Wrapt up 10 a 


dark wig; bis Joo exyreti<d a mixture of infolence and 


—_ pot without a ſtrong tinfture of the highwayman in 
| he leemed capable of the boldeſt vill: anics, and at flit | 
Goks made me conclude him che robber 1 Was fecking. 


As J was running to fecure him, a friend of mine opp: If -- 


me; perſuaded me to deſiſt, aiſuring me, that he knew 
the fellow I was going to attack ; that his mind was ſtill 


worle,, it poffible, than his face; that he would take an op- 


portunity to cut my throat in à dark corner; that a 
ſeldom walked without murdering Weapons about him 
and tliat, akter all, he was no: chandler, but a comme x 
lerjeant. : wonder the king will employ fuch ill looking 
fellows, to be a living terror to his majeſty's lo, al 
tubjcéts. | 

4% In thort, having eſcaped many 1 by attacking 


multitudes with dark wigs and very ill countenances, J 
have, as vet, not fixed on the Proper PROS but ſhal! 


ſill continue my vcal for the intereſt of that worthy 855 : 


triot; and 1 ee it nor Na to take this pu! 0:1 
met chad iQ teſtif 1 it, belag nis molt faithful fervant, 


bolmon Sd wttlery: ith, 8 
Dubliu, Sept. 26, 1734. e 
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PLOT vPro? TLOT: 
4 BALL AD. 


[See vol XXV. p. 33. 
I. 
IH, wicked Whigs! ik can YOU mean; 
When will vour plotting ceake? 
Againſt our moſt renowned Queen, 
Her Miniftry and Peace? ; 
Your Proteſtant Succeſſion's ſafe, 
As Our great men agree; 
Bourbon has Spàin, the Fork ies 8 gh; 
Ihen heigh boys up 2. | : 
— er 
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11. 
Bome 1 vour Mack; 'avilian crew, 
From heavy roof of Paul, 
Moſt traiterouſly ole every ſkrew, 
To make that fabric) fall; 
And ſo to carch ber Majeſty, 
And all her friends begütle, Eo 
As bird: gare tr apd, by bo, s moſt ly, 5 
In pit: -fail, with a tile. 
| . 
You for vour bonchres M awkins areſt 
On good Queen Be day, | 
hereby much Treafon was ex tpreſt, 
As all true Churchmen tay, | 
; ant the Devil and the Pope, 
The F "CHIC Cur new ally, 
And Perdia too, that vourh of hope, 
On whom we all rely: 15 
: IV. . 
Fon ſent your Mohbocks next abroad 
Witch razordorm'd and kniv ty, 
"Who on night-walkers made laroad, 
And fcar'd our maids and wives; 
They ſcower'd the watch, 
Aud windows broke, 
But 'twas their true intent 
(As. our wiſe Miniſtry did ſmoke) | 
T0 verturn the Gov ernment. | 
| V. | 
| But now your laſt and bl ackeſt deed, 
What mortal can rehearſe * | 
The thought on't makes my: heart to bleed, 
Oh, Mu e alliſt my verſe 5 
A Plot it was to deeply lads 
80 diabolical, | 
Had nor the ſecret been betray” d 
In one 't had ſlain us all. 
Two Inkhorn-tops cou M ligs did Bll. 
With gun-powder and lead, 
Which, with two ſerpents made of quill, 
Lon! nad Band- box laid: 


„„ A 
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A Tinder-box there was beſide 3 

Which had a trigger to t, = 

To which the very wars. was ty a I 

T OT was deſign'd to do”: | | T1 

As Traitors ſpare nor care nor coſt, | 

Theſe crackers dire were ſent | 0 3 

To th' Treaſurer, per penny: poſt, | | 8 13 

And ſafely ſo they went; = LS 
And if my lord hadpull'dthethread, 5 

Then up had blown the train . 


And th' Ink-horns muſt have ſhot him dead, 
Or vile have burſt in twain, | 


VIII. 


But Fartuns ſpar'd that pr ecious life, 
And fo ſav'd Church and Queen: 
Good Savift was by, and had a knife 

For corn or pen made keen; 
« Stand off, my Lord!“ ery'd he,“ this thread | 
To cut I will not doubt.” 
He cut; thenop'd the Band-box lid, 
And ſo the Plor came out. 


„ 
| Now God preſerve our oracious Queen; 3 
| ERS And, for this glorious deed, _ 
MVM,ay ſhe the Doctor make a Dean 
| | With all convenient ſpeed! _ 
1 os What though the 7b hath hinder'd him, 
oe, As common ſtory tells; _ 
Vet ſurely now the Band. bo whim 
Will help him down to Wells * 


* Dr. Swift expected this bean, but was + diſappoint bes : 
Vol. * p- * 5 


& 4 


and the Chevalier de St. George, intended io be per- 
formed on the ib inflant, being the anniverſary f 
Ryeen Elizabeth, of pious and glorious 3 _ 


[See vol. XXV. p. 168.] 


The Owners of the Pope, the Chevalier de St. See, 
fourteen Cardinals, and as many Devils, which were 
taken out of an houſe in Drury Lane, at midniglit, be- 
tween the 16th and 17th Inſtant, and expoſed to view at 
The Cockpit for nothing (on the latter of thoſe days), 


think fit to acquaint the world, that their intention in 
making them was, with thoſe and other images (in 
caſe their goods had not been forcibly taken away), o 


have formed the following Proceſſion. | 


TWENTY Watchmen, to clear the way, with link- | 


boys lighting them on each tide. 


Twenty-four Bagpipes marching four and four, and 


playing the memorable tune of Lillibullero. 


Ten Watchmen marching two and Fs to prevent 2 


diſorder. 


Four Drums in mourning, with the Pope' 8 arms in their 


caps. 
| fey figure tis Cardinal Gualtert, lady made 


by the Pretender Protector of the Engliſh nation, looking 
down on the ground 1 in a ſorrowful poſture; his train ſup- 
ported by two Miſlionarics from Rome, ſuppoſed to be no- 


in England. 


TWO Pages, throwing beads, bulls, pardons, and in- 


dulgences. 
Two Jack- puddings ſ prinkling holy water. 


Tree. 


with theſe words, Nolumus Leges Angliæ mutare, being 


2 the device on the colours of the Right Reverend the 
Biſhop of London 5 ere when he WArened 1 into Cera in 


the year 1688. 
Six Beadles Wirk P flails 3 in ar bd. | 


Theſe followed b : four perſons bearing ſtreamers, each | 


with the pictures o 


The | Towtr, 


the ſeven Biſhops. WhO were lent to 
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Twelve Hautboys playing the tune of The omen ö 15 


Two Lackeys on each ſide of chem, bearing . 


e 3 „5 Twelve 
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Twelve Monks, repreſcnting the Fellows who were 
put into Magdalen College i in Oxford, on the expulſion ot 
the Proteſtants. 

Twelve Streamer-bearers, with different devices, repre- 
> f. nting ſandals, ropes, be ads, bald pates, and big: bethe a. 
Nuns, 

A Lawyer, epreſenting the C! erk of the High-Com- 
miſſion Court. 

Twelve Heralds. march ing 0: \ SH another. at a great 
diſtance, with pamplitets, fer ng forth King James II's 
power oi Aalperfins with the Leſt and Penal Laws. | 

On cal. f. e cf the Ile exalds,. fifty lik s. 
| After theſe, four fat Friars: 10:their habits, iveamers 
 cartied- over their heads, wich theſe words, “Eat and 
Mp pray,” EA 

our Jeſuits in Fnglilh h abits, «ith flower-de-luces on 
tus ir thoutders, inſe ned 5 eee ble;? and maſks on 

tar faces, on which 1s writ, „ The Houlz of Hanover. 
Pour Jctuits in their proper habits. | 
ae Cardinals of Rome in their red hats cuiiouſt; 
vrOUChE.: --:- | | EOS 

The Pope under a magni ificent canopy, with a light 


- 


lil er fringe, ac ccompanied by the Clievalier St. George on 


the left, and his counſellor the Devii on his ki: »hr. | 
The whole Procetl:on clofc <d.by twenty {ircarers, on 
each of which was wrought theis words, 


«Gy bl leſs Qucen A: ine, the nation's 2reat 1 der 5 
« Beep out the French, the E201 e, and the Prete: nder.“ | 


In this order it was intended, with proper relies of 
lights ar ſeveral ſtations in hs march, to go th; orough | 
Drury Lane, Longacre, Gerard Street, Piccadilly, Ger- 
main Street, St. Fames's Syuare, Pell nell, Straud, Ra- 
 therine Street, Riiſſel Street, Drury Late: Great Queen | 
Street, Little Hues Sticet, Holborn, Newgate Street, 
Cornhill, Biſbap gate Sirect, where they were to wheel 
about, and return thorough St. Paul's Church Yard to 
Fleet Street ; and at The Temple, before the ſtatue of 
- thatiliuftrious lady whoſe Anniverſary was then celebrated, 
that Queen wearing a veil, on Which are drawn the picture 
0 her preſcut N Tajeſty, and under it the battles. of 
Blenheim, os Ales, Ou: lcaarde, and the Pallas of the 
44:10 zu th. l Perkent vear 711. 8 | 


| After 
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After proper ditties were ſung, tlie Pretender was to 
have been committed to the flames, being firſt abſolved by 
tlie Cardinal Gaalteri, After that, the taid Cardinal was. 


to be abſolved by the Pope, and burnt. And then the 


Devil was to jump into the flames, with his Holineſs in his 


ans. 


And 1 let all the e 155 Amen.“ 


I. ET TER to the Earl of CHESTERFIELN, 
tro! mM Mr. FAU LK N KR 


00 My Lord, 


„HAVING been often ſolicited, | Fou ad many 
other perſons of learning and conſe ſence; to write fome 


anecdotes of Dr. Swift, I always rold you my incapacity 
for ſuch a taſk; that J had not leiſure, from my own 


|  buſinef>; and that, as there were many authors who had 


already publiſhed his life, 1 could fav very little after 


them. However, in com pliance with „our commands, 1 | 


tend you fome particulars of that great and good man. 


In his very early days, he was fond of knowing va- 


riety of life, in all ſhapes Whatever, from the beggar to 
the prince. When he was a child, he left luis mother, to 


goa ltroling With lome vagrant ey plies, who treated ng. 


* The charadier of Mr, Tag the writer of this leitet, is 


ſuflicic endly known as a man of integrity, to preclude all doubts 
concerning the authenticity of the facts w hich are contained in it, 


zs far as any of them fell under his own obſervation. It is not 


| however ſo certain, but that his credulity might be impoſed upon; 


and on that account ſome of the anecdotes mentioned in the former By 
_ part of the letter muſt be relied upon with caucion, Perhaps ſome 
of the circumſtances may be thought too trifling and unimportant 


to deſerve notice; but as, in the opinion of many readers, the 
moſt inſignificant matters derive a degree of 3 from the 


character of the perſons they are Seng with, the Editor did 
not confider himſelf at liberty to abr dge this epiſtle of the honeſt 


bookſeller, which he ſeems to have been prompted to write by the 


recommendation of his friend the earl of Cheſter field, to whom it is 
| addreſſed, See Letter III. from Lord CV to Grorge 


Fauliners 
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| = very ill, becauſe he would not ſteal poultry and linen for ©: 
| them, on which he left them at the end of three days, and 


| made what haſte he could home. | | 
| « At other times he was a waggoner's boy, a boot- 
$ catcher, an oſtler, a waiter at a tavern; would ſometimes 
| | _ dreſs himſelf like a weaver, a ſhoemaker, and other jour- 
= neymen in London, to get into the knowledge of their 
_ profeſſions. But his greateſt defire was to be a footman to 
a lady, for which purpoſe he would hire livery cloaths, 
inquire for ſervice at their houſes or lodgings; but, on 
examination for his character and diſcharpes, and inquiry 
3 | into his behaviour at the places he ſaid he had lived, he 
was always diſappointed, which gave lim great concern. 
“He took a trolick, when he was a young man, to 
borrow a beggar's cloaths, in which diſguiſe he went to a 
neighbouring farmer's in Glouceflerſhire, when all the 
family were at work in the fields ar harveſt-time, except- 
ing the wife, to whom he applied for alms, pretending to 
be very lame and helpleſs; but, inſtead of mecting with 
relief, the abuſed him, calling him thief, rogue, and 
robber, and made a hideous noiſe, which alarmed the 
huſband and the ſervants ſo much, that they all ran to the 
houſe; but, before they got thither, Swzft took to his 
heels, and eſcaped; after which he never again attempted _ 
to beg, and often faid, that young beggars got very little 
by their ſtroling trade in England, ns 
„When lord Lerkeiezy, one of the lords juſtices of 
Ireland, was in that kindom, to whom Dr. Swift was 
chaplain, lad, Betty Lerkeley his daughter was very fond 
of reading the great Mr. Boyles Meditations, and fre- 
quently defied Mr. Sit to read to her; but, being one 
time interrupted by company, he ſtopped, and my lady 
deſired him to fold down the leat where he left off: next 
day her lade thip requeſted nim to read to her again; when 
| | he began with the Meditation on a Brooym-ſtick, which 
18 5 pleaſed her ſo extremely well, that ſhe ran 1n the higheſt. 
| raptures on Mr. Boyle, who could write ſo religiouſly on 
a Broomſtick. But lady Beth, opening the book ſome 
Time after, found the Meditation on the Broomſtick in Mr. 
Sævoiſt's hand-writing, and ſtuck in at the place where he 
had been reading. This had the defired effect, as Mr, 
Savift never Was called upon again to read to her 


_ Jdyſhip, «Wh ” | 
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1e w hen the Dean was in London, he agreed with Mr. 
Pope and Mr. Gy to take a journey into the country for 
about a fortnight, and ordered his ſervants (who were on 
board-wages) to prepare themſclves ; but one of them, 
who was a ftranger in England, did not come to his 
maſter's lodgings | until he had ſet out, which threw the 
poor man into the greateſt agonies, being entirely deſtitute 


of money and friends; upon which, he hired himſelf to 5 
farmer at Iliugton, to make hay, and when he expected 


the Dean in town, he enquired for him at his lodgings 3 
when his maſter aſked bim; how he dared to be abſent, 
and not to attend him down in the country? The poor 


fellow anſwered, he had overflept himſelf, and was diſ- 


tracted when he heard he was gone to the country, as he 


had no money or friends in Loxden, owed for the rent of 


his lodgings, which he could not pay, and was afraid of 


3 being taken up for an J. ſe. robber. Which ſtory fo 
pleaſed and moved the Deal, that he again took him” into 
his favour, gave him doubie board-wages for the time he 


was abſent, and made him. a prefer: of three guineas for 
his great induſtry. 


« Some time after Dr. Sr t e came to the Deanry of F7. 


Patrick's, taking his rounds tluough the liberty of his 
precinct, he ſaw a nailer aud his wife at work very early 


in the morning, and, ſtopping to talk with them, aſked, 


„How much money they earned in a week, what children 


they had, and how much money to carry op trade?” 


They: aufwered, They had five children, no ſtock, nor 


any money to carry on buſineſs, nor could they ever hare 


a penny at the week's end, being obliged to pay very dear : 


for iron odds they got from the iron-monger, who em- 


ployed chem to make nails, Which he had very cheap from 
them, and made them pay the higheſt price for the rod- 
iron, as lie gave them credit, and took it out in work; 

and, what with the expence of rent, coals, and main- 


tenance of their children, they could never have one half 


penny betore- hand.“ The Dean then aſked the man, 


« how much money would be ſufficient to buy in rod: iron 


and coals, and to ſeil his nails to another irn onger, and 
to dipole of {ome in his own ſhop?” The nailer an- 


ſwered, * „ Thurty ſhillings, which would make him very 
happy.“ Ihe Lean replied, © Suppole I ſhould lend vou 


that money, | 10 do you propole to pay it 2” The nailer 


alwered, 


— — — — — * b 
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anſwered, © By a ſhilling a week.” „ Then, faid the 
Dean, I will advance you three guineas, to be paid me by 
a ſhilling every week; I inſiſt upon your being punctual 
in the payment, very honeſt, and very induſtrious, which 
is the ſureſt way to thrive.” The Dean, although he 


often paſſed by the ſhop, which was in Ngw Street, near 


the Dean's liberty, ſceing the nailer ſtill continue his 


Induſtry, did not call to him in three years; then aſked 


him, „How lis wife and children were? what ſtock in 


trade he had by him? and whether he could pay him the 


money he lent him?“ The nailer immediately thewed him 


his wife and children, who were very clean and decently 


drelſed; told him how much his trade and ſtock were in- 
crealed; © that he had the money ready to pay him, for 


which he, his wife, and children, were molt thankful, as 
in duty bound, for their extreme happineſs from ſo ge— 
nerous and good a benefactor; and that, after paying che 
Dean, he had thirteen guincas and odd money, and was 


out of debt.” This debt the Dean retuſed ; and made the 


' nailer a preſent of five guineas more, for his great indutiry- 


and economy. This, it is reported, was the firſt cauſe 


of the Dean's lending ſmall ſums to poor induſtrious - 
"tradeſmen. 99 F555 LY „„ 


No man was ever more liberal to his friends, or to 


worthy people in diftrels. When he came to the Deanry 
of--St; Pairick's, it was then worth 700 l. a „ear, and be 
had two other livings in commegdam with that, which 
made his income 900 J. per aunum, which he endeavoured 
to divide into three parts, for the following purpoſes ; firſt, 


to live upon one-third of it; ſecondly, to give another 


third in pœuſions and charities, according to the manner 
in which the people who received them had lived; and the 
other third he laid-by, to build an hoſpital for the re- 


ception of ideots and lunaticks: but he did not firictly ad- 


hure to theſe rules; for, being a molt regular and temperate. 

man, and keeping no more than three ſaddle-horſes, two 
| ſervants in livery, a houſe-keeper, and maid, who were all 
at board-wages, he did not ſpend half his income upon 
himſelf, ſervants, and horſes; and therefore he muſt have 

given more than half his income in penſions and charitable 
uſes during his life ; which is confirmed by the fortune he 
left behind htm, which did not amount to 11,0007. al- 


though he laid-by money every year, which at common 


—= 
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intereſt, and according to the above-mentioned ſcheme of 
ozconomy, would have amounted to more than double 
that lum; and What is remarkable in this generous man, 
that win he lent money upon bond or mortgage, he 
would not take the legal intereſt, but one ls cent . 
below it. 
& He could not be charged with prodigality or extra- 
vagance, but in one inſtance, and that was in having a 
| compleat ſetvice of filver plate; his diſhes, PRs covers 
for both, and his monteiths for cooling his claret and port 
wine in ſummer-time, being all fil. cls which might have 
coſt 1000 pounds. This made him often fay, © am the 
s pooreft man in Ireland that hath a ſervice of plate; and 
4e jicheſt dign! tied clergy man W ho doth not © Keep a coach 
* or a chariot.” ig V 


In the year 17155 en James Butler Duke of 7 
ond, who went from F.:pland to France to avoid tlie per- 
ſecution of parte, was atretwards degraded from all his 
honours and titles, to the degree of a yeoman; his pic- 
turcs and coat of arms were taken down, and cut in pieces 
in the mot ignomintous manner, in all public places 
where he had *itles. or employ ments, and particularly 1 in 
the univertitices of Orford and Dublin, of which places he 
was chancellor ; and when Mr, Hawkins, Uller King of 
Arms in 17 ont came to the cathedral church of S.. 
Pairicts, Dublia, attended by proper officers, to take 
down: * ams of the Ormond family „which were then in 
that church *, and where they continue, the Dean would . 
not permit kim to touch them, or ſufler ſo great an ind 8 
nity to be offered to that family, or to himſelf or his 
chapter; which was the Only inſtance of oppoſition in the 
| king's dominions: in which he acted with unp:rallcled 
; fricndſhi ip to that great but unhappy nobleman, as well 


as in preſerving the Tights and dignity of hirmſelf, and the 
independency of his chapter. 


e e Br. Sac always lived in the ſtricteſt friendſhip with 
people of. | OL and lcarningy and ſeldom broke with 


The arms of that noble family had been handſomely painted at 
the back of the ore an long before, in remembrance of benefits 


- received from The: ett O that name alter the reſtoration of king | 
Cbar les, K 85 | 


them 
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I Of whom, fee vel. XXV. p. 205, 


6+ 


them on account of party principles. I have ſeen the 


moſt friendly and affectionate letters between him and Mr, 


Addiſon, and ſhall give you the following: 
| 5 TO the Reverend Dr. SWIr r, 
Dear Sir, Dullin, June 3, 1710. 
«T AM juſt now come from Finglas, where J have 


been drinking your health, and talking of you, with one 
who loves and admires you better than any man in the 


world, except your humble ſervant. We both agree IN A 
requeſt, that you will ſet out for Hublin as ſoon as poſ- 


ſiwle. To tell you truly, I find the place. diſagrecable, 
and cannot imagine why it ſhould appear ſo now more 
than it did laſt year. You know I look upon every thing 

That is like a compliment as a breach of triendſhip; and 


therefore ſhall only tell you, that J long to fee you; with- 


out aſſuring you, that I love your compaay and value your 
converfation more than any mats, or that I am, with the 
_ moſt inviolable ſincerity and eſteem, Dear Sir, | 


Your moſt faithful, moſt humble, 
And moſt obedient ſervant, 


« Mr. Addiſon was one of the few who were fincere in 


their friendſhip * to Dr. Swwi/t, of which he gave a noble Z 
inſtance. Early in the reign of King George I. his Ma- 


jeſty appointed the earl of Sunderland lord licutenant of 


Ireland, and recommended Mr. Addiſon to him for his 

| ſecretary; for which Mr. Addiſon was very thankful. 
„But then, ſaid my lord, there are ſome people in Ireland 
who are not agrecable to me, with whom 1 hope you will 
not converſe when you go thither.” Mr. Addiſon an- 
ſwered, He was much obliged to his Majeſty for the 
honour intended him; but that he could not comply with 
his excellency's requeſt, as he would not ſacrifice his 
friendſhip for Dre Swif?, to be made chief governor of that 


T.. ͤ (((( 1 hy 
On the 5th of November 1709, Dr. Sacheverell + 


| preached a ſermon ſuited to the day at St. Paul's cathedral, | 


* Sec his own account of this, vol. XX, p. 136. 


| London, | : 
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fleets, in the heat of which a Scotch ſcaman was very ſe- 
verely bit by a louſe on his neck, which he caught, and, 


London, before the lord mayor and court of aldermen, 


which ſermon was printed, and cenſured by thehouſe of com- 


mons for a malicious, ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel, highly 
reflecting on her majeſty Queen Azze, her government, 
the late happy Revolution, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
On December 15, Dr. Sacheverell was impcached for high 
crimes and miſdemeanors, taken into cuſtody of the 


ſerjeant at arms, and impeached at the bar of the houſe of 
lords, in the name of the commons of Great Brilain, for 
high crimes and miſdemeanors, and delivered into cuſtody | 
of the deputy gentleman uſher of the black rod; was tried 
before the lords, and found guilty on the 22th of March 
following. The doctor, by order of the lords ſpiritual 


and temporal, was filenced for three years from preaching; 
and that ſermon and another were ordered to be burned by 
the hands of the common hangman before The Royal ;-. 
change in London; which was accordingly executed. When 


this affair was over, the miniſtry took very little notice of 


him, and treated him with great indifference : but, upon 
the rectory of Sf. Andrew's, Holborn, bong vacant, the 
doctor applied to them for that living, bur they had no 
regard to his ſolicitation; upon which he wiote to Dr. 
Sift, with whom he had a very ſlender acquaintance, to 
requeſt his intereſt with the government for that pariſh; 


and ſet forth, how much he had tutfered for them aua 
their cauſe. Dr. Swi? immediately carricd this letter to 
lord Bolingbroke, then ſecretary of ſtate ; who railed much 


at Sacheverell, calling him a buly, intermedding fellow, 
a prig, and an incendiary, who had ſet the Kingdom in a 
flame which could not be extinguiſhed, aud therefore de- 


ſerved cenſure inſtead of a reward. To which Swift re- 


plied, „True, my lord; but, let me tell you a' ſhort 


ſtory : In a ſea-fight in the reign of Charles Il, there was 


a very bloody engagement between the Hug liſb and Dutch 


ſtooping down to crack it between his Hails, many ©. the 


failors near him had their heads taken git by a chair mot 


from the enemy, which daſhed their blood and 1rains 


about him; on which he had compaiſion upon the pocr 


louſe, returned him to his place, and bid him live thee at 


diſcretion ; for, as he had faxed his life, he was bound in 
Og foes Do i ern ne Fratitude 
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gratitude to ſave his.” The recital of this put my lord 
Bolingbroke 1 into a fit of laughter; who, when it was oy er, 
ſaid, „The louſe ſhall have the living for vour ſtory,” 
And, ſoon after, Sache verell was preſented to it. 

* A voung cle rgvman, the ſor of a biſhop of Ireland, 
having married without the knowletd ge of 115 friends, it 


*-* FAVE umbrage to his family, who on. that account were 
very angry, and his father would not fee him. Dr. Swift, 

| being 1 in company with him ſome time atter, Taid, © That, 

| when he was a ſchool-bog at Kilkenny, he longed very 

much to have a horſe of his own to ride on; that one d ay 

phbe ſaw a poor man leading a very ma lean horſe out 

of the town, to kill him for the ein and the ſhoes. 

Swift, being much moved, afxed the man, if he would 

ſell him? Ihe bargain was very foon made; and Silk 

gave him all the money he had, which was about eighteen 

_ pence : the purchaſer immediarely got on him, to the 

very great envy of ſome of his ſchool-fellows, and to the 
. ridicule of others, and rode him about the town; but 


the horſe very ſoon tired, and lay down, Swift, who 
had no fable for him, nor any money to. pay for his 


grazing, hay, or oats, began to cry, and wept for the 
money. But the horſe died immedi ately, which gave 


the owner great relief.“ To this the young clergyman 
anſwered, „Sir, vour tory 1 1s very good, and applicable 


to me. I own | dcſerve it;“ and then burlt | into a flood 
of tears. The Dean made no reply, but went the next 
day to the lord lieutenant, prevailed on him to give the 
young gentleman a ſmall partth which was then vacant, 
to ſupport him and his wife, and ſoon after made a r 

_ conciliation between the father and the ſon. 


„ Being in company one day with Dr. Bolton . 


biſhop of Caſtel, and Dr. Edward Synge biſhop of Elbbin, 


and other truſtees of the linen manufacture s he aſked 


them, why that board did not elect him a truſtee, that he 
might have it in his power to ſerve his country ? The 
archbiſhop anſwered, That he avas too ſharp a razr, , 
and wonld ent them all, Yo en tlie Dean made n 
8 reply. 4 
N He 5 never orevall on- lor Car eret to * 
him a truftce of the linen board, or to recommend him 
to be a juſtice of the peace, although he was in the 
„ e | — 
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' OF DEAN SWIFT. I 


greateſt intimacy and friendſhip with his excellency x; 


who ſaid, „ am ſure, Mr. Dean vou deſpiſe both thoſe 
feathers, and would not accept of them.” The Dean re- 
plied, © No, my lord. I do not, as I might be ſerviceable 


to the publick in both capacities; but, as I would not * 
governed by your excellency, nor jobb at that board, 


fufter abuſes to paſs there, or at quarter ſeſſions or e, 


I know you will not indulge me for the good of this un- 


happy nation: but, if I were a worthleſs member of par- 
lament, or a biſhop, would vote for the court, and betray 
my country, then you would readily grant my requeſt.” 


To which his excellency rejoined, with great freedom and 


politeneſs, © What you lay | is liter ally. true, and neee 
you mult excuſe me.“ | 
The Dean took much pains to be well 1 in an 


affairs relating to Wood's halfpence, and the conſtitutions 


and laws of England and Ireland relating to the preroga- 
tive of the crown and the liberties of the people; Which 

made him take more time in writing the Drapier's Letters 
than any other parts of h works; the ſhorreſt of which 
letters took up at Icaſt ten days time to finiſh, and to write 


them according to law, and to the level and underſtanding EE 
of the molt illiterate of the common pcople. | 


« He was held in ſuch veneration and honour by all the 


members of his chapter, that they unanimouſly voted him 
20l. a vear out of their @coxomy, to keep the deanry- 
Houſe in repair; and, on account of giving up the uſe of 
this houfe for their public inſtitution, and as a further 
mark of their eſteem, t hey had his picture painted at full 
length by Mr. Bindon, the moſt eminent painter in 
Irelaud, who had ſeveral Poems wrote to him, in Latin 


and Englih, upon his fine performance ; which picture is 


**. The Dean bei one FO waited at the Caſtle, for an 1 


ente of lord Carteret, till his paticnce was exhauſted, wrote the 


foliowing couplet on a window, and went away : 
« My very good lord, tis a very hard taſk, 
For a man to wait here, who has nothing to aſk,” 


| To which the Earl ſabjoined this anſwer; ie 


My very good Dean, there are few who come here, 

ec But have ſomething to aſk, or ſomething to fear.“ 5 

We have been informed, this happened whilſt the proſecution. g 
or the Drapier' 9 Fourth Letter was n | 


3 | Xp) . - the -- 
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the property of all ſucceedin ng deans and chapters, and 
t 


placed in the large pailour of the deanry-houſe, with a 
fine carved Iriſb oak frame round it. 

« At a commencement in Trinity College, Dublin, ſome 
time about the vear 1734, Dr. Swift came into the regent 


houſe, where the vice- chancellor, doftors, and maſters; . 
Were fitting. On his entrance, the maſter neareſt the door 
roſe up, and ſo on in ſucceſſion until he advanced towards 


the head of the room, where the Vice- chancellor, Doctor 


Stearne biſhop of Clogher, and Dr. Baldwin Provoſt, fat 
as prefilents; and, notwithſtanding all the diſcourage- 
ments of the vice · clancellor and others at that end of the 
room, almoſt every one found themſelves in a diſpoſition 


to riſe up, The ſame happencd to en in the ſenate of 
Rome. | 


„ Alderman Barker, who was lord mayor a Kaul in 
the year 1733, and had printed ſeveral political“ pieces 


for Dr. Swift, made a preſent of the Deau 5 picture 1 


the univerfity of Oxford. 


„The rev. Mr. Harte, an ewinent Post, and cha oft -- 
the lite of Guta. ws Adolp his, hath informed ſome of his 
friends, that he had read eleven ſermons of the Dean's, 
which he had lent to Mr. Pope, who aſſured Mr. Harte, 
they were the beſt he ever had read ; and Mr. Harte hath 
ſaid the fame, who was very. circumſtantial in telling, 
© they were not only flitched together, but in a black 
leather caſe; that they were among Mr. Pope's papers, 
When he died; 

who had the reviſal and publication of all Pope's writings 

after his death, might have teen them; “ if fo, it is hoped 
that learned gentleman will oblige the world with the 


and that he believed that Dr Warbur ton, 


publication of fo vaſt a træaſure. 
« Dr. Swift frequently cicaued his library, to clear it 


of rubbiſh, and often burned Mss. of his own, which : 


* Mr. Ee FG had a. 1 from the Dean to the 1 
directing bim to return w hat mavulcrip's he had of Szofft's; 
amongſt which was, © Free Thoughts on the preſent State of Wy; 


40 affairs; which, Mr. Harter ſaid, was ready for the preſs 
when the Queen. died; but, upon meſſengers. being ſent to 


f tearch his prin'ing office, he a Ad his | journeymen broke the forms = 
to pieces before they pot admittance. 


Þ 2 Sce the wleription on Aid Mare vel. XIV. Po 296. 1 
did 
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GF DEAN SWIFT. Ir 
did not pleaſe him. One day in particular he brought 
above thirty of his ſermons from the ſtudy into his bed- 
chamber, where he was going to throw them into the fire; 
and being aſked, what papers they were? he anſwered, 
« Old ſermons, which I ſhall never preach again!“ Upon 
which, Dr. Sheridan begged them, ſaying, they would 
be very uſeful to him, who might preach very often ;” on 
which the Dean gave them to him. Three of theſe ſer- 
mons, to wit; on the Trinity, on the Teſtimony of Con- 


ſcience, and of Mutual Subjection, were publiſhed after 
Dr. Sheridan's death by his eldeſt ſon Thomas, who hath 


made a great figure as an excellent player, and alſo an 
author, by his treatiſe on Britiſb education. What be- 
came of the others, we cannot tell: but five other diſ- _ 
courſes, with great difficulty, have been procured, and 


added to the foregoing *. 


« The Dean, in his tour through Ireland, viſiting Wa- 


terford, enquired who were the clergy reſident there? 


Amongſt them Robinſon was his acquaintance, and accepted 


the Dean's invitation to ſhew him the city. Paſling near 


the remains of an old public building, the Dean obſerved _ 


a carved ſtone ; it was at ſome ſmall diſtance, but the way 
to it ſo covered with the moſt nauſeous filth, that he pre- 


vailed on Robinſon to carry him thither on his back. 
When he had ſatisfied his curioſity, by viewing the arms 
of the city, with this motto, Urbs intacta manet ; he re- 


turned to his inn, and wrote the following ſtanza: _ 


Us INTACT A MANET—/-7perque intacta manebit : 
 _. Tangere Crabrones quis bene ſanus amat 8 


Ribafor enquired the meaning of Crabrones; the Dean 
ket 


ket Him if he had ever, until that day, travelled through 


a country of hornets ; but, ſaid the Dean, for the benefit _ 
bol our female friends, I will tranſlate the epigram. After 


a very ſhort pauſe, he did it thus: 
A Thiſtle is the Scottiſh arms, ; 
Which to the toucher threatens harms; 
What are the arms of Waterford? _ 
ED That no man touches but a T—d, b 


FThere are tzvelve now in this collection. 
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& When he travelled in the country, he would often 
14 | buy half-penny's worth of tobacco, which is uſually fold 
Wi e. enge when retailed, to give to poor Iriſb people, 

5 N who are very fond of this diſagreeable weed. At one place, 
where he thought the meaſure too large, he bought thirty- 
two half-penny worths, and deſired the perſon who ſold it 
ö to weigh them all together, which was done, and the to- 
. bacco came to three 2 and ſix-pence; on which he 


—— — 


5 blamed the man for his folly, and made a meaſure for 

3 him, by which he got a reaſonable profit, inſtead of being 

il | - „ reladd” oo e N 8 

it xs He went to church three times on Sundays: in the 

1 | morning to his own cathedral; in the afternoon, to the 

"8 | French church (under the roof with Sf, Patrick's cathe- 
2 ; dral); and, in the evening, to the cathedral again, where 

| divine ſervice was performed in the moſt grand and ſolemn 

[|| | | manner, and much reſorted to by perſons of the greateſt 

| | quality and diſtinction. N 35 


„ Fires have ſometimes happened in Dublin, by which 
people of all denominations have been ſufferers ; upon 
Which melancholy occaſions, the Dean always exerted 
himſelf, not only in perſon, by going from houſe to 
houſe, to make collections for them; but would write and 
recommend their melancholy caſes to the public; would 
go to the afflicted ſufferers, offer them his ſervice, and | 
would be the firſt to ſubſcribe in a moſt princely and gene- 
rous manner to their relief; which worthy example of his 


the benevolent Citizens of Dublin would imitate. - 
He once had a deſign of leaving 3000 J. a year for 


8 yer, to be lent dut at intereſt, in ſmall ſums, not- ex- 
Jceeeding twenty pounds, which every year would incggaſe 


rhree hundred pounds, out of which only thirty poutifs.a_ 
year was to be paid to a clerk : but ſome great men of. 
the law adviſed him to the contrary, and ſaid, that, in- 
| ſtead of being a public good, it would become a mono- 
poly, great men would endeavour to be truſtees, and, 
iünſtead of ſerving the poor, would apply this money to 
their own uſes; upon which, the Dean laid this deſign 
ß . op „ 
„ KHlis acquaintance conſiſted of the beſt and greateſt 
men of Ireland, archbiſhop King, Dr. Helſbam, Dr. De- 
any, Dr. Bolton, Sc. When theſe perfons died, he 
fought for no acquaintance but with thoſc of middling 
JJ ee 
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them where they were miſtaken. 


portunity of improving their minds, and ſhewing his li- 
berality and generoſity to them, whoſe chair and coach- 
hire he would pay in a moſt bountiful manner, whenever 


they waited on him: and it was a conſtant practice with 
him, when he dined with perſons of inferior fortune to 


himſelf, to carry a ſmall joint of meat, a fowl, or fiſh, 


with bread, wine, ſalt, pepper, and vinegar, table-cloth, _ 
or napkins; which no one took amiſs, but gave him his 
Way, as it was always thought an honour to have his 
company. This cuſtom he practiſed in the country ten 
miles about the city. He was always attended by two 
ſervants when he went out of town; each of whom he 
made to carry a ſingle boot, to prevent any pride, jealouſy, 


or ſtrife, between them, 


« It was ſometimes a cuſtom with him, to allow a Sa- 
turnalia to his ſervants (according to the old Roman 
cuſtom) ; at which time he would attend them with gen- 
tlemen of his acquaintance, and allow them a genteel en- 
tertainment, with all the freedom and talk they could 

He was very indulgent to young authors, by giving 


them good advice, correcting their works, and telling 


© One Sunday being at Donnybrook church, near Dublin, 


Dr. Whittingham, archdeacon of the dioceſe, not coming 
in time, the Dean went into the church, put on a ſurplice, 


began the ſervice, and was reading the firit leſſon wnen the 
archdeacon entered: and, when he came into the deſk, 


the Dean toek off the ſurplice, gave it to him, and defired _ 
him to go on, ſhewing him the laſt verſe he had read; 
Which he was obliged to comply with. This aſtoniſhed 
the congregation, but particularly the archdeacon, who 
aſked the Dean the cauſe of ſuch behaviour. To which 
he anſwered, & You ſhould not keep ſo many people 


waiting for you, ſome of whom perhaps have ſeveral miles 


to ride to dinner, which may be ſpoiled by your 


The following ſtory the Dean told Mrs. Pilkington : 


A clergyman *, who was a moſt learned fine gentleman, 
but under the ſofteſt and politeſt appearance concealed 


* Dr, Bolton of WOW: ſee vol, XXVI. Pe 135. 
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underſtanding and ſmall fortunes 3 Which gave him an op- | 
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<« the moſt turbulent ambition, having made his merit as 
« a preacher too eminent to be overlooked, had it early 
cc rewaxded with a mitre. Dr. Swift went to congratulate 
& him on it; but told him, he hoped, as his lordſhip was 


a native of Ireland, and had now a ſeat in the houſe of 


© peers, he would employ his powerful elocution in the 


c ſervice of his diſtreſſed country. The prelate told him, 
© the biſhoprick was but a very ſmall one, and he could 


© not hope for a better if he did not oblige the court.” 


Very well,” ſays Swift ; « then it is to be hoped, when 
„you have a better, you will become an honeſt man.” 


“ Ay, that I will, Mr. Dean,” ſays he. Till then, 
© my Lord, farewell,” an{wered Swift, This prelate 


* was twice tranſlated to richer ſees; and, on every tranſ- 
lation, Dr. Swift waited on him to remind him of his 


4 promiſe, hut to no purpoſe; there was now an arch- 


* biſhoprick in view, and till that was obtained, nothing 


& could be done. Having in a ſhort time likewiſe got this, he 
* then ſent for the Dean, and told him, * I am now at 


the top of my preferment; for I well know that no 


% Iriſhman will ever be made primate ; therefore, as I can 5 
« rife no higher in fortune or ſtation, I will zealouſly 


„promote the good of my country.” And from thar 


time he became a molt zealous patriot. 


Some time before the Dean's memory failed him, Dr. 


Delany went to viſit him one morning, and aſked, © Mr, 
Dean, how do you?“ He anſwered, “ I am not the Dean 


2 
“ am not what I was; pity me, and pray for me.“ 


For many years before he died, he was afraid of loſin 


his memory; which made him dread a long life. This 


mis fortune he was ſo very ſenſible of, that he drew the 


ſtrongeſt picture of it imaginable, in the character of the 


enn, Travels, hu ethos. 
One time, in a journey from Drogheda to Nawan, he 
rode before his company, made a ſudden ſtop, diſmounted 
his horte, tell on his knees, lifted up his hands, and 
prayed in the moſt devout manner. When his friends 
came up, he deired and infiſied on their alighting, which 
they did, and aſked him the meaning.“ Gentlemen,“ ſaid 
he, © pray join your hearts in fervent prayer with mine, 
„that I may never be like this oak tree, which is de- 
„ cayed and withered at the top, whilſt all the other parts 
are ſound.“ 5 e 
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« Another time, walking with Dr. Young the celebrated 

poet, and ſome others, about a mile from Dublin, the 

Dean ſtopped ſhort. The company paſſed on; but, not 

: ſeeing him follow, Dr. Toung went back, and found the 

Dean fixed as a ſtatue, earneſtly gazing at a lofty elm, 

: which in its uppermoſt branches was much withered and 
decayed Pointing to it, he ſaid, “ ſhall be like that 
6e tree,: ſhall die at top *.” % owe | 
„ Sawift never was very outrageous, but his memory 1 

failed him by degrees for many years together; inſomuch 

that he forgot all his friends and domeſtics, could not call 
any of them by their names, nor for cloaths, food, or any 
neceſſaries that he wanted; in ſhort, his forgetfulneſs 
grew ſo much upon him, he could not remember any one 
paſſage of his life, nor read, nor even tell his letters, for 
near two years before his death. He likewiſe loſt the uſe 
of his ſpeech, excepting now and then uttering tome 1n- 
coherent rambling words, being incapable of aſking any 
queſtions, or of returning anſwers, nor could he aſk even 

b for one neceſſary of life. During this melancholy ſitu- 

ation, great care was taken of his perſon and food, as he 

I was incapable of dreſſing, undreſſing, or of helping him- 

felf to his cloaths ar yitivals; and ſo totally was he de- 
prived of all rational faculties, that he was treated like a 
new-born infant, being taken out of bed, dreſſed, led 
about the room by the ſervants and nurſe-keepers, fed, un- 
dreſſed, and put into bed like the youngeſt child, and had 
the actions of one, being fond of gold or ſilver toys, 
which he would play with, or put into his mouth.” 
„The Dean was of middle ſtature, well made, and 
comely, with very good regular features, an high fore- 
head, handſome noſe, large ſparkling blue eyes very 
piercing (which had their luſtre to the laſt, although he 
read very much, but never made ule of ſpectacles or 
_ glaſſes), an exceeding agreeable mouth, a fine regular ſet 
olf teeth, and round double chin with a ſmall dimple. 
His complexion, a light olive or pale brown.—When he 
Was dead, Mr. Whiteway, an eininent ſurgeon, nearly 
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This cireumſtance is confirmed by Dr. Young himſelf. See 
Conjectu: es on Original Compoſition,” Young's Works, vol. V. 
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related to him, opened the ſkull, and found much water 
in the brain. I am, | 


Your Lordſhip's moſt dutiful, & c. 


To the Teſtimonies of eminent Authors which have 
been exhibited in vol XIV. p. 297 —3 04, we ſhall 
here annex ſome others deſcriptive of the Dean, 

| both as a Man and as a Writer. 1 | 
&« Few characters could have afforded ſo great a variety 


of faults and beauties. Few men have been more known _ 


and admired, or more enyied or cenſured, than Dr. Swift, 


From the gifts of nature, he had great powers; and, from. 
the imperfections of humanity, he had many failings. I 
always confidered him as an abſtract and brief chromele of 
the times; no man being better acquainted with human 

nature, both in the 5 t and in the loweſt ſcenes of life. 


His friends and correſpondents were the greateſt and moſt 
eminent men of the age. The ſages of antiquity were 
often the companions of his cloſet; and although he in- 


duſtriouſly avoided an oftentation of learning, and gene- 
rally choſe to draw his materials from his own ſtore; yet 
his knowledge in the antient authors evidently appears, 
from the ſtrength of his ſentiments, and the claflic cor- 


rectneſs of his ſtyle. “ . OR RER. 
„ The character of his Life will appear like that of his 


Writings, They will both bear to be re- conſidered and 
re- examined with the utmoſt attention; and will always. 
diſcover new beauties and excellencies upon every exami- 

nation. They will bear to be confidered as the ſun, in 
Which the brightneſs will hide the blemiſhes; and when- 

ever petulance, ignorance, pride, malice, malignity, or 

_ envy, interpoſe, to cloud or fully his fame, I will take 
upon me to pronounce, that the eclipſe will not laſt long, 
No man ever deſerved better of any country than Saut 

did of his; a ſteady, perſevering, inflexible friend; a wife, 


a watchful, and a faithful counſellor, under many ſevere 
trials, and bitter perſecutions, to the manifeſt hazard hoth 


of his liberty and fortune !—He lived a bleſſing, he | 
died a benefactor, and his name will ever live au honour, 
55 VVV 
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O DEAN SWIFT. tut 
If we deduct ſomewhat from report, which is apt to 
add to the oddities of men of note, the greateſt part of his 
conduct may be accounted for by the common operations 


of human nature,—* Choler, Lord Bacon obſerves, puts 
men on action; when it grows adult, it turns to melan- 


choly.” In Swift, that humour ſeems to have been pre- 
dominant; governed, however, even his younger days, 
with a fund of good ſenſe, and an early experience of the 
world. He was thrown luckily, in the prime of life, into 


the family of a great perſonage, where he had the happi- 
neſs of an interview with a monarch ; from whence he had 


_ reaſonable hopes of ſatisfying his towering ambition. 
But he found them followed by nothing but diſappoint- 
ment. In a courſe of years, honours ſeemed a ſecond 
time to make their court to him. He came into favour 


with a prime-miniſter under another reign, even when 


different principles prevailed from thoſe which guided 
his former patron; a tare felicity | which, however, 
in the event, ſerved only to convince him, that he 


was baniſhed to Ireland for life, and that all hopes were 
cut off of his rifing, even there, any higher than the 
Deanry. What would one of his parts and wit do in ſuch 
a ſituation, but CR WENN as much as poſhble, eſpe- 


cially the higher claſs of it, which to a man of humour is 


naturally a reſtraint; where, at beft, as he obſerves, the 


only difference is, to have two candles on the table inftead _ 
of one? What, I ſay, would ſuch a one do, but cultivate 
an acquaintance with thoſe who were diſappointed like 
himſelf? what but write compliments on ladies, lampoons 
on men in power, ſarcaſms on human nature, trifle away 
life between whim and reſentment, juft as the bile aroſe 
or ſubſided ? He had ſenſe, and I believe religion, enough 
to keep him from vice; and, from a conſciouſneſs of his 


integrity, was leſs ſolicitous about the appearances of 


virtue, or even decency, which is often the counterfeit of 
it. The patriot principle, which he had imbibed in queen 


Anne's reign, lurked at the bottom of his heart; which, 
as it was more active in thoſe days than fince, ſometimes 
rouzed him to defend the church, and Ireland his aſy- 


lum, againſt any new incraachments.— View him now in 


his dechne. Patlions decay, and the lamp of life and rea- 


| ſon grows dim. It is the fate of many, I may ſay molt 
zeniuſes, who have ſecluded themſelves from thegworld, 
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Ixxii BIO GR APHICAL ANECDOTES 
to loſe their ſenſes in their old age; eſpecially thoſe wa 
have worn them out in thought and application. Provi- 


_ dence, R has therefore ordained, that the eyes, the 
inlets o 


knowledge, ſhould be impaired, before the un- 
derſtanding, the repoſitory of it, is decayed; that the 
defects of the former may protract the latter. Few of us 
are enough ſenſible how) much the conjugal tie, and the 
ſeveral connexions which follow from it, how much even 


domeſtic troubles, when ſurmountable, are the phy ſick of 
the ſoul; which, at the ſame time that they quicken the 
ſenſes, preſerve them too. BO WWI æxæR N 

If we conſider his proſe works, we ſhall find a certain 
0 maſterly conciſeneſs in their ſtyle, that has never been 


« equalled by any other writer. The truth of this aſſer— 


tion will more eyidently appear, by comparing it with 
_ « ſome of the Authors of his own time. Of theſe Dr. 
 « Tilloiſon and Mr. Addiſon are to be numbered amongſt 
t the moſt eminent. Aadiſon has all the powers that can 
' captivate and improve: his diction is caſy, his periods 
4 are well turned, his expreſſions are flowing, and his 
% humour is delicate. Tillotſon is nervous, grave, ma- 


c jeſtic, and perſpicuous. We muſt join both theſe cha- 


e racters together, to form a true idea of Dr. Swift: yet, 
1 as he outdoes Addifiu in humour, he excels Tillotſon in 
4 perſpicuity. The Archbiſhop indeed confined himſelf 
to ſubjects relative to his profeſſhon; but Addiſon and 
46 Favift are more diffuſive Writers. They continually. 
% vary in their manner, and treat different topicks in a 
5 ent ſtyle. When the writings of Addiſon terminate 
1 in party, he loſes himſclf extremely; and, from a de- 
4 licate and juſt comedian, deviates into one of the loweſt _ 
_ «kind, (See the Freeholder.) Not fo Dr. Swift; he ap- 
e pears like a maſterly gladiator. He wields the ſword 


« of party with eaſe, juſtneſs, and dexterity; and while | 


1 he entertains the ignorant and the vulgar, he draws an 
. equal attention from the learned and the great. When 
he is ſerious, his gravity becomes him. When he 


% Jaughs, his readers muſt laugh with him. Politicks 


4 were his favourite topick, as they give him an oppor- 
14 tunity of gratifying his ambition, and thirſt of power: 
yet, even in this road, he ſeldom continued long in one 
„ particular path. He has written miſcellaneouſly, and 
has choſen rather to appear a wandering comet, than a 


& fixed ſtar. Had he app 


ied the faculties of his mind t6 
. 
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T ond great and uſeful work, he muſt have ſhined more 


40 gloriouſly, and might have enlightened a whole plane- | 


« tary ſyſtem in the political world *. N 
« The poetical performances of Dr. Swift ought to be 


ec conſidered as occaſional poems written either to pleaſe or 


« to vex ſome particular perſons. We muſt not ſuppoſe 


te them deſigned for poſterity; if he had cultivated his 
„ genius in that way, he muſt certainly have excelled, eſ- 


« pecially in ſatire. We {ce fine ſketches in ſeveral of his 


pieces: but he ſeems more defirous to inform and 
« {trengthen his mind, than to indulge the luxuriancy of 
his imagination. He chooſes to diſcover and correct 
« errors in the works of others, rather than to illuſtrate 
„ and add heauties to his own. Like a ſkilful artiſt, he 
is fond of probin | 
“ larging them to open view. He prefers cauſticks, 


wounds to their depth, and of en- 


0 which corrode proud fleſh, to ſofter balſamicks, which 


give more immediate eaſe. He aims to be ſeverely uſe- 
5 ful, rather than politely engaging ; and as he was eitlier 
not formed, or would not take pains, to excel in poetry, 
ehe became in fome meaſure ſuperior to it; and aſſumed 
„more the air and manners of a critick, than of a port. 


« Had he lived in the ſame age with Horace, he would 


« have approached nearer to him than any other poct: 
„and if we may make an allowance for the different 
e courſe of ſtudy, and different form of government, to 


* Let us hear a celebrated Modern's too rigid deſcription of 
our Author: © In Swift we ſee a turn of mind very different 
from that of the amiable Thomſon ; little reliſh for the ſublime 
or beautiful, and a perpetual ſucceſſion of violent emotions. All 
his pictures of human life ſeem to ſhew, that deformity and 
meanneſs were the favourite objects of his attention; and that 
his ſoul was a conſtant prey to indignation, diſguſt, and 


other glaring paſſions ariſing from ſuch a view of things. 


And it is the tendency of almoſt all his writings (though it 
was not always the Author's deſign) to communicate the 
ſame paſſions to his Reader; inſomuch that, notwithſtanding 


his erudition, and knowledge of the world, his abilities as a 


Popular orator and man of buſineſs, the energy of his ſtyle, the 


elegance of ſome of his verſes, and his extraordinary talents, 


in wit and humour, there is reaſon to doubt whether by ſtu- 

dying his works any perſon was ever much improved in piety 
or benevolence.” Peattie, p. 387. e | 
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& which each of theſe great men were ſubject, we may 
& obferve, in ſeveral inſtances, a ſtrong reſemblance be- 
© tween them. Both poets are equally diſtinguiſhed for 
„wit and humour. Each difplays a peculiar felicity in 


« diction; but, of the two, Horace is the more elegant and 


„delicate; while he condems, he pleaſes. Swzft takes 


« pleaſure in giving pain: the diſſimilitude of their tem- 


“pers might be owing to the different turns of their for- 


tune. Savift early formed large views of ambition and 
« was diſappointed. Horace, from an exiled low ſtate, 


6 roſe into afflucnce, and enjoyed the favour and friend- 
« thip of Augustus. Each poet was the delight of the 


principal perſons of his age. Cum magnis vixifſe was 
not more applicable to Horace, than to Swif?f, They 
„ hoth were temperate : both were frugal; and both were 


2 


of the ſame Epicurean taſte. Horace had his Lydia; 
„ Savift had his Vengſſa. Horace had his Meceras and 


« his Agripþa; Swift had his Oxford and his Bolingbroke, 
« Horace had his Virgil; Swift had his Pope.” ORRERY. 
„Lord Orrery hath made ſo many and ſuch judicious 


& obſervations upon the excellency of Swz/?'s ſtyle, that 
« little, I think, can be added to them. His own defi- 


« nition of a good ſtyle was this, Proper words in proper 
« 4!aces. To profit by this definition, two things muſt 


be carefully examined, and attended to. The firſt is, 
„carefully to conſider the power and propriety of words. 


„And the next, the ſtrength and harmony arifing from 


their arrangement, and connexion with one another. 
„ Both theſe, after long ſtudy and practice, were become 
« ſuch a habit in Swift, that it coſt him little pains, or 
0 attention, to diſplay them in his compoſition ; and yet, 
„ after all, that which gave his ftyle its true and beſt 


« diſtinction, was the clearneſs and perſpicuity ariſing 


4e from that conciſeneſs in his ſtyle which gives obſcurity 
4 to almoſt every other; and which Lord Orrery therefore 
„ moſt properly calls a maſterly concifeneſs. I can com- 
« pare it to nothing ſo properly, as to that character 
« of a right line, which, as it is the plaineſt, ſimpleſt, and 


« eaſieſt to be comprehended by the eye, is, at the ſame. 


time, the ſhorteſt that can be drawn between any two 


« points. —As his ſtyle was evidently: formed upon 8 


plan of the beſt Latin writers, I cannot tell how to ac- 5 
count for its being any way defective in his 2 
Latin, as Lord Orrery charges it to be, And I mutt 


OF DEAN SWIFT. tay 


66 ; frankly own, chat, in my judgement, his monumental 
« inſcription to the memory of duke Schomberg (or rather 


« to the reproach of his heirs) will ever remain a juſt ex- 


6 ception:h his e 4 s cenſure.“ > DELANY. 
« My ſincere love for this valuable, indeed incompa- 
e rable man, will accompany him through life: and pur- 


4 ſue his memory, were I to live a hundred lives, as many 


« as his works will live; which are abſolutely original, 


& unequalled, unexampled. His humanity, his charity, 
| 3 his condeſcenſion, are equal to his wit; and require as 


good and as true a taſte to be equally valued, a POPE, 


Letter to the Earl of Orr: cry, March 17, 1736. 


« It happened very luckily, that, a little before I had 


e reſolved on this deſign, a Gentleman had written pre- 
„ dictions, and two or three pieces in my name, which 


« had rendered it famous tough all parts of Europe; 


« and, by an inimitable {pirit 1 humour, raiſed it to as 
„ high 2 pitch of reputation as it could poſſibly arrive at. 
„By this good fortune the name of Iſaac Bickerftoff 


gained an audience of all who had any taſte of wit.“ 


STEELE, Dedication to the Firfl Volume of Tatlers, 


„ You have with you three or four of the beſt Englih 
„Authors, Dryden, Atterbury, and Scbift; Tedd tliem 


« with the utmoſt care, and with a p irticular view to their 
« language.” CHESTERF{ELD, Letter CLXXI. 


I be age of Leavis XIV. was very like the Anvuſtan; | 
& Boileau, Moliere, La Fontaine, Racine, &c. eſtablithed _ 
« the true, and expoſed the falſe taſte. The reign of king 
« Charles IT. (meritorious in no other refve&) baniſhed 
e falſe taſte out of England, and prolerthed Py uns, 
« Quibbles, Acrofticks, &c. Since that, falſe wit has 
6c renewed its attacks, and endeavoured to recover its loft 
© empire, both in England and France; but without ſuc- 
& ceſs: though I muſt ſay, with more ſucceſs in France 
„ than in England; Addiſon, Pope, and Sawift, having vi- 
« gorouſly defended the rights of good ſenſe; which is 
 & more than can be ſeid of their cotemporary French 
„ authors; who have of late had a great tendency | 
to le faux brillant, la refinement, et Þentortilement. 
„ And Lord Roſcommon would be more in the rrp now 
„than he was then, in ſaying, that | 

„The Ezglyh bullion of one ſterling line, 


6 * Prawn to Er ench wire, would through wholepages ine” 


Letter CL XXV. 
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4 tive form: this ſtrikes the greateſt; 


of the pe ople.” 
taire”s encomiums may be ſeen in his own n | 


to the Dean, vol. XXI. p. 269; and in his Letters 
on the Engliſh Nation, p. 213. 215. 225, $356. 
| Home 85 Elements of Criticiſm. | 


„% Mr. Melmoth obſerves, ( Fitzofborne” 8 Letters, vol. II.) 
* that Swif?'s ſiyle has this peculiarity, not to have one 


* metaphor in his works. His 1 Images are ſucprizingly 


and cxhibited in their true, genuine, na- 
and, being fetched 
„generally from common ms they e the loweſt 


40 3 


M. Yo 


* 1. * . . , 
PROPOSED FOR DR. SWIFT, 743 


Hie jacet 
Democritus ille neotericus Rabelzſius nofter; 


JoxaTnan SwiF r, 8. T. P. hujus cathedralis nuper decanus ; 


Momi, Muſarum, Minervæ, alumnus perquam dilectus; 
ee Hypocritis, Theomachis, juxta exoſus ; 
Quas tributim ſummo cum lepore 
Periſit, denudavit, debellavit, 
Patriæ infelicis patronus impiger, et propugnator. 
Prunores arripuit, populumque interritus, 
Uni ſcilicet Xquus virtuti. 
Han favillam n 7 
$S quis ades, nec penitus excors videtur, 
Debits U verges Fan | | 


See alſo | 
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4. The Editor may per hays be a for 12 ab 
"nitted a few pieces of dubious authority in the preſent 
Supplement; though he hath uſed ſuch liberty cauttonfly, 
and in general hath afſigned reaſons for it. By way of 
' atonement, if any ſhould be deemed neceſſary, he will 
point out the titles of many others ; which, having been 
erroneoufly aſcribed to the 1 885 be d not Cath ey ts 
7 card as ſpurious. _ 


«© Mully of Mountoabn. By the Author of the Tale of 2 
Tub. 170 E. | 
« A new Voyage to thi Ifland of Fools, perfecting 
the Policy, Government, and preſent State, of the 
Stultitians, By a noble Venetian. 1713.“ 5 
A Letter to the Diſſenters. 1714. c 

6 Eſſays, Divine, Moral, and Political; Dix. „ 
Religion in general. 2. Of Chriſtianity. 43. Of Prieſts. 
« 4. Of Virtue. 5. Of Friendſhip. 6. Of Gor ernments 

*« 7, Of Parties. 8. Of Plots, + By the Author of the Tale 5 
«of a Tub, ſometime the Writer of the Examiner, and | 
tne original Inventor of the Band-box Plot T. 1714.” 
„An Hue and Cry after Dr. Sw, 1714.” 

© The Wonderful Wonder of Wonders, by Dr. Swift 


** 


<<. 


a 


a 2X «x 


ef | 


„The Blunderful Blander of 1 


( The Benefit of F arting explained. 17225 . 
„The Lady's Anſwer to Don Fart-in-hando + Benefi of 


« Farting. 1722, 
The Benefit of F arting further explained, vindicated; | 
and maintained, againſt thoſe Blunderbuſſes who will : 
not allow it to be concordant to the common Law.” 
„The Manifeſto of Lord Peter. 1726.” 3 
Gulliveriana: or a Fourth 8 of Miſcellanies. 
Being a ſequel of the three volumes publiſhed by Pope 
and Saift, 1726. kia genuine Traginents are in- 


* This poem was Dr, King” $3 { hs fraudulent attempt to deceive 
was a piratical Publiſher's. | 
+ In the ſecond edition, 171 65 the title was thus altered, 
Collected from the Works of F. $1 * 5— of * F. 8 and 
i Author of the Tale of a Tub.“ | 
I See vol, XXV. p. 33. „ 
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termixed in the volume, with many infamous and {| puriou: 
productions. The author was Smedley.] 
« The moſt wonderful Wonder that ever appeared to 


© the Brizih Nation. Being an Account of the Travels of 


% Mynheer Yeteranus through the Woods of Germany. 


And an Account of his taking a moſt monſtrous She Bear, 


& who had nurſed up the Wild Boy; their landing at 
& The Tower; their reception at Court; the daily viſits 


they receive from multitudes of all ranks” and orders of 


cc both Sexes. With a Dialogue between the old She Bear 
& and her Foſter Son. To which is added, Viri humani, 
fag: & facet: Gulielmi Sutherland, multarum artium & 
« {cientiarum Doctoris Doctiſſimi, Diploma.” Written by 


«the Copper-tarthing Dean, 1726. 


The Six-penny Miſcellany. 1726. Fo 
It cannot rain but it pours: or, the Firft Part of Lon- 


ce don ſtrewed with Rarities. Being a full and true account 
of a tierce and wild Izdian Deer that beat the breath out 
*« of Mr. U——'s body. As alſo how Madam Fauſtina, 


K : 


Lay 


the rare, Singing Woman, has been taken hoarſe. To- 


„ get] her . 3 a lamentable ſtory of their being blooded. 


& And. wiſe a true relation of the arrival of the two 


6 er dus black Arabian ambaſſadors, who are of the 
„ fame country with the wonderful horſe lately ſhewn in 
& King-fireet. N. B. The Second part of this book, by 
| u. Miltalke of the printer, was publiſ. cd firſt, 1726. 


The Broken Mug, a Talc. By Dean Swift.” 
% Miſcellanea. The ſecond volume. 1. An Eber upon 


60 Gibing, with a project for its improvement. The 


* praiſe 'of women ; done out of French. 43. An ell on 
66 


the . of giving fortunes with women in marriage. 


44 4. Swifteana; or, Poems by Dean Swwyft and ſeveral of 
4 His friendz. 5. Laus Ululæ, the praiſe of owls; tranſlated 
from the Latin, by a Canary-bird.” [The grearer part 


of this volume appears to have been Dr. Sheridan s, pro- 


bably in conjunction with the Dean, ] 


* Art of meditating over an Houle of ffice. 1727.” 

Wo Lillipzrian Odes. I he fift on the famous Eu- 
«e106 with which Captain Culliver extinguiſhed the 
a flames 1 in the Royal Palace, | The {econd, ing a 


* Meaning that publ ited by L Dr, faule, ſec vol. V. p 165. 
„ 60 Bookie | 


n 


92 LES 


$PURIOUS PRODUCTIONS. - luxix 


« Bookſeller to a Coffee-houſe, where the Author Was. 
66 1727. 


« Memoirs of the Court of Lilliput. Written by Captain 


„% Gulliver : Containing an account of the intrigues, and 


*« {ome other particular tranſactions of that nation, omitted 


35 ein the two volumes of his travels. Publiſhed by Lucas 
( Bennet; with a Preface, thewing how theſe papers fell 
into his hands. 1727. 


« A Trip to the Moon. By Mr. Murtagh M*Dermot. 
« 1728,” 
« An hiſtorical and critical Diſſertation upon the art of 


« ſelling Bargains. 1728.“ 


schemes from Ireland, for the benefir of the body na- 


| © tural, ecclefiaſtical, and politick. The firit humbly 
offered, for making Religion and the Clergy uſeful. 
„ With che Autlior's obſervations on the cauſe and cure 


of the Piles; and ſome uſeful directions about wiping 


4 the Poſteriors. The ſecond, An infallible ſcheme * ro 
- 6 Pay the public debt of this nation in ſix months. Hum- 
«6 


ly offered to the conſideration of the Pt. 1932.” 
« A ſerious and uſeful Scheme, to make an Hoſpital for 


| © Tncurables; of univerſal benefit to all his majeſty's ſub- 

| * jects. Occafioned by a report, that the eftate of Richard 

| © Norton, eſd. was to be appointed by Parliament for ſuch 
« an endowment. To which is added, A Petition of the. 


« Footmen in and about Dublin. By a celebrated Author ; 


„ in Ireland. 1733. 


An Eſſay upon improving and adding to the Stren2rh | 
e of Great Britain and Ireland, by Fornication ; ; juſtify; ing 


the ſame from Scripture and Reaſon. By a young Cler- 
„ gyman. 1735.” This was written by Mr, tor, 
and endeavoured to be paſſed-off as Swif?'s, 


The Queriſt T; containing ſeveral Queries propoſed 


e to the conſideration of the public. 1736.” 


That part of the laſt Will and T ee: of Iſaac 


* Bickerſiaff, eſq. which relates to the public; with his 


« ſtrange and wonderful prophecies, to be fulfilled in the 
% years 1738 and 9g. To which is added, an important 
« Meditation on a ſtaff, 8 Fragment. | Publiſhed in pur- | 


* This pamphlet v was written by Mr, Pilkington, See vol. XXVI, 5 


Fe 135 
q By Biſhop 11g. An excellent work, „ 
„ ſuance 
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” ſuance of the ſaid Will, by Gabriel Bickerſtaf, ER his 
cc nephew and executor. 1738.“ | 
« A propoſal humbly offered to the P— -t, for the 


11 more effectual preventing the further growth of Popery. 
« With the deſcription and uſe of the Eccleſiaſtical Ther- 


« mometer; very proper for all families. By Dr. S— f. 


3 10 which is added, the humble petition of the weavers 
0 and venders of gold and filver embroideries, &c.“ 


„Dean Swwf!'s Medley. Containing, 1. His ſcheme 


4 for making Religion and the Clergy uſeful, &c. 2. Rea- 


* ſons againſt Coition. 3. The natural hiſtory of the 
Arbor Vitæ. Together with ſeveral other curious and 
ic entertaining things, not mentioned in the title.“ : 

„Human Ordure botanically conſidered. The firſt | 
« eſſay of the kind ever publiſhed in the world *. 1748.“ 


An ingenious and learned diſcourſe, being a Jnr 


« preached to a congregation of glaſs bottles; found 


e amongſt ſome manuſcript papers belonging to a certain 
4 facetious Divine lately deceaſed. Third edit, 1752.” 


« A Supplement to the Works of Dr. Swift, by 
5 {For the moſt part genuine, but ex- 


tremely incorrect.) 
« An authentic copy of the laſt Will and FO PITS of 


the Rev. Dr. Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin. 
Va To which are added, ſome ROY. Hobs by the 


“ publiſher.” 


=" 66 Dean Sewift's Ghoſt. 1 753. 


& Dean Swif?'s Legacy to the 1 1 of FR 
ce preſent age. Publiſhed, according to the Dean's ap- 
e pointment, by H. F. eſq.“ | | 
« A Dialogue in the Shades below ; W by Mrs. : 


4 Philips, Mrs. Pilkington, Dean Sevift, Galileo, Lois the 
c courtezan, and teveral other perfons. of taſte and 
« diſtinction.“ | 


« Modern Honour, a poem in two cantos, ſupnoled to 
ebe written by Dean Swift in 17493 and adaretled to 


= Mr. PEEP. ti 4t0. 1760. + 


* Written by Dr, Chanberlope. 


1 Lax 1 


b R. SWIFT'S REMARKS 
on 


The Firſt Fifteen Pſalms of David, tranſlated into ® 
& Lyric Verſe. Propoſed as an Eſſay ſupplying the 
« Perſpicuity and Coherence according to the Modern 
« Art of Poetry; not known to have heen attempted 
e before + in any Language. With a Preface, contain- 
„ing ſome Obſervations of the great and general Defec- 

td tireneſs of f the preſent Verſions in Greet, Latin, and 

V £Zzglih, by Dr. [James] Gibbs ||. London, printed 

g « by J. Matthews, for F. Bartley, over: bx Re : 
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1 N = in Holborn, 1701.“ 

| WM _ * Bagpipe. Swiet. = + NorT kops ever will again, . 
1 this and. RO | Sternhold; des. To, | | 

= : 


. 11 By a . on the fic page it appears that theſe 
| Rennieks were thought valuable by one who mult be allowed to 

f | have been of no inconfiderable rank both as a Poct and an Hu- 

| mourift : “ The following Manvſcript was literally copicd from 


*« the printed original, found in the library of Dr. FJ. Swift, 

© Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin. The marginal Notes and Pa- 

* rodies were written by the Dean's own hand, except ſuch 
* & as are diſtinguiſhed with this mark (y), with which Tam only 
= ec chargeable. W itaefs ld Raney this 25th day of February, 
| « 1743.  WiLLiam DUXKiN. 
EE « W. B. The Diiglnal was by me preſented to his Excellency _ 
wy « Philip Dormor Stanhope Earl of Chefterfield, Lord Lieutenant - 
3 | «6 General and General Governor of 15 eland. | 5 W. D. 25 
0 p R. iB s. 


_ 7 PSALM or DAVID) . 
Comparing his different flate of the righteous and the wicked, S 
A in * and dhe ne vt world, 


DR WIr Tr. 


Fil 1 warn the reader that this is a lie, both here and 
Dt alt over this book; for theſe are not the Palms of David, 
R. A but of Dr, Gibbs. | ' 


Svrrr. I. i . RICE 


Izxxii DR. SWIFT'S REMARKS ON 


DR. GIBBS, 


THR ICE happy he that does refuſe 
With imp ious [1] fnners to combine; 

Who ne'er their wicked way purſues, 
And does the ſinner's ſeat [2] Naas 


But fill to learn and to obey _ 
The law of God is his delight, 
In that employ himſelf all day, mY 
And reads and thinks thercon at [3] night, 


[ll = For as a tree whoſe ſpreading root 

Wl 77 By ſome prolific ſtream is fed, 

_ Wm Produces [4] fair and lively fruit, | 
And numerous boughs adorn its head; 


Whoſe very [5] leaves, tho? ſtorms deſcend, 

In lively verdure ſtill appear: 

Such bleſſings alway ſhall attend 8 
The man ha Hors the Lord rerere. 15 


'D R. s WIT Tr 


J But, I dre, with Sous n a man may combine 
ſafely enough. _ 85 | 
21 What part of ſpeech | is it? „ 
] A man muſt have ſome time to Neep 3 1 & that 1 will | 
change this verſe thus: L 
„ And thinks and dreams thereon all night.” | 
la] Look ye, you muſt thin the boughs at the top, or your 
fruit will be neither fair nor timely. 
[5] Why, what other part of a tree appears in a mel : 
edle, bende the leaves? Read, | | 


"Theſe very leaves on which you ſpend © 
_ Your woeful ſtuff, may ſerve for ſquib: 
| Such bleſſings always ſhall attend 
%%% madrigals of Dr. Gibbs. PD 


Though the above might ſerve for 3 tolerable ſpecimen 

Y 7 Swift's remarks; the whole ſhould be given if it were 

poſſible to make them intelligible without copying the 

verſion which is ridiculed, a labour for which our Readers 
would ſcarcely thank us. A few detached ſtanzas, how- 
ever, with — Dean $ None on . ſhall be ee Wy 

| by 


DRB. GIBBS'S PSALMS, Ixxxiii | 
3 'DR. GIBBS, = 

Why do the heathen nations riſe, 
And in mad tumults j join! 


Confederate kings vain plots [1 deviſe. 
Againſt th' Almighty's reign! 


But thoſe that do thy laws refuſe, | 
In pieces thou ſhalt break; 
#2] And with an iron ſceptre bruiſe 


The difobedient [3] neck. 


- Ye earthly kings „the caution hear ; 
Ve rulers, learn the ſame [4]: 
Serve God with reverence, and with fear [ 28 
His joyful praiſe proclaim. 


| £6] For ſhould the madneſs of his foes 
TW avenging God incenſe, 
_ _ Happy are they that can repoſe 
In him their confidence [7]. 


| No fears ſhall then 1 my. ſoul [8] depreſs 
Though thus my enemies increaſe : 
[8] And therefore now ariſe, O [9] Lord, 
And waged * as mars, 


5 D Re 8 W 1F 1. 
6 Ta : FIRE) t 1 that ever kings entered into o plots and 
3 confederacies againſt the reign of God Almighty. : 
” [2] After a man is . in Rs it 15 no . matter to 
* have his neck bruiſed, fo : 
©, Fil Neak.  -- | | | 46 
[4] Rulers muſt. hw it, os Kings may only have | it. 
| 5] Very proper, to make a joyful proclamation with fear, 
'6 | For ſhould the foes of David's Ape | | 
Provoke his grey-gooſe quill, _ 
Happy are they that can eſcape 
= Ihe vengeance of his pills. 
. T7] Admirably reaſoned w connefted ! 
ne 5 65 Depreaſe, Loard, Scot ic. ks 5 
5 9] He dehres God's help becauſe he is not - afraid of 4x 
8 his enemies; others, 1 think, uſually defire 1 it when they 
4 arg afraid. | 


8 ED And 


iv DB. SWIFT'S REMARKS ON 
DR. 64338. 


And thus [1] to grant a {ure defence 
Belongs to God's [2] omnipotence. 


But you, my frail [3] malicious foes, 
Who do my power deſpiſe, _ 

Vainly how long will ye oppole,. 
And [4] falſely calumnize ? 


Since thofe alone the Lord has bleſt 
Who do from fin refrain, a 
He therefore gronts what I requeſt [5], 
And hears when 1 [6] complain ! 


| F hen ſhall my ſoul with more divine 
And ſolid joys abound; : 
Than they with ſtores of corn and wine, ; 

Thoſe earthly riches, crown'd [7]. 


And thus confidipg, Lord, in thee, 
I take my calm repole [8]; 

For thou cach night protecteſt me, 
F 'rom Lal my [9] treacherous toes, 


D RN. S WIE T. | 3 
mM The Doctor hath a mighty affection for the particle 


tbas : he uſes it four times in this (the 3d) Pſalm, and 100 
times in other places; and always wrong. | 


[2] That is as much as to ſay, that he that can do all chives 


| can defend a man; which I take to be an undoubted truth. 


3] Are they malicious out of frailty, or frail out of malice ? 


18 That is, they fay falj: things falſely, —I will diſcover 


the Doctor's ſecret of making coherence and connex1ons in the 
- Pſalms, that he brags of in his title and preſace: he lays violent 


hands on certain particles (ſuch as and, when, /ince, for, but, 


thus, ſn, Se .) and pretles ho. to his ſervice on all decafions, 
ſore againſt their wills, and without any regard whether the 
Tenſe will admit them or no. 


[5] It is plain the Doctor never requeſted to be a poet. 
[6] If your requeſts be granted, why do you complain? 
[71 have heard of a crown or garland of corn; but a crown 


„ wine is new, and can hardly be explained, unlets we e ſuppoſe | 


the wine to be in iſicles. 
[8] And yet, to ſhew I tell no fibs, 
Thou haſt left me in thrall 
Is Hopkins eke, and Doctor Gibs 
The vileſt rogue of all. 


[9] Aye and open focs too; or his reyoſe out not be very 


Tur 


calm. 


Wit. 
oſe 


xy” 


net has it 9 0 5 for Saul 35 the RO meant, 


DR. G1B35's PSALMS, xo 


D R. GIBBS, 


T by heavy hand reſtrain 
[1] With mercy, Lord correct: 

Do not ([z] as if in 30 diſdain) 

My helpleſs foul reject. 


For how ſhall I ſuſtain 
[z] Thoſe ills which now I bear? 
1 My vitals are conſum'd with pain, 
- [4] My ſoul oppreſs'd with care! 


Lord, I have pray'd in [ 91 vain, | 
80 long, ſo much oppreſt! 

My very [6] cries increaſe my Pain, 
And tears prevent my reſt: 


| Theſe do my fight impair, 
And flowing eyes decay 
While to my enemies I fear 
Thus [7] to become a prey. 


If I've not ſpar” d him, though he's grown | 
My cauſeleſs [8] enemy; 

Then let my lite and fortune [9] crown 
! to him a prey. 


. d- 


5 D R. SWIFT. 


Col Thy heavy hand reſtrain ; : 
Have mctcy, Dr. Gibbs: 
Do not, I pray thee, paper ſtain 
With rhymes retail'd in dribbs. 
[2] That bit is a moſt glorious botch. | 
The ſqueaking of a hoggrel. 
4] To liſten to thy doggrel. | 
5] The Door muſt mean himſelf; bor, I | hope David 


never thought i: 


5, Then he is a dunce for crying. 5 
That is, he is afraid of becoming a prey to his enemies 


ville his eyes are ſore. 


1. If he be grown his cane enemy, he is no > ns 
wuiltle x | 


[9 He gives a thing before he has it, and gives it to him | 


But, 


ED DR. SWIFT 8 REMARKS ox 


D R. 0 IB BS. 
But, Lord, thy kind aſſiſtance [1] lend 
_ Ariſe in my defence: 
According to thy laws [2 contend 
For 1njur'd innocence, 


That all the nations that oppoſe 
May then confeſs thy power; 
Therefore affiſt my righteous cauſe, 
That they may thee adore: 


For equal judgement, Lord, to thee, 
The nations [3] all ſubmit; 
Be therefore [4] merciful to me, 

And my juſt ſoul acquit [5] | 
oy Thus, by God's gracious providence [6], : 
ED & ill preſery'd ſecure, © 5 
Who all the good and juſt defends 

With a refililefs [7] power. 


| All men he does with juſtice view; 
And their iniquity 

With direful vengeance can purſue. 
Or paticatly [5] pals by. 


D R. s WIr 1. 1 | 
1] Bak why ind? does be ehen to return it back when 2 


5 he has done with it? 


[2] Profane raſcal! he makes it a ſtruggle and estate 7 


| between God and the wicked. 


3] Vet, in the very verſe before, be talks of nations ; that oppoſes : 
4 | Becauſe all nations ſubmir to God, . God N 


1 be merciful to Dr. Gibbs. 


159 Of what? | | 
Poor David never ont acquit 
A criminal like thee, 
Againſt his Pſalms Who could commix 
Such wicked poetry. | | 
[6] Obſerve the connexion. | 
_ [7] That's right, Doctor; but there wil be no o comending . 


2 "Tj you defired a while ago. 


Tis wonderful that Providence | 
Should ſave thee from the halter, 

Who haſt in numbers without ſenſe 
Burleſqu'd the holy Pſalter. 


18 That 15 no great mark of viewing them with juſtice. 


| God has wiſer ends for paſſing by his vengeance. on the | | 
vicked, * 1 Junge! | | 


Tal 


| have it ops like a 88 or a thiet: 5 


DR. GIBBS'S PSAL MS. luwxvi 


DR. GIBBS, 
Lo! now th' inflictions [1] they defign'd 
By others to be borne, 
Even all the miſchiefs [ 2} in their mind, 
Do on themſelves return. 


Ober all the birds that mount the Air, 
And fiſh that in the floods appear [ 31. 


| Confounded at the ſight of thee, _ 
My foes are put to flight [4]. 

: Thus thou, great God of equity, 
Doſt ſtill atlert m y right 5 J. 


But God eternally remains 
I] Fixt in his throne on high, 


And to the world from tlieuce ordains e 


[/] Impartial equity. 


1 thus conſider till, O Lord, | 
The juſtice of my cauſe ; 5 
Who often haſt my life [8 refior'd 

From death's devouring jaws. 


And from the barbarous [9] * they v tread, 
No acts of Providence 

Can cer oblige them to recede, 5 
Or 15 [10] their bold ollence. . 


2 V R. s WIr r. | | 
[4] 1 but what ſort of things are theſe infliftions 2 | 
[2] If the miſchiefs be in their mind, what need they return 


eon themſelves? are they not there already? 85 


[3] Thoſe, I think, are not very many : they are good Sh | 
when they are caught, but ul then we have no great ſway over : 
them. | 

[4] The Docter! is miſtaken; for, when people are conſounded, 
they cannot fly. | | 
5] Againſt Sternhold and Hopkins, 5 
6 That is falſe and prophane : God is net fixed any where, 
| 7] Did any body ever hear of partial equity? | 
\ 18] Nothing is reſtored, but what has been taken away; 1 ; 
that he has been often raiſed from the dead, if this be true. | 

[9] The author ſhould firſt have premiſed what ſort of paths 
were properly barbarous. I ſuppoſe they muſt be very deep or 
dirty, or very rugged and ftony; both which 1 myſelf haves 
heard travellers call barbarous roads. 

[10] Which is the way to ſtop an offence? would you 


— 


bail DR. SWIFT'S REMARKS, ae. 


DR. GIB BS. 
And on their | impious heads will pour 
Of ſnares [1] and flames a diſmal ſhower 
And this their bitter cup ſhall be 
[2] To drink to all eternity. 


0 [3] But they were all perverted grown, 
Polluted all with blood, 
And other impious crimes : not one 
Was either juſt [4] or good, 


| Are they ſo ſtupid [5] then, ſaid [6] God, 
Wbo thus my-[7] ſaints devour ! 
| Theſe [8] crimes have they not e 
Nor thought upon my power. | 


[o] O, that his aid we now might have ) 

5 From Sion's holy hill, ; 

That God the captive juſt would fave, 
And glad all I/rael! 


All thoſe wholead a life like this 
Shall reign in everlaſting bliſs [16]. 
DR. i iir Tt. 


LJ A ſhower of ſnares on a man's head would 4 Wonderful 
execution. However, I one: it is * r thing m— co 


ſwallow them. 


2] To taſte the Doctor's poetry. 
[hr But they were all perverted grown, 
In ſpite of Dr. Gibbs blood; 
Of all his impious chains not one 
Was either juſt or good. | 
[4 For a man, it ſeems, may be good, and not juſt. | 
5] The fault was not that they devoured ſaints, but that they 


. 2 ſtupid. Q. Whether ſtupidity makes men devour ſaints, 
or devouring ſaints makes a man ſtupid ?. I believe the latter; 1 
descauſe they may be apt to lie heavy on one's flomach. 


6] Clod. [7] Strains. [8] Chains. 
bi And O, that every pariſh clerk, 

Who hums what Brady cribs 
From Hopkins, would attend this work, 
And glad the heart with Gibos, _ = 
fro] And ſo the Doctor now may kiſs 1 
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& J have a mind to write and publiſh an account 
© of all the particularities of this fact: it will be very 
* curious; and I would do it when Mr. Harley is paſt 
danger. Journal to Stella, March 12, 1710-11. 

Da Yeſterday was ſent me a Narrative printed, with 


_ all the circumſtances of Mr. Harley's ſtabbing. 


„ had not time to do it myſelf: ſo I ſent my hints 
& to the author of the Atalantis 2; and ſhe has cooked 


it into a fixpenny pamphlet, in her own ſtyle; only : 
© the firſt page is left as I was beginning it. But 
am afraid of diſobliging Mr, Harley or Mr. S“. 


& John in one critical point about it, and ſo would 


e not do it myſelf. It is worth your reading, for 


6e the circumſtances ARE ALL TRUE.” Ibid. April 16. 
„There is an account of Guſcard by the ſame 


86 woman, but the facts ſent by P. . 9.55 Ibid. Nov: * 


Mrs. Manley was fo 38 by Dr. Swift, in 
„A Learned Comment upon Dr. Hare's ex&llent Sermon, 
„ preached before the Duke of Marlborough, on the Sur- 
„ render of Bouchain;” in * A true Relation of the ſe- 
„ eral Facts and Circumſtances of the intended Riots 
«and Tumults on Q. Elizabeth's Birth-day;” and in 
„The Duke of Marlboroueh's Vindication, &c. *.” See 

Journal to Stella, Nov. 3, 1711, —Befides theſe three Trafts 


(which are all inſerted in this volume), ſhe wrote “A 


Wetter to the Examiner, concerning Dr. Hare's Tract 
ce called “ The Barric:= Treaty Vindicated;“ An Anſwer to 


4 Baron Both;zar's Memorial ;” and, A modeſt Enquiry 8 


e into the Reaſons of the Joy expreſled by a certain Sett of 
_ People, upon the iprexding a Report of her Majeſty's 


« Death;” from hints ſuggeſted by Dr. Swift, The laſt- 
mentioned pamphlet in particular bears ſtriking marks of | 


the Dean's aſſiſtance. 


d A name given to Dr. Sewift by the ducheſs of Shrew: 


te See Journal to Stella, Aug. 2, 1711. 


8 An account on Mrs, Manley wil be reſized to that aft, 
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NARRATIVE, Ge. 


e OR, a 


4.4.3 


A TRUE 


HERE is nothing l wich more e plea- 
ſure in hiſtory, than the minute puſſuges and 
dircumſtances of ſuch facts as are extraordinary and 
ſurprizing. We often lament to ſee an import. tant Ace. 


| cident nakedly told, ſtript of thoſe particularities which 


are moſt entertaining and inſtructive in ſuch relations. 
This defect is frequent 1 in all hiſtorians; not through 
their own fault, but for want of iner mation: for, 


while facts are freſh in memory, nobody takes care to 


record them, as thinking it idle to inform the world 
in what they know already; and by this means the 


accounts we have of them are only traditional, the 


circumſtances forgotten, and perbaps ſupplied with 
talſe ones, or formed upon probabilities, according to 
the genius of the Writer, 

But, belides informing poſterity on ſuch occa- 


Gown: there is ſomething due to the preſent age. 


People at diſtance are curious and concerned to know 
the particulars of great events, as well as thoſe in the 


© The facts in this Narrative are confirmed, and the 
ſhare the Dean had in it is acknowledged, in various parts 
of this collection: and, from his intimate conneQions with 
the treaſurer and ſecretary, his account of this ſubject 
may be conſidered as founded on the beſt information, See 
his Letter to Abp. King, March 8, 1510-11, the very day 
on which Mr. Harley was ſtabbed; 490 tis Journal to 
Sella, of che ſame date. | 


VTV 
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by the magiſtrates at the. principal town in Rouer 


"ED NARRATIVE or 


metropolis; and fo are the neighbouring nations. And 
the relations they receive are uſually either very im- 
perfect, or milrepreſented on purpoſe ws the of 


: of party in the relators, 


I ſhall endeavour to avoid both theſe errors in the 


fact I am going to relate; and, having made uſe of 
ſome good opportunities to be informed from the firſt 
hands of ſeveral paſſages not generally known, I hope 


it will be in my Power to give Tome on to the 
publick. 


About ſix years ago, chere came into England a 


| French Papiſt, the younger brother of a noble family 


in that kingdom, called Antoine de Guiſcard, abbot de 


Borly near The Cevennes in Frances And as it is the 


uſual cuitom for cadets of quality there to betake them- 


ſelves to the army or the church; Guiſcard choſe the 
latter, and had an abbey given him of a conſiderable 
revenue; but, being of a vicious and profligate na- 


ture, he fell i into the moſt horrible crimes that a man 


| can commit. Among other inſtances, it is ſaid that 
| he ſeduced a nun. It is likewiſe reported, that he and 


his younger brother, ſuſpecting their receiver had 
cheated, got the poor man to their. houſe, and put 


him to the torture, to force a diſcovery from him. Be- 
ſides keeping a ſerrail in his abbey ; when he uſed to 
receive a ſum together from his revenue, his cuſtom 
was, to go to Tholoaſe, and laviſh it in all ſorts of ex- 
| ceſtes, A young lady of good family was fo un- 
happy as to be prevailed on, to her diſhonour, by his 
brother. Monſieur De Guiſcard was afterwards em- 


ployed to ſteal her from her father; but, falling in 
love with her himſelf, he carried her off from his 


rival into Switzerland, Satiety not long after ſucceed- 


ing, be was ſo inhuman as to poiſon the poor untor- 
tunate lady. After his ilight, he was hanged in effigy 
guc, 
for his intended rebellion, It is agreed on all hands, 


| that, upon account of his many enor mities (but, as 


Himſel 


2 


— A I AT, - 


 GUISCARD'S EXAMINATION. 5 


himſelf terms them in his Memoirs d, © private do- 


* meltic oncerrs, and the crying In; Juſtice done his 


« family” "I, be withdrew to his own lands in the 


province of Rowergue, contigue dus to that part of Lan- 


gu. doc caled The Centimes; where he endeavoured to 


raiſe inſurre&tions amongſt the diſcontented people, 
of which he has publiſh ed a very fooliſh account: but, 
having neither credit nor ability for ſuch an under- 


| taking, his tucceis was aniwerable. He was forced to 
| fly into Switzerland, without taking any meaſures for 
| the ſafety of thoſe poor wietches involved with bim, 


and who had been ſo unhappy as to be wrought by 
his inſinuations. Thirty of the Roman Catholic per- 


ſuaſion (ſeduced by Guiſcard into the deſign vi rebel- 


ling for liberty, not religion) fell under the ſentence of 


the magiſtrate, and were broken upon the wheel; 
though it is ſaid, if Monſieur De GHuiſcard, upon whom 


they depended for intelligence, had but delayed his 


flight only fo long as to ſend notice to thoſe gentlemen 


of the danger impending, they might all, or at leaſt 


the greater number of them, have cfeaped as well as 


himſelf. 

The Marquis De Gn had an early, an un- 
doubted, propenfity to miſchief and villainy, but 
without thoſs fine parts uſeful in the cabinet: he had 
not capacity to conduct a deſign, though he might 
have brain enough to form one; was wholly unac- 


quainted with war, had never been in the army; a 
n abbot, who knew nothing of the ſoldier. 


et this man we find immediately made a colonel of a 


feglment of by and Lieutenant Seer with a 


4 Publiſhed i in 1707, _— the following title: „Au- 
ce thentic Memoirs, being Secret Tranſactions in the 
“Southern Provinces of France, to reſcue that Nation 
« from lavery. Dedicated to the Queen of Great Britain. 


„By the Marquis De Guiſcard, Licutenant General cf the 


« Forces gone upon the preſent Deſcent.” They are w 'rit= 

ten in the true ſpirit of egotiſm and gaſconade. The De- 

Cication ; is dated, Hague, May 10, 1705. | ; 
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appears t to Rare excelled, 
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penſion, as it is ſaid, from Holland, as well as from 
u5,, To do all this for one wholly ignorant of a camp, 


was fooliſh as well as ſcandalous. 
Nor had adverſity made any impreſſion upon his 


manners. His behaviour here was expenſive, luxu— 
rlous, vicious; laviſhing at play, and upon women, 
what was given him for his own ſupport. Befides his 


continual good- fortune with other ladies, he kept two 


in. conſtant pay, upon whom he made a profuſe ard 


regular expence: one of thoſe creatures was married; 

whom that he might poſſeſs with the greater eaſe, be 
procured her huſb: and to be preſſed, and ſent away into 
the ſervice: a tranſeript of that ſtate· eunning ſome- 


times practiſed by great politicians (when they would 
_ difencumber themſelves of an zncommode) in affairs of 


the like emergency. 
At firſt there was none more ease 3 our fo- 


= reign favourite, A late miniſter ſeldom ſaw a levee 
without him; though we admit that is not always a 
proof of being a favourite of thoſe to whom they make 
their court. There are who crowd themſelves where 
they have done the moſt ſenſible injuries, and againſt 
whom they have been guilty of the higheſt offence : 
but want of ſhame is one part of an ill man's character; 


2s another branch! is, that he can ſubmit to the meaneſ 


Monßeur De Gui iſ ard had: the en to ſink 


| Ds his character, even to thoſe great men who at 
dirt had noſt indulged him. His parts were too mean 


to balance or uphold him againſt a juft contempt: he 


was ound an uſeleſs villain, whote inferior under- 
ſtanding could not anſwer expectation. Proving un- 
ſerviccable, he was conſequently diſcountenanced, 
dropped by degrees, and afterwards total'y neglected; 
his penſion n pad, and himſelf reduced to exireiity* 


- © At this period he derived a temporary ſupport, from 2 
fraudulent dexterity at the bulliard- table, at neh Race he 


nes his 
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This put him upon making his peace with France: a 
common practice of ſuch villains ; whoſe only buſineſs 


being to ſupport an infamous life in fulneſs of luzury, 


they never weigh what ſtands between them andthe end. 
The Marquis De Guijcard had no religion, knew 


. nothing of principles, or indeed of humanity: brutiſh, 


bold, deſperate, an engine ſit for the blackeſt miſ- 


chief; revengeful, buſy to deſign, though full of in- 
conſiſtencies, and prepoſterous in his management: 
his ſchemes impracticable to any leſs raſh and incon- 
ſiderate, as may be ſeen at large in thoſe his ill- formed 
projects of rebellion againſt his prince: his aſpect 
gloomy and forbidding, no falſe indication of the ma- 
lignancy within. Nor could the evil in his nature be 
_ diverted by benefits. The preſent miniſtry, regarding 
him as a man of family, one who had been careſſed 
in England, though they liked neither his principles 
nor his practice, thought it againſt the glory of the 
queen (who is the ſanctuary of diſtreſſed foreigners) 
to let a gentleman of ſuch birth want the ſupports of 
life; and therefore entered upon meaſures to pay him 
four hundred pounds a year, as part of that penſion 
which at firſt was granted him, and had been for 
ſome time diſcontinued, He could no longer with 
any pretence be a mal-content : but he would not 
forego his treacherous defign, nor his defire to make 
his peace at home. Mr. Harley f diſcovered his cor- 
JJ 8 
f Robert Harley, eſq. (eldeſt ſon of Sir Edward Harley) 


born in London, Dec. 5, 1661, was educated at Shilton, 


a private ſchool] in Oxfordſhire, remarkable for pro- 
ducing, at the ſame time, a lord high treaſurer (the earl 
of Oxford), a lord high chancellor (lord Harcourt), 
a lord chief juſtice of the common pleas (lord Trevor), © 
and ten members of the houſe of commons; who were all 
contemporaries, as well at fchool as in parliament, At 
the Revolution, Sir Edxward Harley and his ſon Robert 
raiſed a troop of horſe at their own expence. On the ac- 
ceſſion of king William, Mr. Harley was elected member 
for Tregony; and afterward for Radnor, which he Tepre-:© 
— — , — e TT 
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reſpondence: he knew he had written three letters to 
France, with advice of our affairs. This diſcovery 
. was 


ſented till called to the upper houſe. He was. choſen 
ſpeaker, Feb. 11, 1701-2; again, 31 Dec. following; 
and a third time, in the firſt parliament of queen Anne. 
He was ſworn of the privy council, April 17, 1704; and 
appointed ſecretary of ſtate May 18 following, being ſtill 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. The office of ſecreta 
he reſigned, Feb. 12, 1707-83 was made a commiſ- 
ſioner of the treaſury and chancellor of the exchequer, 
Aug. 10, 1710; and three days after ſworn again of the 
privy council; inthe exerciſe of which office, on the $th of 
March following, he was ſtabbed by Guiſcard. The addreſs 
of both houſes of parliament will beſt ſhew the ſenſe of 
the nation at that alarming attempt. Her majeſty, in re- 
ward for his many fervices, was graciouſly pleaſed to 
advance him to the peerage, by the title of baron Harley, 
earl of Oxford, and earl Mortimer, May 24, 1711. He was 
appointed lord treaſurer, May 29 ; choſen governor of the 
South Sea company (of which he had been the founder), 
Aug. 15; and was honoured with the Garter, O#. 26, 1712. 


He reſigned the treaſurer's ſtaff, July 27, 1714: was im- 


peached by the houſe of commons, June 10, 1715; and 
though it is not ſtrictly true that he was diſmiſſed without 
a ;trial (as Dr. Sat has mentioned, vol. XVI. p. 47), it 
actually was ſo in effect; the commons having declined 
appearing to make good their ge His lordſhip's 


ſſituation at that period was very ſingular. The articles of 


impeachment againſt him were carried up July 9, 1715; 
When he was committed to The Tower. On the 2d of 
Auguſt, additional articles were ſent up; on the 3d of 
September, his lordſhip's anſwer was delivered; and on 
the xgth, the houſe of commons joined iſſue by repli- 


cation. After ſeveral adjournments, the parliament re- 


_ aſſembled on the 9th of January, 1715; and continued 
ſitting until the 26th of Fuxe, 1716, when an end was 
put to the eſſion by prorogation, Feb. 20, 1717, a new 
Ton was opened. May 22, the earl, being ſtill in con- 
finement, petitioned the houſe of peers to take the cir- 
cumſtances of his caſe into conſideration ; © being aſſured 
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was made a fortnight before Monſieur De Guiſcard”s 
ſeizure. Mr, Harley was willing to convict him under 


ce jt was not their lordſhips? intention that his confinement 
„ ſhould be indefinite,” The petition having been re- 


ferred to a committee, who made their report May 25; 


it was agreed by the houſe, that the“ impeachment was 


« not determined by the prorogation.” The day for trial 


was accordingly fixed, firſt for June 13; and, at the 

deſire of the commons, deferred till the 24th, on which 
day it actually commenced. The charge was opened by 

Mr. Hampden; and Sir Joſeph Fekyll was proceeding to 
make good the firſt article of the impeachment. But the 
upper houſe having reſolved, . That the commons ſhould _ 
“ not be admitted to proceed, in order to make good 
e their articles for high crimes and miſdemeanors, til! 

60 e e were firſt given on the articles for high _ 

& treaſon ;” the managers for the commons proceeded no 
farther that day. Several conferences having been held 
on the ſubject, without effect; the upper houſe proceeded 
on the trial, July x; and, after proclamation for all 
perſons concerned to take notice that the earl of Oxford e 
ſtood on his trial, that they might come forth to make _ 
i, ag their charge; and the commons not appearing ; his 


ordſhip was brought to the bar, „ acquitted of the ar- 


4 ticles, and all things therein contained 3” the impeach= _ 
ment was difmiſſed; and the following day his lordſhip _ 


re- aſſumed his ſeat in parliament. He died, in the 64th 


year of his age, May 21, 1724, after having been twice 
married.— It has been the fate of this diſtinguiſhed ſtateſ- 
man to be on one fide extolled to a degree of extravagance, 
and on the other as ſignally traduced. Dr. Sqwift (in the 
flifteenth and ſixteenth volumes of this collection) has ex- 
hibited two amiable portraits of him. The author of“ XA 
« Letter to Robert Walpole, Eſq. 8%? 1916,” on the contrary, re- 
preſents him as © deſerving of an impeachment, for his ſcan- 
e dalous neglect in the office of lord treaſurer ; which he 
„ never thought fit to execute but in an hurry, or when he 
„was drunk, ſeldom attending his duty above an hour in a 
& day, which was always the zueſt unſeaſonable he could 
„ chooſe; and that he diſhonoured the truſt her majeſty 


& 
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cCaution, to have what letters he ſhould write brought 
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his own hand; and accordingly took all neceſſary pre- 


to 


« had repoſed in him, and gratified a crooked, perverſe, 


and villainous temper, in obſtructing juſtice he knew. 
not how to diſtribute, and in oppreſſing thoſe he ought 


& to have relieved.” This is evidently the colouring of 


Party. Dr. Swift, who pretends not. that his friend 
was fault'eſs, exhibits a very different likeneſs. Let 
Candour decide the juſtneſs of the reſemblance ! 


Again, Mr. Pope characterizes his lordſhip, as 
A ſoul ſupreme, in each hard inſtance tried, 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, 
„ The rage of power, the blaſt of public breath, 
“The luſt of lucre, and the dread of death.“ 


Whereas the ducheſs of Marlborough (who, it 1s well | 
known, was afliſted by the nervous pen of Mr. Hooke 


the Roman hiſtorian) aſſures us, © He was a cunning and 


66 a dark man, of too ſmall abilities to do much good, 


& but of all the qualities requiſite to do miſchief, and 


„„to bring on the ruin and deſtruction of a nation. This 


& miſchievous darkneſs of his foul was written in his 


„ countenance, and plainly legible in a very odd loox, 
 & diſagreeable to every body at firſt fight; which being 
„ joined with a conſtant, aukward motion or rather agi- 
„ tation of his head and body, betrayed a turbulent diſ- 


& honeſty within, even in the midſt of all thoſe familiar 
| 7 | 


4 ajrs, jocular bowing-and ſmiling, which he always af- _ 
40 fected, to cover what could not be covered. He had 
long accuſtomed himſelf fo much to diſſemble his real 
„ intentions, and to uſe the ambiguous and obſcure way _ 


& of ſpea!.ing, that he could hardly ever he underſtood 
& when he defioned it, or be believed when he never ſo 


„much defired it. His natural temper led him to fo 
„„ expeniive and - profuſe a way of livin | 
„„ brought himſelf into great neceſſities, though he had 


© 
_ 


long enoved the advantages of very great and pro- 
« fitable poſts. One principal and very expenſive piece 


& of his art, in which he ſeems to have excclled all that 
& went before him, was, to have in pay a great number 


“ of ſpies of all ſorts, to let him into what was. palling 
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to the ſecretary's office. In the mean time perſons 


were employed, that ſhould give an account of cad 
No i tz” his 


5 10 in all conſiderable families; Tt was remarkable, that 


hen he came molt into favour with the queeen, he 
„ was perhaps the only man, in whoſe ruin the two con- 


&« tending parties would have united, as one in whom 
e there was no foundation to repoſe any confidence: 


„ and that when he came to have the greateſt power 
e with the+queen, he loſt all credit every where elſe.” 
Lord Orrery, (as Mr. Budgell obſerves,) who thought 

_ himſelf ill- uſed by the lord treaſurer's neglect of him when 
_ envoy at Bruſſels, never could be brought to vote againſt 
him: he thought him © a lukewarm friend, and too 
6 dilatory in buſineſs;“ but was ſatisfied that © he was 


&« an uncorrupt miniſter, who wiſhed well to his country.“ 


Alfter theſe various opinions, the reader will not be 
diſpleaſed with the delincation of a modern hiſtorian, who 
ſeems to have happily entered into the true medium of 
Mr. Harley's actual character: * The talents beſtowed 
„ upon him by nature were neither extenſive nor obvious; 
& and theſe ſeem to have been little improved by edu- 
4 cation, though he has been called a patron of learning 
c and of learned men. His whole progreſs in literature 
« was confined to that flight knowledge of the dead lan- 
„ guages, which men intended for public life generally 
„bring from ſchool. He neither underſtood foreign lan- 
“ puages, nor wrote with any degree of elegance his 


4 native tongue. In the diſpoſition of his mind, he was 


. & reſerved, diftruſtful, and cold. A lover of ſecrecy, to 
„ ſuch a degree, that he aſſumed its appearance in mere 
« trifles; fond of importance, without any dignity of 
„ manner; ſo full of profeflions, that he was always 
« deemed inſincere. In his public meaſures, he was 
& rather tenacious of his purpoſe, than either firm or 
e reſolute in his conduct: yet much more decifive in the 
„ means of annoying lus enemies, than in thoſe calculated 
„ to pratify his friends. With a facility of temper that 


e could deny no requeſt, but with a defect of mind that 
* could beſtow nothing with grace, he offended the diſ- 


4 appointed, and even loſt thote whom he ſerved. The 
| Wn N 5 „ diſpoſal 
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| his motions; ſach who played with him, drank with 


him, walked with him; in a word, thoſe who, under 
the pretence of divertion and friendi{bip, ſhould never 
| loſe fight of him, till that day, when he went to a 


66 
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40 
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merchant of his acquaintance in the city, and gave 


« diſpoſal of offices, which gives influence to other mi- 
niſters, was a real misfortune to the earl of Oxford. 
He often promiſed the ſame place to five perſons at . 


once; and created four enemics, without making the 


fifth his friend. But, if the carl of Oxford was not 
remarkable for ſtriking virtues, he had the good for- 
tune to be free from glaring vices. Though undecifive 
in the great line of bufineſs, he was not ſubje&t to per- 
ſonal fear. Though thoroughly ambitious, he was a 
ſtranger to haughtineſs and pride. Though perſevering 


in his oppoſition to his enemies, he was not in his tem- 
per revengeful; and though he made no ſcruple to 
tempt the honeſty of others with money, he himſelf 


cannot be accuſed with juſtice of the leaſt tincture of 
avarice. In his public meaſures, he can never deſerve” 
the character of a great miniſter. There was a nar- _ 
* rownels of ſentiment, a vulgarity of policy, and even 
a meanneſs in his conduct, that trequently excited the 
contempt of his beſt friends. In his private intrigues 
for power, in his dextrous management of two parties 
by whom he was equally hated, in his tempering the 
fury of the Jacobites, in his amuſing the vehemence of 
„ the Whigs, in his advancing the intereſts of the houſe _ 
«& of Hanover when moſt diſtruſted by themſelves and 
their adherents, he ſhewed -a conſiderable degree of 
addreſs and political knowledge. The nation owed 
to a defect in Oxford's mind a greater benefit, than they 


could have derived from a miniſter of more ſplendid 


talents. Had he been poſſeſſed of the pride inſeparable _ 
from great parts, his reſentment for the ill uſage, which 


„ he experienced from the Whigs and the agents of the 


—_ 


c 


houſe of Hanover, might have induced him to defeat 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and bring about thoſe ver 


evils of which he was unjuſtly accuſed.“ See a parallel, 


| by the ſame able writer, betwen the earls of Oxford and 


of Rocheſter, in this volume, p. 19; and ſce alſo a remark 
r one neg : 
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% and do us a vaſt deal of hurt, &c.” e 
On the eighth of March, the queen's inauguration- 
day, Monſieur De Guiſcard, between two and three 
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him a letter, with this requeſt, ** that he would be 


„ pleaſed to forward it, and let it be ſent away with 


« his own foreign letters.” T —_ 
This letter was brought to Mr, Harly; where he 


read Monſieur Gn:i/card's advice to the miniſters of 


France, that they ſhould invade England as ſoon 


| as poſlible, whether they ſucceed or no; becauſe 


« the miſchief it would do us would be irreparable: 
& jt would diſconcert and divide us, ruin our credit, 


a clock in the afternoon, was ſeized in The Mall, in 


St. Fomes's Park, by a warrant of high treaſon from 
Mr. ſecretary St. John &, and carried by the queen's | 


. 151 meſlengers 
n Dr. Swif?'s character of this truly extraordinary no- 


bdleman may be ſeen in the fifteenth and fixteenth volumes 
of this collection.— The exact time of his birth is un- 
certain; but it has been generally ſuppoſed, that he was 
born in 1672 J.. He was ſent to Ealon when ten years old, 
and thence to Chriſt- Church, Oxford; where he received 


the title of LL. D. Aug. 27, 1702. He married his 
firſt lady in 1700; and took his ſcat in the houſe of 
commons for Wooton Baſſet the fame year. Having greatly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that aſſembly, he was appointed 
ſecretary at war, April 20, 1704; and reſigned Teb. 12, 


170-8. He ſucceeded Mr. Boyle, as ſecretary of ſtate, 


Sept. 21, 1710; about which time he wrote the letter ta 


The Examiner , prefixed to that work. He was created 3 
baron St. John and viſcount Bolingbroke, July 7, 1112 


an honour he received reluctantly, having been diſap- 


pointed of an earldom (extinct on the death of Paulet St. 
Jobn earl Bolingbroke, Odi. 5, 1711) and of the Garter, 


| PE * Probably not ſo eatly.—Lord Cheſterfield tells us, % he was f 


6 ſecretary at war at four and twenty years old; and Dr, Swift, 


in the Journal to Stella, New, 11, 17 10, calls him“ a young fel» 
6c low, hardly thirty; Jan. 14, 1710-11, he ſays he was but 


& twenty-eight years old when he quitted the office of ſecretary 


at war; and, Nov. 3, 1711, © he is now but thirty-two,” 
I Earl Corpfper wrote“ A letter to Tſaas Bicker ſlaſß, Eſq; oc- 
eren 
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| meſſengers to The Cockpit. He ſeemed then to have 
taken his reſolution, and to determine that his ruin 


ſhould 


He was made lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of 
the county of Her, OF. 24, 1713. On the acceſſion of 


king George, the ſeals were token from him, and all the 


Papers in his office ſecured. Soon after the meeting of 


the new parhament, perceiving himſelf in danger, he 


withdrew into France. On his arrival at Paris, he re- 
_ ceived an invitation from the pretender, to enter into 


his ſervice; which he declined, and endeavoured to 
_ ſoften his proſecution at home. Retiring ro Dauphin, 


he continued there till Ju 1715, when he accepted a 


{ſecond offer of the ſeals from the pretender. Having been 
diſcarded from the chevalicr's ſervice before that year 
was well expired, he ſet to work in earneſt to make his 


peace at home; and procured a promiſe of pardon, on 


certain conditions, from the king; who, Futy 2, 1716, 
created his father baron of Palierſea and viſcount St. John. 
In 1717, lord Bolingbroke drew up a vindication of his whole 


conduct with reſpect to the Tories, in the form of a letter to 
Sir M. Wyndham, which is written with the utmoſt elegance 
and addreſs, and abounds with intereſting and entertaining 
anecdotes. His majeſty having granted him a full and free 
pardon, May 28, 1723; he returned to his native country | 


in Fune, at the very juncture when Bp. Atterbury was 
baniſhed, Obtaining an act of paritament, in May 
1725 to reſtore hum to bis family inheritance, and to 


enable him to poſſeſs any purchaſe he ſhould make, he ; 
| r upon Dawley in Middleſex ; where he amuſed _ 


imſelf in rural employments, and in correſponding and 
converſing with Pope, Swift, and other friends. He 


remained, however, fill a mere titular lord, not being 
admitted to take his ſeat in parliament. Inflamed with this _ 
taint, he again entered upon the public ſtage, and em- 
barked ſtrongly in oppoſition againſt Sir Robert Walpole; 
Wich he carried on with inimitable ſpirit, till, in 1735, 
on a diſagreement with his principal coadjutors, he retired 


to France, with a full reſolution never more to engage 


in public buſineſs. On the death of his father, at the age 
of go, in April 1742; he ſettled at Batter/ea, the ancient 
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GUISCARD'S EXAMINATION. 15 
ſhould be fatal to thoſe perſons who occaſioned it, by | 
defiring leave to ſend for a glaſs of ſack, {ome es 
— | | | an 


ſeat of the family, where he paſſed the remainder of his 
days in the higheſt dignity; and died, Dec. 15, 1751. 
During the latter part of his life, he was much in the con- 
fidence of Frederick prince of Wales, father to his preſent 
majeſty; and is ſuppoſed to have been the adviſer of the 
moſt important ſteps taken by the prince in his political 
conduct.— The very important ſhare which the earl of Ox- 
Jord and lord Bolingbroke had in the great events of the four 
laaſt years of queen Arne will be a ſufficient excuſe for 
our endeavouring to inveſtigate their political characters. 
The author of the Letter to Mr. Walpole, quoted above, 
has not been more favourable to Mr. Sr. John than 
to Mr. Harley: He was a man of excellent parts; but 
the great opinion he had of them expolcd him to the 
„ groſſeſt flattery. He was naturally haughty and in- 
„ fſolent; but had nothing of true grandeur in him. He 
„ had a lively imagination, a quick apprehenſion, a found _ 
> © reflexion, and a ready elocutjon; which are talents that 
cannot fail of making a man ſhine in parliament. But 
e he was far from making the ſame figure in other 
« ſtations; for, though he had capacity enough for bu- 
ſineſs, he hated it; though he had learning, language, 
„ and addreſs, ſufficient to have made him a very ac- 
„ compliſhed ſecretary of ſtate, he wanted the main thing, 
| © application. He was entirely @ man of pleaſure, and 
„ an immoderate debauchee.” The Letter-writer then 
Yoceeds to ſuch virulence of abuſe, that it would be au 
inſult to the Reader to copy it.—By way of contraſt, it 
may not be diſagreeable to tranſcribe the opinion of lord 
Cheſterfield in 1749, as it appears in a private Letter 
to his fon: © Lord Bolrngbroke has both a tongue and a 
« pen to perſuade; his manner of ſpeaking in private 
“ converſation is full as elegant as his writings : what- 
« ever ſubject he either ſpeaks or writes upon, he adorns 
« it with the moſt ſplendid eloquence z not a ſtudied or 
© laboured eloquence, but ſuch a flowing happineſs of 
« diction,” which (from care perhaps at firſt) is become 
© ſo habitual to him, that even his moſt familiar con- 
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16 NARRATIVE OF 
and butter, and a Aue The woman of the coffee. 
houſe ſent him all but the knife, which was acci- 


= 


« 


dentally 
verſations, if taken down in writing, would bear the 
preſs, without the leaſt correction either as to method 
or ſtyle. If his conduct, in the former part of his life, 
had been equal to all his natural and acquired talents, 
he would moſt juſtly have merited the cpithet of all- 


_ accompliſhed. He is himſelf ſenſible of his paſt errors: 
* thoſe violent paſſions, which ſeduced him in his youth, 
have now ſubſided by age; and, take him as he is now, 


the character of ail-accompliſted is more his due, than 
any man's I ever knew 11 my life. But he has been 


© a moſt mortifying inſtance of the violence of human 
pathons, and of the weakneſs of the moſt exalted. 
human reaſon. His virtues and his vices, his reaſon 


and his paſſions, did not blend themſelves by a gradation 
of ,tints; but formed a thining and ſudden contraſt. 
Here the darkeſt, there the moit ſplendid colours; and 
both rendered more ſhining from their proximity. Im- 


petuolity, excels, and almoſt extravagancy, characterized 
« not only his paſſions, but even his ſenſes. His youth 
was diſtinguiſhed by all the tumult and ſtorm of 
\ pleaſures, in which he moſt licentiouſly triumphed, diſ- 
daining all decorum. His fine imagination has often 


been heated and exhauſted with his body, in celebrating 
and deifying the proſtitute of the night; and his con- 


« vivial joys were puſhed to all the extravagancy of 
frantic Bacchanals. Thoſe 7 6 were interrupted 
but by a ſtronger, ambition. 


his conſtitution and his character, but the latter deſtroyed 


both his fortune and his reputation. He has noble and 
generous ſentiments, rather than reflected principles of 


good- nature and E 3 bur they are more violent 


than laſting, and ſuddenly and often varied to their 
_ oppoſite extremes with regard to the ſame perſons. He 
receives the common attentions of civility as obliga- 


tions, which he returns with intereſt; and reſents with 
paſſion the little inadvertencies of human nature, which 
he repays with intereſt too. Even a difference of op1- 
nion upon a philoſophical ſubje& would provoke, and 


2 2 «6 prove 


he former impaired both 
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room, and kept there till the cabinet council was afs 
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prove him no practical plntoſopher at leaſt, Note 


withſtanding the diſſipation of his youth, and the 
tumultuous agitation of his middle age, he has an in- 


finite fund of various and almoſt univerſal knowledge, 
which, from the cleareſt, and quickeſt conception, and 
| happieſt memory, that ever man was bletled with, he 
always carries about him. Tt is his pocket-money ; and 
he never has occaſion to draw upon a book for any 
ſum. He excels more particularly in Hiſtory, as his 
hiſtorical works plainly prove; The relative, political, 
and commercial intereſts of every country in Europe, 


particularly of his own, are better known to him, than 


perhaps to any man in it; but how ſteadily he has pur- 


ſued the latter in his public conduct, his enemies of all 


parties and denominations tell with joy. He engaged 


young, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in buſineſs; and 


his penetration was almoſt intuition. I am old enough 


to have heard him ſpeak in parliament. And I re- 


member, that, though prejudiced againſt him by party, 
1 felt all the force and charms of his cloquence. Like 
% Belial in Milton, he made the worſe appear the better 
„ cauſe. All the internal and external advantages and 
talents of an orator are undoubtedly his. Figure, 
voice, elocution, knowledge, and, above all, the pureſt 
and molt florid diction, with the juſteſt metaphors and 
happieſt images, had raiſed him to the poſt of ſecretary 
at war at four-and-twenty years old; an "5 


others ate hardly thought fit for the ſmalleſt employ- 
ments. During his long exile in France, he applicd 


himſelf to ſtudy with his charaCteriſtical ardour; and 
there he formed, and chiefly executed, the plan of a 


great philoſophical work. The common bounds of 
human knowledge are too narrow for his warm and 


aſpiring imagination. He muſt go extra flammantia 
meœnia mundi; and explore the unknown and un- 
knowable regions of metaphyſicks; which open an un- 
bounded field for the excurſions of an ardent imagi- 
nation; where endleſs conjeures ſupply the defect 
_ _ SUPPL, I. [X AV.] E 
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ſembled; in that room he found a perknife, and took 
it away unperceived; which, as it is ſuppoſed, he hid 
In his fleeve ; for there was none found in his pockets, 
which were ſearched before his examination 


of unattainable knowledge, and too often uſurp both its 
4 name and influence. He has had a very handfome per- 


* ſon, with a moſt engaging addreſs in his air. and 


manners: he has all the dignity and 3 
which a man of quality ſhould or can have, and whic 


* ſo few, in this country at leaſt, really have. He pro- 
« fteſſes himfelf a Deiſt ; believing in a general Providence, 
but doubting of, though by no means rejecting (as is 
« commonly fuppoſed), the immortality of the ſoul, and 
a future ſtate. Upon the whole of this extraordinary 
« man, what can we ſay but, Alas! poor human- nature!“ 


_ Cheſterfield, Lett. ELxxv. This noble writer, in another 
place, tells us, lord Bolzagbroke © joined all the politeneſs, 


„the manners, and the graces of a courtier, to the ſolidity 


of a ſtateſman, and to the learning of a pedant. He 
Vas 01s homo.” — The writings which he bequeathed to 


Mr. Mallet, it is plain, he at one time thought improper for 


publication: the curious reader will not be diſpleaſed at 


being referred for this aſſertion to a letter of his lordſhip, 


with Dr. Hawwkefworth's remarks on it, in the twentieth 
volume of this collection, p. 202; and to the letters 
which paſſed on the occaſion between lord viſcount 
= "bury and Mr. Mallet, in vol. XXI. p. 236—242. 


* 


Sir Simon Harcourt. He was appointed attorney 8 
general, April 28, 1707 ; which poſt he reſigned in October, 


1708: was counſel for Dr. Sacheverell in 1709; again 
attorney general, Sept. 27, 1710; lord Keeper, Oct. 19; 
created baron Harcourt, Sept. 3, 1711; and made lord 


Chancellor, Abril 17, 1712. In the reign of king George 1, 
he was of the privy council, and frequently one of the 
lords juſtices in his majeſty's abſence ; was created viſ- 


Count Harcourt, July 24, 1721; and died July 29, 1727. 
i [Lawrence Hyde, ſecond ſon of Edward carl of Cla- 
rendon, Was ſent ambailador to Holland in 1678, and the 


{ame year made a commiſtioner of the treaſury ; created 


5 viſesount Hyde and baron of Mocton Baſſet, April 27, 1681; 


asl. 
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GUISCARD'S EXAMINATION. 19 


There were preſent, at the committee of cabi- 


net council, the lord keeper , the lord preſident „ 


OE Sa a 1 Aue 
earl of Rocheſter, Now. 29, 1682; made lord preſident of 


the council, Aug. 25, 1684; on the acceſſion of James II, 


a knight of the Garter; lord treaſurer, Feb. 16, 16845; 
whence, for his adherence to the Proteſtant intereſt, he 


5 was diſmiſſed in Dec. 1686; but had a penſion of so.. 
per annum aſſigned him, with other great emoluments. He 


was made lord lieutenant of Ireland, Dec. 12, 1700; in 
which poſt he was continued by queen Anne on her ac- 
ceſſion; but reſigned it, Feb. 4, 1702-3, to James duke 
of Ormond, who had married his eldeſt daughter, lady 


Anne Hyde. He was appointed lord preſident of the council 


in Sept. 1710; and died May 2, 1711, The death of 
„ the earl of Rocheſter was ſaid to have facilitated the ſud- 


Aden rife of Harley to the rank of a peer and the office of 
lord treaſurer. Though Rechefter, on account of his 
„ high principles in church and ſtate, was by no means 


« agreeable to Harley; the latter found it neceſſary to 


4 fortify himſelf againſt the Whigs with his lordſhip's abi- 
 « lities and influence. Their characters, however, were 
« fo diſſimilar, that thoſe who knew belt the fecrets of the 


cabinet thought they already perceived a mutual cold- 


„ neſs. Rocheſter was an avowed enemy to all diſſimula- 


« tion. Harley threw a veil of ſecrecy, importance, and 


<« reſerye, even upon trifles. The firſt avowed his at- 


ti tachment to the 8 The latter ſuppreſſed 
n 


4 his zeal for Whiggiſm, as it might defeat Wis ambitious 
„ views. Rocheſter loved Monarchy, and the government 
| © of the few over the many; and avowed it to the world. 


“Harley had a bias toward Republicaniſm ; but carefully 


 & concealed it, even from his friends. The one was 


« haughty and overbearing ; though a man of ſenſe, ex- 
© perience, and abilities, The other was ſenſible of his 


« own talents; but he was rather congeited than proud. 
Though the firſt complied with the government, ever 
e fince the Revolutien; he openly called that event ſuch 
%a breach of the conſtitution, as would juſtify, for ever, 

4 alterations of every kind. Though the laſt oppoſed king 
 * William, throughout his reign ; he approved, in ſecret, _ 
of the means which placed that Prince on the throne, _ 

% Both were vain in their knowledge of finance. Both 


C2 = 0 zealous 


court; but was told by the lord 
„ had no longer occaſion for his ſervice in the quality of 
« captain-general; but that his majeſty would be glad to 
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duke of Ormond, duke of Newcaſtle i, duke 


* jealous of their favour with the Queen. No permanent 
« cordiality was likely to ſubſiſt between ſuch men; and, 
« had not death interfered, their conteſts would probably 


« have given an advanta ge to their common enemies, which 


& might have proved fatal to their power.“ Macpher/on. 
k James Butler, duke of Ormond, born April 29, 1665, 


was ſent to France at ten years of age, and on his return 


admitted of Chrifl-church, Oxford, of which univerſity he 
was afterward chancellor; ſucceeded his grandfather in that 


title, July 21, 1688; in 1689, was made a gentleman of 


the bed-chamber, captain of the ſecond troop of guards, 


and knight of the Garter; in 1702, generaliſſimo of the 


forces againſt Spain; lord lieutenant of Ireland, Feb. 4, 


1702-3; and again, Oc. 19, 1710; captain-general, Jan. 1, 


1711-12, and had the firſt regiment of guards; was lord 
warden of the cinque ports, and conſtable. of Dower 


Cafile. (Burnet obſerves, © he had the ſame appointments _ 


4 which were voted criminal in the duke of Marlborough.” } 


On the arrival of king George I, at Greenwich, the duke of 


Ormond came, with uncommon Lee ts to pay his 
0 


„ ſce him at court.” Withdrawing into France, he was 


attained Aug. 20, 17155 and died, Nov, 16, N. 8. 17455 ad: 


Madrid, in the $11t year of his age. 


and Weſt Ridings of Yorkſhire; governor of Kingſton, &c. &c. 


_ His death, July 15, 1711, was occaſioned by a fall from 5 


his horſe, two days before, as he was hunting near his ſeat 


at Welbeck, in Nottinghamſhire. Beſides many large lega- 


. cles, he left about 25,000/. a year to his nephew the ho- 
nourable Thomas Pelham (afterwards duke of Newraſile) ; 


and about $0,008/, and 80008. a year to his only child lady _ 
Henrietta Helles *, who was married, Ocf. 31, 1713, to Ed- 
card lord Harley, eldeſt ſon to Robert earl of Oxford, 


* Now counteſs of Oxford, cheated by her father.“ 
wir Y, MS, Notes on Macky. | LNG . 


1 


ewnſhend, * the king 


I Jobn Hokies, born Fan. 9, 1661-2, who ſucceeded his 
father as carl of Clare in 1688, was created marquis of = 
Clare and duke of Newcafile, May 14, 1692; honoured 
with the Garter in 1698; lord privy ſeal, March 27, 1705 
he was lord lieutenant of Nottingham, and of the Kajt 


of 
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GUISCARD'S EXAMINATION. 21 
of Buckingham m, duke of Peenſberry a, earl Pou- 


let, 
N s mM John Shefield, earl of Mulgrave, born about 1650, ſuc- 
3 ceeding his father in that title iu 168, diſtinguiſhed | "I 
5 himſelf early as a naval commander; was inſtalled knight > 1 


of the Garter, May 29, 1674; made a gentleman of the 
© bedchamber, Colonel of the old Holland regiment, go- 


5 vernor of Hull, and commander of the forces ſent againſt 

BY Tangier; lord chamberlain of the houſehold, Od. 20, | 
5 1685; created marquis of Normanby, May 10, 1694; on 5 
the acceſſion of queen Anze, lord privy ſeal; duke of 
Buckingham and Normanby, March 23, 1702 ; lord ſteward 


of the houſehold in Sept. 1710; prefident of the council, 
June 12, 171; and died Feb. 24, 1720-21, He was a 
man of uncommon wit and ſpirit, and of no leſs gallantry _ 
and politeneſs. He cultivated an early acquaintance with 
Dryden and other men of genius; to whom he was in- 
debted for a much greater ſhare of reputation, than was 
derived from his perſonal merit; and his poctrv, though _ 
commended by Roſcommon, Dryden, Lanſdown, Prior, 
| Garth, and Pope, has incurred the cenſure of Warton and 
of Walpole. His writings were ſplendidly printed in 1721, 
in 2 vols. 4to; and again (but much caſtrated) in 2 vols. 
vo. 1729. His only ſon (by his third wife Catharine 
daughter to the counteſs of Dorchęfer), dying at Rome in 
1733, juſt when he had entered his twentieth year, left tlie 
family eſtate to be inherited by natural children, of which 
JJ... TEES I am 
n James Douglas, born Dec. 18, 1662; a member of the 
pnvy council in Scotland, and lieutenant colonel of horſe, 
in 1684, Difguſted with the court, he reſigned thoſe 
poſts in 1688, and appeared very early in the Revolution. 
He was made colonel of the Scots guards, a lord of the 
privy council and exchequer in Scotland, by king William; 
alſo gentleman of the bed-chamber; in 1692 a ford of the 
trealury in Scotland; and had a patent to vote in the parlia- 
ment there, in 1693, as lord high treaſurer. Succeeding 
to the title of duke of Qreensberry on his father's death 
in 1695, he quitted all military employments, and was 
made lord privy ſcal of Scotland, and an extraordinary lord 
of ſeſſion; was twice lord high commiſſioner in 1700 and 
_ eletted knight of the Garter, June 14, 1701. On the ac- 
ceſſion of queen Anne, he was made ſecretary of ſtate for 
Scotland; a third time lord high commiſſioner, in June 
Tn 5 , — 47 
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Et o, lord Dartmouth, Mr. Harley, Mr. ſecretary St. John. 


I Mr. Zegn, Mr. Hare, under: ſecretaries, fat at a 
table by themſelves] ],. | 


Monſieur De Guiſcard being brought in to be ex- | 


amined, Mr. ſecretary 87. John, whoſe buſineſs it was 


do interrogate him, aſked him ſome queſtions about his 
correſponding with France; and whether he had not 


ſent letters thither ? Monfieur De Guiſcard denied it 


boldly: mean time his colour came and went. Earl 


1702; and again, in 1703. Next year he was removed 
from all public employments, except that of a lord of ſel- 


fon, which was a place for life. He was again made lord 


privy ſeal and a lord of the treaſury in Scotland in 1707, 
and reſtored to his place in the privy council and exche- - 


quer. In November that year, he repreſented the queen as 
' ſovereign of the moſt noble order of St. Andrew; was a 


fifth time lord high commiſſioner in 1706 ; had the honour 


of perfecting the Union; and was created an Engliſb peer, 
by the titles of duke of Dover, marquis of Beverley, and 


baron of Rippon, Aug. 26, 1708; though the titles were nor 


admitted, nor did he ever fit in the Ezgl;fh parliament by 
virtue of them: he had before been made a privy counſel- 


lor of Great Britain, and obtained a penſion of 2000/. 


a year. He was ſworn third ſecretary of ſtate, Jan. , 
.170g-10; and died Fuly 6, 17117. „„ 
9 Fghu lord Poulet, who ſucceeded his father in that 


barony about 1680, was created viſcount of Henton St. 
George and earl Poulet, Dec, 29, 1706; appointed firſt 
lord of the treaſury, Aug. 8, 1710; lord ſteward of the 
| houſehold, Juue 12, 1711; and elected knight of the 


” Garter, Of, 26, 1712, He died in 1743. — Macy calls 
lim © one of the hopefulleſt gentlemen in England; 
« very learned, virtuous, and a man of honour;” and the 


Dean obterves, © this character is fair enough.” MS. Notes. 
» Milliam Legge, lord Dartmouth, born OH. 14, 1672, 
was {worn of the privy council, and made one of the lords 
commiſſioners of trade and plantations, in 1702 ; appointed 


ſecretary of ſtate, June 15, 1710; created earl of Dart- 


mouth and viſcount Lewiſham, Sept. 5, 1711; lord privy 


_ ſeal, Aug. 17, 1713; and died in 1750.— He ſets up for 
« acritick in converſation ; makes jeſts, and loves to laugh 
s ar them ; takes a great deal of pains in his office, and is 


«in a fair way of rifing at court.” Macky,*< This is 
& right enough; but he has little ſincerity,” Swzft, MS, 
E r Poulet, 
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Pater, before he was brought in, had defired Mr. &i. 


Jobn to change places with Mr. Hark ry, that Grijcand”'s 
face might be full in the light, and his countenance 


better perceived in any alterangn that might happen at 
the queſtions that ſhould be aſked bim. 


The preſence of that auguſt aflembly ; the obliga- 


tions the criminal had to ſome in particular, who had 
| honoured him with their favour; and to all in general, 


as they were of the firſt rank amongſt a people who 


had ſo generouſly refuged him in his misfortunes; his 


own guilt, and dread. or being detected; might well 


cauſe an emotion in the mind and face of the moſt re- 
ſolved, moſt hardened perſon. He fluſhed and turned 
pale; the poſture of his feet reſtleſs and unaſſured; his 

hands in perpetual motion, fumbling in his pocket: : 
which ſome ot that noble aſſembly reflecting on, could 
vet well account for, by remembering it was his uſtial | 
manner; a French air, which has been long fince re- 


ceived in England, among ſome of our fine gentlemen, 


to a great degree of imitation. 


Could one have looked into Guiſeart?' ouilty ſoul, 


Have terrible at that moment had been the profpe&t! : 
lis dread of conviction, his ingratitude, his treachery, 
his contempt or defire of death, his deſpar of heaven, 
this love of his native country, his ſpirit of revenge, 
embroiled his thoughts, fermented his blood, rouzcd 
mis ſhame, and worked-up his reſolution to a pitch of .- 
doing all the ſervice to France, and miſchief he could 
to England. Like falling Saimpſon, to involve in his 
fate the ſtrength of the enemy; yet he would make 
one puſh for life, and, till proot were produced, not 
give up a cauſe he could defend ſo eaſily as by denying 
the crime he was charged with; which he did with an 
undaunted aſſurance, till Mr. ſecretary alked him, 
If he knew ſuch a gentleman ! “ naming the mer- 
Chant with whom he had left the letter? At mar. 
_ Guiſcard rolled his eyes, aſſured of his ruin, yet ſur- 
rae and thocked at the approach, The ſame queſ- 
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tion being repeated; he anſwered, © Yes, what of 


£* that 2” Being preſſed again to difcover what he 


| knew of his correſponding with France, he continued 
obſtinate in his pretended ignorance ; when Mr. fe- 
cretary /. Jol produced his letter, and, with a 

force of cloquence inſeparable from what he ſpeaks, 


repreſented to Monſieur De Guiſcard the baſeneſs, the 


plackneſs, of his crime; * to betray the queen, his 


e benefactreſs; Britain, the country that had refuged, 


1 ſupported, truſted, honoured him by the command 
& of her troops, with ſuch noble confidence, that made 
* it double villainy in him to be a villain ; 
him, * yet to be ſincere, and give up to their infor- 
ve mation what he knew of the treacherous deſign he 
had formed.” 


” 


_ Whilſt the ſecretary? 8 words were making an irre- 


fiſtible impreſſion upon every mind but his to whom 
they were addreſſed; the criminal formed to himſelf 
the deſtruction of thoſe two dreadful enemies of Fance, 
Mr. Harley and Mr. &. John. It ſeemed to him ro 
hazardous to attempt the deſign at the full board not 
in regard of his own life (that was already devoted) — 
but leſt they ſhould not be both involved, It appeared 
_ reaſonable to him that, if upon the pretence of diſ- 
covery he could get Mr. S-. John to withdraw, Mr. 
Harley might poſſibly be of the party, and he have a 
chance to murder both before they could be aſſiſted. 
Accordingly, when he was preſſed to diſcover, he de- 
fred to ſpeak with Mr. &. John apart. The ſecretary 
told him,“ That was impracticable: he was before 
„the whole committee as a criminal; and what he had 


eto ſay muſt be ſaid to all,” Upon Guiſcard's per- 


A fiſting to ſpeak only to the ſecretary, they went to 
ring the bell, to call-in the meſſengers, to carry hin 
away; which he obſerving, cried out, That is 
„hard! not one word! pas un mot Pt and, ſtooping 
doyrn, ſaid, . Pen weux dbnc d toy! Then have at thee !” 


ſo ſtabbed Mr, Hart, Y. Raacke the ſtroke, the 
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nknife broke, which he was not ſenſible of; bur, 
ruſhing on towards Mr. Sr. Fobn, overthrew the clerks? 


table that ſtood between them. Mr. St. John taw Mr. 
Harley fall; and cried out, * The villain has killed 


Mr. Harley!” Then he gave him a wound, as did 


grinned ; his countenance ſeemed deſpoiled of the 
 alpe&t of any thing human; his eyes gleamed fire, 
| deſpair, and fury 2. He cried out to the duke of Or- 
mond, whilit they were binding hun, .amidſt his exe- 


the duke of Ormond and the duke of Newrca/tle, Mr, 
Sf, John was reſolved to have killed him, but that he 

ſaw Mr. Harley got up and walking about, and heard 
earl Poulet cry out, ** not to kill Gaiſcard.“ The meſ- 
ſengers laid hold of him, and tore his coat. He raged, 


he itruggled, he overthrew ſeveral of them, with the 
ſtrength of one deſperate or frantic, till at laſt they 
got him down, by pulling him backwards by the cra- 
vat. Like a lion taken in the toils, he foamed, he 


crations and his raving, My Lord Ormond, Pour- 


# 


© guoy ne moy depeches vous Why do not you diſpatch 
„mer?“ The noble duke made this memorable an- 
ſwer, „Ce weft pas I'affair des honefies gens; Oeft 


affair 


4 © In one great ow, ſuperior to an age, by 
„„The full extremes of Nature's force we find; 


% Howrheavenly virtue can exalt, or rage 
, 8 


= „ Infernal can gerda the human mind. 
While the fierce Monk does at his trial ſtand; 
He chews revenge, abjuring his offence; _ 


“ Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand, 
„ He ſtabs his Judge, to prove his innocence. 
„The guilty ſtroke, and torture of the ſteel 
6 Tnfix'd, our dauntleſs Brilon ſcarce perceives: 
« The wounds his country from his death muſt feel, 
„The Patriot views; tor theſe alone he grieves. 
e | Prior, Verſes to Mr. Harley. 


r Monſ. Meſnager ſavs, Mr. Hari was ſtabbed, _ 
e by une ſcelerale Frangsis, a French miſercant, at the 
“ council-board, where tt wretch was brought to be 


% examined,” And adds, in a ſtrain of national vanity, 


4 They may take notice in England, how good Judges we 


——— — — — 
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4 Pafſair d'un autre. It is not the work of gentlemen; 
© & jt is the work of others.“ e 
Let us turn our eyes from ſo deteſtable an object, 
to another not leſs ſurprizing, though of a quite dif- 
ferent kind; where we ſhall behold a gentleman, ar- 
rived by long practice to that difficult attainment of 
poſſeſſing his ſoul in all conditions, in all accidents, 
whether of life or death, with moderation. This is 
the man that may truly be faid to know himſelf, whom 
even aſſaſſination cannot ſurprize; to whom the pal- 
ſions are in ſuch obedience, they never contend for 
ſway, nor attempt to throw him from his guard. Mr. 
Harley, falling back in his chair by the redoubled 
ſtroke that was given him, and ſeeing them buſy about 
taking Giſcard, by whom he imagined himſelf killed, 
did not call or cry for help; but, getting up as well 
as he could of himſelf, applied his handkerchief to the 
wound, to ſtop the blood, and keep out the air; 
walking about the room till they had time to come to 
him, not complaining nor acculing, nor encouraging 
them to revenge him upon Guiſcard; his countenance 
_ ſerene, unaltered; fo that, from his own behaviour, 
all his friends, particularly his tendereſt Mr. St. John, 
hoped he was but ſlightly hurt. When Bucier the 
ſurgeon ſearched the wound, they were all ſurprized 
to find it to dangerous; the penknite was ſtruck aflant, 
e are of men in France; and believe they have reaſon to 
d be wary how they entertain any, whom the wiſeſt prince 
« on earth, than whom none ſees further into the merits ef 
&< zen, has determined to be worthleſs, and not fit to be 
« employed.” See“ Minutes of the Negotiations of 
«« Monſ. 1 x the Court of Zxgland, during the 
Four laſt Years of the Reign of her late Majeſty Queen 
« Anne, containing many curious Particulars of thoſe 
„ Times;” tranflated from the French in 1717, and pub- 
Tiſhed a ſecond time in 1736.—Yet, in a note to Savages 
« Falſe Hiſtorians, a ſatire,” (ſce his Works, vol. ii. p. 205.) 


this account of Meſzager's negotiations is ſaid not to have 
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been written by him; “ neither was any ſuch book cver 
„ printed in the French tongue, from which it is impu— 
< dently {aid in the title-page to be tranflated. “. 
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and buried in the wound, which Mr. Harley himſelf 
took out, wiped, called for the handle, and faid, 
They belong to me!“ He aſked © if the wound 
d were mortal, as he had affairs to ſettle.” Even in 
our incredulous age, we may term his eſcape a mi- 
> racle: the blow was ſtruck exactly upon his breaſt- 
bone, which broke the knife; had it been an inch 
lower, it had touched the diaphragma, and all the 
The penknife, which had a tortoiſeſhell handle, was 
given by Mr. _— to Dr. Swift; who had the broken 
4 : 


blade joined by a filver chain, ſome years after, by Mr, 

Calderwood of Dublin. Trifling as this little circumſtance 
may appear (which we give on the authority of Mr. 
Faulkner), a fimilar aſſertion of Mr. Deane Swift's pro- 


duced from Dr. Delany the following poſitive denial of _ 


the fact: „P. 163. of your Eſſay, you tell us of my lord 


« Oxford's great love to Swift, in the following words 
« But what, I think, ſhewed more kindneſs and affeflion 


« than any of the former, was the preſent of that penkniſe 
« wherewith the earl had been flabbed by Guiſcard. I have 
« ſeen the penknife ſeveral times: it was a common ordi- 


( nary penknife, with a tortoiſe-ſhell handle; and, when _ 
e it avas ſhut, was about the length of a man's little finger. 
4 « But as the blade was broken within half an inch“ of the 
( handle, by the violence of the bloww, againft one of the ribs 


« of the Earl, the Doctor had a hole drilled through that 


| «part of the blade which vas broken off, and another to 
| © go through the piece which remained in the handle; and 
| © by that contrivance they were both held together by a filver | 


« chain. Now, Sir, it happens very unfortunately for 


you, that there is not one tittle of truth in this whole 


« formal circumſtantial relation. The penknife was a 
« common clerk's penknife with an ivory handle: it nei- 
« ther opened nor ſhut : and both that, and the cloaths 


through which my lord treaſurer was ſtabbed, have been 
kept in the family, from that day to this, with as much 


« care as their jewels, and are both now in the poſſeſſion 
« of the preſent carl of Oxford, the heir male of that fa- 
« mily and honour. And I have all this from mv lord 
« himſelf, and from the mouth of another perſon of high 
rank, who knows the truth of it.“ Letter to Deane Savift, 


ed. (a (mall, but ſpirited, and now ſcarce, pamphlet) p. 20. | 
: * Sce Dr. Stoffi account of it, Journal to Stella, March 11. EF 


world 
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world could not have faved his life; or a nail's- breadth 
deeper, it would have reached his heart. I have heard 
it athrmed, * that, if one ſhould attempt a thouſand 
„times at an imitation of Guiſcard's deſign, without 
* his rage and force; not once in that thouſand times 
© would it be probable that a life could eſcape the 
„ blow, as Mr. Harlcy's has done.” He had a double 
deliverance, firſt from the knife ſtriking upon the 
| breaſt-bone, and then from its breaking there; he 
muſt elſe have been murdered by the repetition of the 
blow. Neither was the cure. leſs doubtful ; the con- 
tuſion was more dangerous than the wound itſelf: about 
a week after, the bruiſed blood fell down, which held 
his life in ſuſpenſe. He had been ill for ſome time 
betore, and was not as yet recovered, _ 


As ioon as Mr, Harley was dreſſed, be e the 
ſurgeon to take care of Monſ. De Gu; ſeard; and was 


himſelf carried home in a chair, followed by the la- 
mentations and prayers of the people for his recov cry, 
Who attended him to his own door with their lee 


and ſorrows. 


The bold marquis, though ſubdued, was ſtill un- 
| tamed: his fury, deſpair, and deſire of initant death, 
made him uſe his efforts to prevent the good 1 intentions 
of the ſurgeon and the affitiants, They were forced 
to keep him down by ſtrength of hand, whilſt his 
wounds were ſearched and dreſſed ; ; after which, he 
| was ſent to Newgate, where he continued in the ſame 


violence of mind. He begged to die; he ſtrove to 


die, by rubbing the plaſters from his wounds; to pre- 
vent which, there were perſons perpetually employed 


to watch on each fide the bed. 


ye we read his ſentiments in his own Memoirs, we 
find they were always diipoſed to violence. 
Speming to thoſe whom he would draw into a confe- 
deracy againſt the king, „That it was better to die 
once for all, than to die! in a manner a thouſand times 
$a day, always at the mercy of men who made it their 
+ buſineſs to embitter their life, and make it inſup- 
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4 portable,” p. 8.— In another place, (How can we 
e better ſpend ſome few and uncertain days, Which 
a every moment are ended by ſome diſeaſe, by mis- 
4 fortune, or old age, than by making our name 
„ famous and imiportal?*” p. 14. — And thus, “ Pu- 
4 fillanimous men, who, for want of courage, dare 
not attempt any thing at their peril, ail never lee. 
an end of their misfortune.” p. 45. 1 

” Theſe, being his avowed tenets, may give us ſome _ 
E light into a deſign fo execrable, that it were fin to look 
into it with any other eyes but deteſtation. Monſ. De 

E Guiſcard was to reconcile himſelf to France; which 
could not probably be done, but by ſomething more 
© netorious than his diſaffection. Upon his death-bed 
examination, he told the lords, There was ſome- 
thing horrible he had to tell them !—for which he 
> * ought to be torn in pieces! —ſomething incon- 
„ ceivable !—exceeding all barbarity!“ — There he 
ſtopt, as if for breath, a re- animation of ſpirits, or to 
recollect what he had to fay. After a while, ſeeing he 
did not proceed, they reminded him to go on. He 
repeated thoſe and many more ſuch expreſſions. Being 

| prefled to proceed, he fell into ſoinething very trifling, 
which he knew they. knew already; ſaid, © It was no 
| © matter—corent—=content—" meaning to die. 
| Upon their examination of him in Newgate, he 
| ſeemed to boaſt his reſolution and performance; bad 
them, © judge what he was able to do in a good cauſe, 

| © had they thought fit to employ and truſt him, ſince _ 
* he could go ſo tar in an ill one.” The vanity of his 


nation kept him company to the laſt ; he valued him- 
ſelf upon his way raed his contempt of death, and 
thirſt of honovr, 


death 


9c, The laſt time the lords were 
with him, he defired Mr. St. John's hand, and ſaid 
* Pardonne, pardonne. Mr. St. Fohn replied, © e 
* Tous pardonne—Dicu vous pardonne "=(7uijcard re- 
beating Content—content—" he became delirious. 
The roughneſs of his nature ſeems to have hindered 
him from encouraging that remorſe which approaching 


yo. NARRATIVE OF 
death might occaſion ; elſe we ſhould doubtleſsly have 
had diſcloſed the blackeſt ſcene that any age has ſhewn, 
It is very well known the eager defire he had for ſome 
time expreſſed to ſee the queen alone; the pretence of 

that audience he ſo earneſtly importuned was, To 

<< get his penſion aſſured.” He was of late often found 
in the anti- cbamber, and at the back-fairs, He gene- 


rally carried a bottle of poiſon about him, ſuppoſed to 


terror of others 


anſwer the diſappointment of ſome foreſeen event,. 

This, compared with his own words, and ſeveral let- 
ters from France and Holland at that time mentioning it 
was expected they ſhould hear of a coup declat en Au- 
gleterre, makes it almoſt paſt doubt that he did defign 
to kill the queen; and, failing of his attempt there, 
ſtabbed Mr. Harly, as by his own confeſſion he 
would have done Mr. St. John, becauſe they were 
the two important lives that gave dread and anguiſh 
to that monarch who has ſo long and often been the 


The queen, all merciful and faint-like as ſhe is, had 
herſelf the goodneſs (notwithſtanding appearances were 
againſt him in the ſuppoſition of his horrible inten- 


ions to deſtroy her) to appoint two ſurgeons and two 


_ phyſicians to attend him in Newgate, with whatever 
was befitting a man of family, This gracious treat- 
ment could depart only from a mind fo converſant 

With heaven, fo near ef kindred, as that of our pious 


| queen, Her cares and prayers* were tlie balm that healed 


r « A poor wench, that Guiſcard kept, ſent him a bottle 
of ſack; but the keeper would not let him touch it, 
« for fear it was poiſon. I am ſorry he is dying; for they 
4 had found out a way to hang him. He certainly had an 

1 intention to murder the queen.” Journal to Stella, 


ane .. 


1 Mean time thy pain is gracious Anna's are 

( Our queen, our faint, with ſacrificing breath, 
« Softens thy anguiſh : in her powerful prayer 

„ « She pleads thy ſervice, and forbids thy death, 


— 
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Mr. Harley's wound. The honour that was done him 
by the addreſs of parliament will never be forgotten; 


nor her majeſty's gracious anſwer. It is remarkable, 


that, when it was brought into the houſe of lords”, the 
Whigs all went out, except one, who raiſed a weak 


| objection, © that Monſieur De Guiſcard was not a 


« Papiſt-convict.” 


Notwithſtanding the ſurgeons“ and phyſicians! art 


and care, Monfieur De Guiſcard died in Newgate, 


His wounds, of which he received four in the fore- 
part of his body, were cured; the fifth was in his 
back *, which, the ſurgeons depoſed, was not mortal. 
The jury gave in their verdict, © That his bruiſes 
« were the cauſe of his death.“ It appeared, upon the 
examination of Mr. Jlcocks ?, the queen's meſſenger, 
% Great as thou art, thou canſt demand no more: 


„A breaſt bewail'd by earth, preſerv'd by heaven! 
„ No higher can aſpiring Virtue ſoar : PRE 


« Enough to thee of grief and fame is given.” Prior, 


It was a joint addreſs of both houſes; but was firſt. 
moved in the houſe of commons March 9, and immedi» 
ately agreed to by the lords. Guiſcard is called in it 
« a French Papiſt.” He is alſo called fo in the preamble te 
the act of parliament cited below. 55 


* This wound he never diſcovered to the ſurgeons till 


it had feſtered to a moſt wean. degree. Two quarts of old 
elotted blood came out of his fi 


benefit of clergy for any perſon to attempt to kill, or to 
. aſſault, ſtrike, or wound, any privy Sinus org the c- 
cution of his office, the following indemnity is included; 

That the ſaid Nathan Wilcocks (who, by an inquiſition, 


„ taken the 17th day of the ſaid month of March, before 


« George Rivers, eſq. coroner of the ſaid city of London, on 
view of the body of the faid Anthony De Guifcard, then 

« and there lying dead) is found to have given him the ſaid 
Anthony De Guiſcard ſeveral mortal bruiſes, of which he 

« died; and all and every other perſon and perſons, who 
„Were aſſiſting in the defence of the ſaid Robert Harley, 
and in the apprehending and ſecuring the ſaid Anthony De _ 
33 Op INE ne « Guiſcard, 


de two days before he died. 
In the ftat. 9 Anne, c. 16, declaring it felony without 


<  — 
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12 NARRATIVE F- 
that it was he that wounded the marquis in the back, 
and gave him thoſe bruiſes of which he died. Monficur 


cCiates in villainy. 


De Guiſcard, in ſtruggling with Wilcocks, threw him 


aint a window, which cauſed him to void above 2 
- quart of blood the fame night. 


o 


His reſolut 


„ actings and doings are hereby declared to have been ne- 
* cellary and Bw OG GH." on 


= The Author of the“ Political State” (who never | 
failed to catch every opportunity of abuſing Dr. Swift) 


ſeverely reprehends this © Narrative,” though he has 


condeſcended to extract it moſt copiouſly. The above 
paſſage, in particular, he has taken upon him to cenſure; 
aſſerting, that Guiſcard deſired Mr. Bucier to ſend for a 
prieſt; who told him, “he was acquainted with none; 

„ his buſineſs was only to dreſs him: and if he wanted a 

6 prieſt, he muſt apply himſelf to others.“ It is amuſing 
to obſerve with what dignity our Author maintained his 
juſt ſuperiority over the ſwarm of ſcribblers that infeſted 
him. They were treated by him with that ſovereign 

_ contempt which they deſerved. Of the Writer of the 
„ Political State,” he ſays, „One Boyer, a French dog, 
has abuſed me in a pamphlet [“ An Account of the 
„State and Progreſs of the Preſent Negotiation of 


« Peace, &c.”]; and I have got him in a meflenger's 


oe hands; the. ſecretary promiſes me to ſwinge him. Lord 
4 treaſurer told me laſt night that he had the honour to be 


& abuſed with me in a pamphlet. I muſt make that rogue an 
e example, for a warning to others.” Journal to Stella, Oct. 16. 


2 He died, in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, March is, 
1711-12; and, after having been for ſeveral days pickled in 
a trough, and exlubited ro the populace, was gnomiui: 
ouſly buried, late at night, in the church-yard of Chriſt 


church, Newgate-ſireet, unlamented by all but his aſſo- 


5 order 


jon, or rather obſtinacy, continued to 
the laſt: he would not permit his wounds to be dreſſed, 
nor accept of any nouriſhment but what was forced 

upon him: he made no profeſſion of religion, had no 
| ſhew of remorſe or contrition, nor defired the affiit- 
_ ance of a prieſt 2. He was privately interred a, by 
„ Guiſcard, and did, in ſo doing, aſſault, bruiſe, or wound, 
the ſaid Anthony De Cuiſcard; ſhall be, and are hereby, 

&« indemnified and ſaved harmleſs therefor ; and ſuch their 
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order from the court —a mercy no nation but ours 


would have conferred upon a ſpy, a traitor, and an 
aſſaſſin?! e 1 


Is it not obvious to all Eg land, what had been our 


diſtreſs, in the confuſion wherein ſo long a run of 
miſmanagement has plunged us, if heaven had per- 
mitted the knife of a barbarous foreigner to have rob- 
bed us of a miniſter, whoſe conduct, wiſe, ſtedfaſt, 
vigorous, extricates our affairs, and embroils the ene- 
muy ©? Does not the flouriſhing church of England owe 


him 


« 1715,” is a proſe oration, by H. Muæxloe, A. B. under 
the title of Furor Guiſcardinus; where the circums 


ſtances of this horrid tranſaction are properly enlarged on. 
This great miniſter was, in the following year, in 
: op. cy! lofing his life by another ſcene of treachery ; Which 
us deſcribed in the Journal to Stella, Nov. 15, 1712. 


is t 
« I believe you have heard the ſtory of my eſcape, in open- 


ing the band-box ſent to the lord treafurer. The prints 
« have told a thouſand lies of it: but at laſt ave gavea 
„ true account of it; only T would not fuffer them to 
* name me, having been ſo often named before, and teazed 


« to death with queſtions. I wonder how I came to have 
« ſo much preſence of mind, which is not uſually my 


&« defired the box might be given to him. He took it to 
the window, at fome diſtance from my lord, and opened 


« it, by cutting with a pen-knife the packthreads that 
8 that appeared was the 
y dying acepls the mid- 


« faſtened the lid. The firſt thin 
« {tock and lock of a pocket- piſto 


n the 4 Comitia Philologica Academize Oxonienſis, 


“e talent; but fo it pleaſed God; and I ſaved myſelf and 
„% him.” — The account above alluded to was this:“ On 
% Tueſday morning, the 4th inſtant, the penny-poſtman 

« delivered a ſmall parcel at the lord-treaſurer's houſe, di- 

* reCted to his lordſhip's porter: in which, upon opening, 
„Was found a band-box, directed to the lord-treaſurer. 
“The box was carried up to my lord's bed-chamber, and 
delivered to his lordſhip; who, ſtretching up the lid as 
« far as the packthread that tied it would give way, ſaid, 
« he ſaw a piſtol; whereupon a gentleman in the room 


— 


« dle 
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him all things for her dehverance from Preſbytery and 
Atheiſm; a miracle no leſs fealonable,, than when ſhe 
was aſſaulted by all the force of Rome? Were he not 
a ſincere worſhiper at our increaſing altars, would he 
not reduce rather than multiply them « ? Is not even our 
gracious ſovereign indebted to him, for ſcattering thoſe 
_ perſons from about her, whoſe exceſſive tyranny ſtrove 
to ruin all thoſe who aimed to come at the queen but 
by them? Does he not ſacrifice his quiet to the good 


& Ale of the band-hox, and faſtened at each end with two 
„nails; on each ſide of the firelock were laid the middle 
pieces of two large ink-horns, charged with powder and 
„ ball, and touch-holes bored at the butt-ends of them, to 
« which were faſtened two linen bags of gunpowder, and 
dat the other end of the bags were two quilts filled with 
_ « wild-fire. Theſe two artificial barrels were placed wit! 
the muzzles contrary ways; and the quill of one of 
& them directed to the pan of the piftol; as the other 
„ probably was, though diſordered by the carriage. The 
„ gentleman who opened the box, apprehending ſome miſ- 
„chief was intended, would not touch the piſtol till he 
% had removed all the machines; then, gently widening 
the box, the nails which faſtened the ſtock at either end 
„gave way, He found the firelock primed and cocked, 
c and a piece of thread faſtened to the trigger, which he 
„ conceived he had cut in the opening. The ſmall nails 
„„ which faſtened the ſtock at either end were ſo contrived, 
„ that, by taking it up at the firſt view, as it was natural 
to do, with all the implements about it, the cock would 
„ have gone down, and fired the whole train, which Would 
& have immediately diſcharged both barrels different ways. 
„This could not have been avoided, had the piſtol- ſtock 


I peen pulled out with any force, before the nails were 


4 looſened, and the thread cut which was tied to the trig - 
„ ger.“ Such was the account publiſhed under the direc- 


| tion of Dr. Swift, The Whig writers, however, and 


matter of invention. 


particularly Boyer, affected to treat the whole as a mere 


1 Alluding to his zealous patronage of the bill for 
building fifty. new churches. _ Eg NO c 


* „ 
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of his country, without enriching his own family with 
her treaſure, or decking himſelf with her honours; 


though ſhe has none but what with pride and joy ſhe 
is ready to beſtow upon him? Was not his blood (even 


no devoted to the reſtleſs genius of France) ſpilt in 
_ dread of his purſuits and endeavours to reduce that 


monarch to humanity and reaſon ? Is not his modeſty 
ſo exceſſive, that he conceals from thoſe perſons who 


have treated him as a traitor the extent of his power, 
| left he ſhould ſeem to inſult their diſgrace f Free from 
| that falſe delicacy which ſo often makes people uneaſy 
at What either the miſtaken or our enemies ſay of us; 
his actions have their foundation on ſolid judgement «, 


propt by a moſt extenfive genius, unlimited foreſight, 


and immoveable prudence. France records her Richlieu, 
Mazarin, and Louvey: we talk with veneration of the 
Cecile. But poſterity ſhall boaſt of Harl, as a prodigy 


in whom the ſpring is pure as the ſtream ; not troubled 


by ingratitude or avarice, nor its beauty deformed by 
the feature of any vice. The coming age will envy 
ours a miniſter of ſuch accumulated worth; they will 
fee and know how happy we were. Why then ſhould 
we ourſelves be wilfully blind, or wilfully ignorant of 
it? Is it not his diſtreſs, to be born among a people 
ſo divided? could he in any other country have failed 
of univerſal love and veneration ? How. le 
diviſions make us the ſport and proverb of the neigh- _ 
| bouring nations? Monſieur Quillet, by the purity of 
bis Latin, has diffuſed our character throughout the _ 
world; and when the curious would be informed of 
| the genius of the Britiſs people, the learned refer to 


ong ſhall our 


4 He is Killed in moſt things, and very eloquent,” 


Machy.— A great lye ; he could not properly be called 
4. eloquent; but he knew how to prevai 
few words and ſtrong xeaſons.“ SwirT, MS, 


on the houſe with _ 
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bim: it is thought the moſt beautiful part f of his 
Callipædia; and, however the ſpirit of the author may 
have ſuffered by the change, I will preſent it to the 


reader in the Eugliſb tranſlator's words 8: 


elf then from Calais you deſign to land 
On Exgland®s vile, unhoſpitable ſtrand, _ 
There you ſhall find a race of monſtrous men, 
Where mangled princes ſtrew the Cyclops' den, 
A falſe, ungrateful, and rebellious brood, 
Neu from a ſlaughter'd monarch's ſacred blood, 
They break all laws, all fancies they purſue, 
And follow ail veligious but the true, 
All there are oriell ; each differently prays, 
And worſhips Heaven ten thouſand different ways. 
_ ** If by the mob the canting fool's admir'd, 
The brother's gitted, and the ſaint iuſpir'd. 
F Lib, iv. ver. 8-25, It is but common juſtice to ob- 
ſerve, with Mr. Rowe, that this character of our nation 
was given in the time of the civil war; which makes the 
_ fevere cenſure agree very well with thoſe days of confuſion _ 
and villainy. J)) 8 
2 We have not ſcrupled to ſubſtitute a tranſlation in 
which the original has /affered leſs by the change; that of 
Mr. Nicholas Rowve, the editor of ade e- Ti in- 
genious poet, born in 1673, was bred to the law; and 
_ would have figured in that profeſſion if he had not been 
ſeduced by the Muſes. He was the author of ſome trage- 
dies and one comedy, and of ſeveral poems: his tranſlation | 


of Lucan Was not publiſhed till 1918; but a ſmall fpeci- _ 


men of it (printed by Mr. Collins, in his “ Diſcourle of 
Free- thinking,“ in 1713) underwent a ſevere cenſure _ 
from Dr. Bentley, in © Remarks on a late Diſcourſe of Free- 
„ thinking,” p. 274, & ſeq. ed. 1737. James Duke of 
Quenſberry, when ſecretary of ſtate, employed Mr. Rowe 
in his office. On the acceffion of king George I, he was 
made poet laureat, and a land ſurveyor of the cuſtoms. 
The prince of Wales conferred on him the clerkſhip of 
his council; and lord chancellor Parker made him ſe- 
cretary for the preſentations. But he did not long enjoy 
'  kheſe promotions; dying Dec. 6, 1718. . 


Hence 


„Hence the Fanaticks rave, and wildly ſtorm, 
„Convert by piſtol, and by pike reform. 
Nor are th' Enthuſiaſts fo abhorrent grown 
- © To holy ceremonious rites alone: 
An Engliſhman on all extremes wall run, 
And by conſent be wiltully undone. 
If an opinion thwart what ancients wrote, 
He catches it, and boſoms up the thought, 
* Alcides would his club as ſoon reſign, 
As he a darling Hereſy decline. 1 
et we muſt do the ſons of England right: 


Some ſtars ſhine through the horror of the nights 


For navigation, and for {kill renown'd, 
„In failing the terraqueous globe around; 
& To them no ſhore's untried, no ſea's 3 
„Where waves have murmur'd, and where winds 
„have blown. 155 „ 
% Typhis and Jaſou, who in W came, N 
& Lay no pretenſions to ſo juſt a fame, if 


„ As Coat 05 Willoughby, and Drake's immortal | 


; BY name.“ 


Ts it not time to redeem our character, that the : 
world, in applauding our courage, may no longer ob- _ 
ject our diviſious? Though we diſagree in religion; 
yet, for common good, we ſhould, methinks, be glad 

to unite in politicks. Our ceremonies may differ, but 

our eſſentials are the ſame; and to people of reaſon, 
one would imagine, there needed not much perſuaſion, 

to join in thoſe advantageous particulars reputation 


- and intereſt, 


Parties break their force againſt one another, do the 
work of our foes, are weakened by perpetual animo- 


ſities, hate their adverſary at home much more ſtre- 


; nuouſfly than a foreign enemy, incapacitate themſelves 
from doing all the injury they ſhould to France, all 
the good they ought to England. Our piques and diſ- 


| taſtes for trifles have run us up to frenzy; the world 


beholds the hatred and arorhon — us as Juzacy - 
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in our blood, incurable but by letting-forth ; they fore- 
ſee and long for a civil war, to reduce us to miſer 
and reaſon; they flatter themſelves that our diſſenſions 
tend that way, and propheſy they can have no end 
J..; ER GE Ss 
It is ourſelves only can diſappoint the hopes of our 
enemies, and extricate ourſelves. The very Mahome- 
_ ?ans claim our pity, for being miſled by their grand 
Impoſtor ; and ſhall a fellow-chriſtian be hated ? Have 
we no arguments but bitterneſs and reproach ? muſt we 
continue as violent againit our neighbour at home, as 
brave in the field abroad? If we were not all Britons, 
or had different intereſts,” ſomething might be ſaid for 
that eager deſire of ruin, ſo conſpicuous in the con- 

_ tending parties. „ jo 5 
How ridiculous it appears to a reaſonable man, who 


reflects how greatly our happy conſtitution is envied 
by our enemies, and how little valued or enjoyed by 


ourſelves! We boaſt of liberty, and yet do all we can 
to enftave others to our opinions; meanwhile the 
common intereſt of the iſland is loſt or forgotten, in 
the deſire of gratifying our particular revenge and 
JJ ng i er ons 
We have now a queen and miniſtry of conſummate 
piety, prudence, and abilities, who know the true in- 
teteſt of England, and will purſue it. The Church is 
delivered from oppreſſion and fears; Religion ſecured, 


according to every Engliſhman's heart's-defire. What 


ſhould we next conſider, but the intereſt of the body we 


: politic? Which way can that be ſo effectually carried 


on, as by calming our heats and animoſities, by taking 
off the veil of prejedice and party which ſo long has 
blinded us; to have every individual conſider what 
would be for the good of the whole, and ſincerely to 
give into it? Were theſe meaſures faithfully purſued, 
France could never be formidable to England; nor the 
Proteſtant Religion here be under any apprehenſion _ 
from the reſtleſs and encroaching ſpirit of the Roman. 


The 


e e Or WEIS 


The Reaſons which induced her Majeſty to create the 
Right Honourable RoRERT HARLETY a Peer of 
Great Britain; being a Tranſlation of the Preamble 
do his PaTeNT, dated May 11, 1711, and generally 
ſuppoſed to have been written by Dr. Sw iF . 


TIS — N. 


Copied from the Harleian Mieellany, = 


_ WrarExver favour may be merited from a juſt | 
Prince by a man born of an illuſtrious and very ancient 


un In a Book, intituled, “ The Hiſtory of the preſent Par? 
«© lament and Convocation, &c.” 8yo, 1711, p. 157, this 
preamble, which is there printed in Latin, is ſaid to have 
been drawn up by Dr. Rabert Freind. Probably, there- 
fore, the tranſlation only is the production of Dr. Swift ; 
or, perhaps, it might be originally written in Engliſo by 
him, and from thence tranſlated by Dr. Freind. Swift 
mentions the patent, in his Journal to Stella, May 4, two 
days before the date of it. Dr Robert Freind was at that 
time ſecond maſter of Meſiminſter ſchool : and had juſt ſuc 
ceeded Mr. Duke in the rich living of Witney in Oxfora- 
ſbire; which he reſigned in 1734 to his ſon, afterwards | 
dean of Canterbury. This could not be done without per- 
- miſſion from biſhop Hoadly, which he had reaſon to expect 
would be refuſed. On an application, however, to that 
Prelate, he made this remarkable anſwer : „If Dr, Freind | 
_ « can aſk it, I can grant it!” See the Biſhop's Letter to 3 | 
Lady Sundon, Oct. 3, 1734, in his Works, vol. I. p. i 
XxXxXIx.— Mrs. PiUkington has related an improbable ſtory of 
Dr. Robert Freind, in her Memoirs, vol. II. p. 229.— He 
Was born at Croton in Northamptonſbire, where his father 
Was rector; was ſent early to Weſtminſter, and elected thence. 
to Chrift Church; where he procceded M. A. June 1, 1693 
B. and D. D. Fuly 7, 1709. —Dr. John Freind, his brother, 
Was alſo of Veſiminſter ſchool, and was elected to Chrift- 
Church in 1690; and, under the auſpices of dean Aldrich, 
undertook, with Mr. Folkes, to publiſh two orations, one 
dl Aſcbines, the other of Demoſthenes, which were well 


| 
| 
q 
| 
{| 
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family 3, fitted by nature for all great things, and by 
all ſorts of learning qualified for greater ; conſtantly 
employed in the itudy of ſtate affairs, and, with the 


received; and was alſo prevailed upon to reviſe an edition 
of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, 1696, which Dr Bentley ſeverely 
reprehends. He was “ director of the ſtudies” to Mr. 
Boyle; wrote the Examination of Dr. Bentley's Diſſertation on 


Aſop; and, ſays the great Critic, “was of the ſame ſize for 


learning with the late Editor of the ÆAſopean Fables 


« [Mr Anthony Alſop}. If they can but make a tolerable 


t copy of verſes, with two or three ſmall faults in it, they _ 
4 muſt preſently ſet up to be Authors.” But, whatever 
may be thought of thoſe juvenile performances, in his pro- 

feſſional capacity he was a maſterly writer. He proceeded 
M. A. Apr. 12, 1701; B. M. June 1, 1701; and, after 
having publiſhed ſeveral curious medical treatiſes, was 
choſen piofeſſor of chemiſtry at Oxford in 1704; and the 


next year attended lord Peterborough on his Spaniſh expe- 


dition, of which Dr. Freind publiſhed an account in 1707. 
He was created MD. by diploma July 12, that year; 
was elected a member of the Royal Society in 1712; 
and attended the duke of Ormond into Flanders. After 
his return, reſiding chiefly at London, he gave himſelf up 
Wholly to the cares of his profeſſion. He was elected 
a burgeſs for Launcęſton in 1722; and, being ſuſpeed _ 
of having a hand in Layer's plot, was committed to The 
Tower, March 15, 1722-3, where he continued a pri- 


ſoner till -rhe 21ſt of June following. Soon after he ob- 


_ tained his ]:berty, he was made phyſician to the prince _ 
of Wales; and, upon that prince's acceiſion to the crown, 
became phyſician to queen Caroline, who honoured him 

With a ſhare of her confidence and efteem. He did not 
enjoy this office long; dying Fuly 26, 1728, in his 52d 

year. Their mazeſties, in conſideration of his great 
merit, ſettled a penſion upon his widow. His celebrated 

« Hiſtory of Phyſic, the firſt part of which was printed 
in 17225, Was tranflated into Lalin by Dr. Wigan, and 
publiſhed, with the Latin works of Dr, Freind, at Loudon, 

in folia, 1733; which were reprinted at Paris, in to, 1735. 


i This noble family is deſcended from the ancient houſe 
of the De Harlais in France. Their common anceſtors 


fore the Conqueſt. 


were N a family of that name reſident in Shropſtire | 


——greateſt 2 
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greateſt praiſe and no ſmall danger, exerciſing va- 
riety of offices in the government: /o much does our 


well-beloved and very faithful counſellor RoBERN 
 HarLeyY deſerve at our hands: he, who in three 


ſucceſſive parliaments was unanimouſly choſen 

| ſpeaker*; and, at the fame time that he filled the chair, 
| was our principal ſecretary of ſtate; in no wiſe un- 
| equal to either province. Places fo ſeemingly dif- 
agreeing were eaſily reconciled by one who knew 


how with equal weight and addreſs to moderate and 


govern the minds of men!: one who could preſerve 


the rights of the people, without infringing the preroga- 
| tive of the crown; and who thoroughly underſtood 


how well government could conſiſt with liberty. This 
double taſk being performed; after ſome reſpite, he 


| bore the weight of our exchequer as chancellor, and 


thereby prevented the further plundering ® of the na- 


k “ He was active for the Revolution; but, being miſ- 


% underſtood at court and in the houſe of commons, he 
4 gopenly voted againſt the principles he had always pro- 


4 feſſed, when he ſaw the court did not gratify him ſo 
„ well as he thought he deſerved; and though ſome ſteps 
« were made towards gaining him to king Villiam, yet he 


„ made no advance till that parliament was called which 


« impeached the partition, to which he was choſen 


„ Speaker.” *Macky. 


1 & His prudence kept yum and brought to temper. 
| ( parties; and ſuffered not the 
c two ſides of Whig and Tory to meet together in a 


„the heats and paſſions o 


„ ſtorm; but cauſed them to ebb gently, and to loſe 
& themſelves inſenſibly in the great ocean of moderation. 


% His conduct reſcued the church from danger; protected 


„ the Diſſenters in their toleration liberty; preſerved the 


Union from the infractions of Jacobites and the Pre- 
tender; and quieted the minds of the people in matters 
« of Religion and the Hanover Succeſſion.“ See the 


Spectator s Addreſs, p. 10, 11, wes 
m His wiſdom overthrew a management, that, under 


„ pretence of keeping up credit, concealed the circum- 
* ſtances of the nation till it ran ſeven millions in debt, 


and knew nothing of the matter,” IId. p. 9. 
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42 PREAMBLE, &c. 
tion; and alſo provided for the ſettling of a new trade 
to The South Seas; and (by reſcuing public credit“) 
ſo opportunely relieved the languiſhing condition of 
the treaſury, as to deſerve thanks from the parliament, 
blefſiags from the citizens, and from xs (who never ſe- 
parate our ozvz intereſts from the public) no ſmall ap- 
_ Probation. Therefore we decree to the man that has 
ſo eminently deſerved of zs and of all our ſubjects, 
thoſe honours which were ſo long ſince due to Hint 
and his family; being induced thereto by our own | 
good pleature, and the ſuffrage of all GaEATr BRI- 
TALN: for we take it as an admonition, that he ſhould 
not in vain be preſerved, whom the ſtates of our 
realm have teſtified to be obnoxious to the hatred of 
wicked men, upon account of his moſt faithful ſer- 
vices to us; and whom they have congratulated upon 
his eſcape from the rave of a fagitious parricide o. 
We gladiy indulge their wiſhes, that he, who comes 
thus recommended to us by ſo honourable a vote of 
both houles of parltament, fhould have his feat among 
the pers, to many of whom his family has been long 
allied; and that he, who is himſelf learned and a pa- 
tron of learning, ſhould happily take his title from that 
city where Le/zers fo glioriouſly flouriſh, Now inow 
Pro og | a, e ee 


un & At that time the creditors of the government gave 22 
per cent, diſcount for money on the governments 
Fo oy mt 88 
o See the preceding “ Narrative” throughout. 
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A LETTER TO THE SEVEN LORDS or 


THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED | 
| 70 EXAMINE REG G. 


: By the Author of Tax TT Ss 


Firſt printed in 1711. 


e The Examiner has been down this month, and 
„ was very filly the five or fix laſt papers; but there 
4 js a pamphlet come out, in anſwer to a Letter to the 
„ {even lords a2 who examined Gregg b. The anſwer is 
by the real author of the Eaæaminer e, as I believe, 
for it is very well written,” Journal to Stella, Aug. 
24, 1711. NR er rr page 5 

Then [there is] an anſwer to the Letter to the 
Lords about Gregg, by Preſto.“ Ibid. Nov. 3. 


The committee conſiſted of the dukes of Devonſbire, 
Somerſet, and Bolton; the earl of Wharton; lord viſcount 
Toaunſbend; lord Somers, and lord Halifax. Gregg was 

. tried at The Old Bailey, Fan. 19, 1707-8, and condemned 
for high treaſon; but was not executed till April 28, 1708. 
db This Letter, which was publiſhed by J. Baker, 
July 1, 1711, 8vo, began thus: “ Your lordlhips have, 
mM 2 theſe fifteen or ſixteen months laſt paſt, been treated 
„by the public writers, ſuch as ſay, they are allowed, ap- 
„proved, and encouraged by our great men, as rogues and 
s raſcals, cheats and villains, enemies of the nation, affron- 


„ as have been long endeavouring to deſtroy both church 
% and ſtate. Thus you have been treated in common 
with the preſent general, the late lord chancellor, the late 
« bord treaſurer, the late ſecretaries of flate, and almoſt _ 
all that had any thing to do in what is called the late 

© It ſhould be obſerved, that even to this amiable lady, 
whom he ſo greatly and deſervedly eſteemed, and to whom 
on all other occaſions he writes with the moſt uareſerved 
confidence, Dr. Sæoiſt had not yet acknowledged himſelf 
-- to be the author of 1d aft. 


ters of the queen, ſubverters of the conſittution, and ſuch 
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SOME REMARKS, &c. 


THOSE who have given themſelves the trouble | 
1 to write againſt me either in fingle papers or 
pamphlets (and they are pretty. numerous) do all agree 


in diſcovering a violent rage, and at the fame time af- 


fecting an air of contempt toward their adverſary ; 
which, in my humble opinion, are not very con- 
fiſtent : and therefore it is plain that their fury is real 
and hearty, their contempt only perſonated. I have 
pretty well ſtudied this matter, and would caution 
writers of their ſtandard, never to engage in that dif- 
_ ficult attempt of de/þ;/ing; which is a work to be 
done in cold blood, and only by a ſuperior genius to 
one at ſome diſtance beneath him. I can truly affirm, 
I have had a very ſincere contempt for many of thoſe 
who have drawn their pens againſt me; yet I rather 


choſe the cheap way of diſcovering it by ſilence and 
neglect, than be at the pains of new terms to expreſs 


it: I have known a lady value herſelf upon a haughty 
diſdainful look, which very few underſtood, and 
nobody alive regarded. Thoſe common-place terms _ 
of infamous ſcribbler, proftitute libeler, and the like, 


thrown abroad without propriety or provocation, do 


ill perſonate the true ſpirit of contempt, becauſe they 
are ſuch as the meaneſt writer, whenever he pleaſes, 
may uſe towards the beſt. I remember indeed a pariſh 
fool, who, with a great deal of deformity, carried 
the molt difdainful look I ever obſerved in any coun- 
tenance: and it was the moſt prominent part of his 
_ folly; but he was thoroughly in earneſt, which theſe 
writers are not; far there is another thing I would 
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_ obſerve, that my antagoniſts are moſt of them /6, in 

a literal ſenſe; breathe real vengeance, and extend 
their threats to my perſon, if they knew where to ſind 
it: wherein they are ſo far from deſpiſing, that I am 
ſenſible they do me too much honour, The Author 
of the Letter to the ſeen Lords takes upon him the 
three characters of a deſpiſer, a threatener, and a 
railer; and ſucceeds ſo well in the two laſt, that it has 


made him miſcarry in the firſt, It is nò unwiſe pro- 


ceeding, which the writers of that ſide bave taken up, 
to ſeatter their menaces in every paper they publiſh : 
it may perhaps look abſurd, ridiculous, and im- 
pudent, in people at mercy, to aſſume ſuch a ſtyle; but 
the deſign is right, to endeavour perſuading the world 
_ that it is e who are the injured party, that Hy are 
the ſufferers, and have a right to be angry. 
However, there is one point, wherein theſe gentle- 
men ſeem to ſtretch this wiſe expedient a little tarther 
khan it will allow. I, who for ſeveral months under- 
| took to examine into the late management of perſons . 
and things, was content ſometimes to give only a few 
hints of certain matters, which I had charity enough 


to wiſh might be buried for ever in oblivion, if the 


confidence of theſe people had not forced them from 


75 me. One inſtance whereof, among many, 1s the 


buſineſs of Gregg d, the ſubject of a letter I am now con- 


__ Adering. If this piece hath been written by direction, 


as I ſhould be apt to ſuſpect; yet, T am confident, 
they would not have us think fo, becauſe it is a fort 
of challenge, to let the world into the whole ſecret of 
rg affair. Bur, I ſuppoſe, they are confident 


it is what I am not maſter of, wherein it is odds but 


they may be miſtaken ;-for, I believe, the memorials of 
_ that tranſaction are better preſerved than they ſeem to 
de aware of, as perhaps may one day appear. 


= d Sce. The Examiner, | No XXXII. and XXXIII. in che 
eighth valume of this collection. _ 


dt TTY Wo. 
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This writer is offended, becuuſe I have ſaid fo wany 
ſevere things with application to particular perſons. 


The Medley e has been often in the fame ftory : if they 


A periodical paper, five numbers of which were pub— 


liſhed under the title of“ The Whig Examiner” by Mr. 


Addiſon and Mr. Arthur Mayawaring ; and continued by 
the latter (under that of © The Medley)“ in profetied op- 
poſition to © The Examiner.” —Rudely as Dr. Sqvif? was 


often attacked by Mr. Maynwarizg, it muſt be owned he 
was the politeſt of his opponents. He was born at Ightfield, 
om e 1688; was educated at Shreauſbeiry, and in 
1705 1e 


ent to Chrift Church, Oxford, co ſtudy the law, 
which he practiſed on his ſettling in Loon; but, coming 


early to an eſtate of about 800 J. a year, he exchanged rhe 


bar for more pleaſurable purſuits. He was from principle 
a ſtrenuous Nonjuror; but ſoon relinquiſhed thot\ opinions 


from conviction. In the latter end of king William's 


reign, he was made a commiſſioner of the cuſtoms, through 


the intereſt of the duke of Somerſet; and afterward, by 
lord Godolphin, was appointed auditor of the impreſt. He 


took an active part againſt Dr. Sacheverell; publiſhed 
ſome little tracts on that occaſion ; and was the author of 


ſeveral political pieces, which are ſpecified in his “ Life 
and Poſthumous Works,” publiſhed by Mr. Oldmizon* 
{who had affiſted confiderably in © The Medley“) in 17215. 

e died Now. 13, 1712. Mr. Maynguarings © Medley”. 
was laid down with Dr. Swz/?'s Examiner;“ but beth 
thoſe publications were afterward reſumed ; the former 


982 the title of © The Medley and Flying Poſt”) by 


Ridpath, a Scotchman ; the latter by M. Oldi/avorth +. 


John Oldmixon, eſg. (dignified in The Tathy by the name of 
Omicron the unborn Poet) author ef Reflections on Dr. Sv 


Letter: to the earl of Oxford about the Engliſb Tongue, 1712.3" 
of many poems, and ſome plays: but his moſt capital performance was 
the © Critical Hiſtory of England.” He died July o, 1942, 


+ Author of A Vindication of the Biſhop of Exeter,” againſt 
Mr. Hoadly; of a volume called “ State Tracts, and of 
another, called “ State and Miſcellany Poems, by the Author of 
© The Examiner, $vo. 1715. He alſo tranſlated the Odes, 


Epodes, and Carmen Seculare, of Horace; wrote the Life of Fa- 
mund Smith (Author of Phadra and Hippelytut) prefixed to his 


| wotks, 1719; and was author ef Timothy and Philarbevs, in 


condema _ 


calling down fire 
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condemn. it as a crime in general, I ſhall not much. 
object; at leaſt, T will allow it ſhould be done with 
truth and caution: but by what argument will they 
undertake to prove that it is pardonable on one fide, 
and not on the other? Since the late change of mi- 
mitry, I have obſerved many of that party take up a 
new ſtyle, and tell us, That this way of perſonal 
reflection ought not to be endured; they could not 
* approve of it; it was againſt charity and good- 
„ manners,” When the Whigs were in power, they 
took ſpecial care to keep their adverſaries filent ; then 
all kind of falſehood and ſcurrility was “ doing good 
& ſervice to the cauſe, and detecting of evil prin- 
„ ciples.“ Now, that the face of things is changed, 
and we have liberty to retort upon them, they are for 
From heaven upon us; though, by a 
ſort of indulgence which they were ſtrangers to, we 
allow them equal liberty of the preſs with ourſelves ; 
and they even now make greater uſe of it againſt 
perſons in higheſt power and credit, than we do 
_ againſt thoſe who have been diſcarded for the moſt 
f d Ponies 
Who encouraged and rewarded the Ob/trvator f 
 f A weekly paper, by George 1 and Fobn Tutchin. 
The firſt of theſe was alſo writer of“ The Flying Poſt,” 
in oppoſition to © The Poſt-boy” of Abel Roper; two | 
ſcandalous papers, for which they equally and alternate! 
deſerved to be cudgeled, and were los: 
- 6 There Ridpath, Roper, cudgel'd might ye view, 
„The very worſted ſtill look'd black and blue.“ 
35 . j 0. 
Ridpatb was committed to Newgate, Sept. 8, 1712, for 
ſome ſcandalous reflextons in “ The Flying Poft;” and 
it is remarkable that he and Roper both died on the ſane 


Aay. - Tutchin was concerned on. the fide of Monmouth, in 


the time of Charles II; and, for a political 2 Which! 
he wrote in favour of him afterward, was ſentenced by 
 Fefferies to be whipped through ſeveral towns in the we 8 
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and Rewiewf, for many years together, in charging 
the whole body of the clergy with the moſt odious 
crimes and opinions; in declaring all who took oaths 
to the government, and called themſelves Tories, to 
be worſe than Papiſts and Nonjurors; it expoſing 
the Univerſities, as ſeminaries of the moſt pernicious | 
rinciples in church and ſtate; in defending the re- 
Le and the murder of King Charles I, which 
they aſſerted to be altogether as juſtifiable as the late 
Revolution? Is there a great man now in power, or in 
any credit with the queen, whom thoſe worthy uns 
dertakers have not treated by name in the moſt ig- 
nominious manner! Even ſince this great change of 


and handled ſo ſeverely, that he petitioned James II. ta 
be hanged. When that king died in exile, he wrote an 
invective againſt his memory, occaſioned by ſome humane 
elegies on his death. He lived to the latter end of queen 
Anne's reign; and was the author of a poem called 
« Foreigners,” which produced the © True-born Eng- 
« liſhman”* of De Foe. Neither of theſe writers has 
eſcaped the laſh of our Exgliſo Satiriſt, though his very 
learned Commentator doth not mention what provocation 

either of them had given him: ET, ED 

% Earleſs on high ſtood unbaſh'd De Foe, 
„ And Tutchin flagrant from the lafh below.“ 
Ls Dunciad ii. 147. 
t Daniel De Foe, equally famous for politicks and 
pony: was at his firſt ſetting out in life a tradeſman. 
n that ſituation he was unſucceſsful ; and this probably 
was the means which induced him to apply to his pen for 
{ubſiſtence. He was author of a periodical work intituled 
« The Review.” For one of his performances he was con- 
demned to the pillory; and, when exalted above his fel- 
lows, he chearfully underwent the puniſhment, and wrote 
« A Hymn to the Pillory,” as a defiance to the miniſtry, 
He publiſhed an infinite number of books and pamph- 
lets; but is perhaps at preſent beſt known by his“ Hiſtory 
« of Robinſon Cruſoe.” He died at I/lington, in eaſy cir- 
cumſtances, and at a very advanced age, April 26, 1731, 
A daughter of his was married to the ingenious Mr. 
Henry Baker, a ſhining ornament of the Royal Society. 
_ SurpL, I. XXV. I! E affaire, 
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affairs, with what amazing licentiouſneſs hath the 
writer of The Medley attacked every perſon of the 
preſent miniſtry, the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 


and the whole ſenate? He hath turned into ridicule 
the reſults of the council and the parliament ; as well 
as the juſt and generous endeavours ef the latter, to 
pay the debts, and reſtore the credit, of the nation, 
_ almoſt ruined by the corruption and management of f 


his own party. 1 
And are theſe the people who complain of perſonal 


reflections; who ſo confidently invoke the men in 
power (whom they have fo highly obliged) to puniſh 
or ſilence me for reflecting on their exploded heroes? 


Is there no difference between men choſen by the 
prince, reverenced by the people for their YIrtue, 


and others rejected by both for the higheit demerits? 
| ſhall The Medley and his brothers fly out with impunity 
againſt thoſe who preſide at the helm? and am Ito 
be torn in pieces, becauſe I cenſure others, who, for 
endeavouring to ſplit the vellel agua a rock, are put 
under the hatches? | 


I now proceed to the pamphlet which I intend to 
conſider. It is a letter written to ſeven great men, 


who were appointed to examine Gregg in ee e 
The writer tells their lordſhips, that The Examiner 
| hath charged them for “ endeavouring, by bribery 
and ſubornation of that criminal, to take away | 
Mr. Harky's lite.” If there be any thing, among 


the papers I have written, which may be applied to 


_ theſe perſons, it would have become this author to 
| have cleared them fully from the accuſation, and then 


he might at leiſure have fallen upon me as a lyar and 


miſrepreſenter; but of that he has not offered a 
ſyllable: : the weight of his charge lies here; that ſuch 
an author as The Examiner ſhould preſume, by certain 

innuendos, to accuſe any great per ſons of ſuch a crime. 


My bufineſs, in thoſe papers, was to repreſent facts; 
and I was as ſparing as poſſible of reflecting upon par- 


ticular perſons: but the miſchief is, that the readers 
| have always found names to o tally. with thoſe facts 


and 
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and 1 know no remedy for this. As hs inſtance, in 


the caſe here before us. An under-clerk in the ſe- 


cretary's office, of tifty pounds a year, is diſcovered to 
hold correſpondence with France, and apprehended by 
his maiter's order, before he could have opportunity to 


make his eſcape, by the private warning of a certain 
perſon, a protefled enemy to the ſecretary. The cri- 


minal is condemned to die. It is found, upon his tr 1 
that he was a poor profligate fellow: the ſecretary, t 


that time, was under the mortal hatred of a violent 
prevailing party; who dreaded him, for his great 


abilities, and his avowed deſign to break their deſtrue- 


= tive meaſures, 


It was very well known, that a ſecretary of ſtate 


hath little or no intercourſe with the lower clerks; but 
with the undet-ſecretaries, who are the more imme- 
diate maſters of thoſe clerks, and are, and ought to 
be, as they then were, gentlemen ot worth : however, 
it would paſs well endugh in the world, that Gregg 
was employed in Mr. ſecretary Harley's office, and was 
conſequently one of his clerks, which would be ground 
enough to build upon it what ſu.,geſtions they pleated, 


Then, for the criminal, he was needy and vicious : 


heowed his death to the ſecretary's watchful purtuit f 
him, and would therefore probably incline to hearken 

to any offers, that would fave his life, gratify his re- 
venge, and make him eaſy in his fortune: fo that, if 
a work of darkneſs were to be done, it mult be con- 
feſſed, here were proper motives, and a proper inſtru- 
ment. But ought we to ſuſpect any perions of ſuch a 
diabolical practice? can all faith and honour and 
Juſtice be thus violated by men? queſtions proper for 

a pulpit, or well becoming a philoſopher: but what if 
it were reguandi cauſa (and that perhaps in a literal 


ſenſe) ? Is this an age of the world to think crimes im- 


probable becauie they are great? Perhaps it is; but 
what ſhall we ſay to ſome of thoſe circumſtances 
which attended this fact? who gave rife to this report 
againſt Mr. Hari ? will any of his enemies contels, 
B ey in 
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in cold blood, that they did either believe, ſuſpect, 
or imagine, the ſecretary and one of the under-elerks 
to be joined in correſponding with France? Some of 
them, I ſhould think, knew better what belonged to 
| ſuch a correſpondence, and how it ought to be ma- 
naged. The nature of Gregg crime was ſuch, as to 
be beſt performed without any accomplices at all: 
it was, to be a ſpy here for the French, and to tell 
them all he knew; and it appears, by his letters, that 
he never had it in his power to let them into any thing 


olf importance. The copy of the queen's letter to the 


_ emperor, which he ſent to the enemy, and hath made 
ſuch a noiſe, was only to defire that prince Eugene 
might be employed to command in ain; which, for 


fix weeks before, had been mentioned in all the 7 


 Gazettes of Europe. It was evident, from the matter 
of his letters, that no man of conſequence could have 
any ſhare in them. The whole affair had been ex- 
amined in the cabinet: two months before, and there 
found and reported as only affecting the perſon of 
Gregg, who, to ſupply his vices and his wants, was 
__ tempted to engage in that correſpondence; it is there- 
fore hard to conceive, how that examination ſhould _ 
be reſumed, after ſuch a diſtance of time, with any 
fair or honourable intention. Why were not Gregg's 
examinations publiſhed, which were figned by his 
own hand, and had been taken in cabinet two months 
before the committee of the houſe was appointed to 
re- examine him? why was he preſſed ſo cloſe, to cry 
out with horror, Good God! would you have me 
„ accuſe Mr. Harley, when he is wholly innocent?“ 
why were all the anſwers returned to the queries ſent 
Him immediately burned ? I cannot in my conſcience 
but think that the party was bound in honour to 
_ procure Gregg a pardon, which was openly promiſed 
Hu upon condition of making an zzgenuous con- 
feſſion, unleſs they had ſome other notions of what 
is ingenuous than is commonly meant by that word. A 


Which he mi 
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confeſſion may be never the leſs 7ygenuons, for not an- 
ſwering the hopes or deſigns of thoſe who take it: 
but, though the word was publickly uſed, the de- 
finition of it was reſerved to private interpretation ; and, 
by a capricious humour of fortune, a moſt flagitious, 
though repenting, villain was hanged for his virtue, 
It could not indeed conſiſt with any kind of prudence 
then in faſhion, to ſpare his life ; and thereby leave 
it in his power, at any time, to detect their practices, | 
ght afterwards do at any time with ſo 
- much honour to mieclt..2 on neon 
But I have the luck to be accuſed by this author in 
very good company: the two houſes of parliament in 
general, and the fprater £ of the houſe of commons in 
particular; whom he taxes with faſſehood and abſurdity, 
as well as myſelf, though in a more reſpectful manner, 
and by a ſort of irony. The whole kingdom had given 
the ſame interpretation that I had done, to ſome certain 
_ paſſages in the addreſs from both houſes, upon the 
_ attempt of Guiſcard; friends and enemies agreed in ap- 
_ plying the word action. But the fbeaker is much 
_ clearer; talks (as I have mentioned in another place) 


of souE wnparalleled attempts, and uſes other terms 


that come pretty home to the point. As to what the 
parliament affirms, this author makes it firſt as abſurd 
and impracticable as he can; and then pretends to 
yield, as preſed by %% great au authority; and explains 
their meaning into nonſenſe, in order to bring them 
off from reflefting upon his party. Then for the 
Jpeaker, this writer ſays, ** he is but a ſingle man; 


s William Bromley, eſq. was elected ſpeaker, Nov. 23,1710; 
and ſworn of the privy council, June 23, 1711. He was 
Author ef a volume of Travels through France and Italy, 


which hath been much ridiculed on account of the minute» _ 


neſs with which trifling circumſtances are related in it. 
See lord Lytteltor's excellent letters to his father, Letter iv. 
He died February 6, 1732. e MM: 
„ „„ - Ing, 
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and, becauſe his ſpeech was in words too direct to 
avoid, he adviſes him, * to ſave his honour and vir- 
* tue, by owning a ſolœciſm in ſpeech; and to write 
« leſs correctl:, rither than mean malicioufly.” What 
an expedient this advocate hath found, to remove the 
load of an accuſation! He anſwers, „The crime is 
„horrible; that great men ought not to be thus inſo- 
6 lently charged,” We reply, ** That the parlianent 
and ipeaker appear, in many points, to be of the 
A fame opinion.“ He rejoins, © That he is preſſed by 
© too great an authority; that, perhaps, thoſe wile aſ⸗ 
„ ſemblies and that honourable gentleman (who be- 
e ſides is but a ſingle man) may probably ſpeak nons 
„ ſenle; they muſt either deliver a ſolœciſm, or be 
"i malicious ; and, 1n good- manners, he rather thinks 
4 jt may be the former.“ 
The writer of the letter, having thus Apache 
The Examiner, * next upon a paper called Secret 
Tranſactions, &c. h written, as he tells us, by one 
Francis H:ffman and the Ordinary of Newgate, perſons 
whom | have not the honour to be known to (whats 
ever my berters may be), nor have yet ſeen their pro- 
ductions: : but, by what is cited from them in the 8 


un & Secret Tranſactions during che Hundred Days Mr. 
4% William Gregg lay in Newgate under Sentence of Death 
« for High Treaſon, from the Day of lis Sentence, to the 
« Day of his Execution.” It confiſts of a juitification of 
Mr. Harley, by Francis Hoffman ; Paul Lorrain the Ordi- 
_ nary * of Newgate's Letter to Hoffman ; a paper delivered 
by Gregg to the Sheriffs at Burn; and a ſhort narrative 


of proceedings between the trial and the execution: and is 


inſerted, with another pamphlet called “ More ſecret 
. Tranſactions relating to the Caſe of Mr. William Gregg, 

e by the Author of the former Part,” in F "Oh — 
lection of Lord Somers's Tradts. 


* This good old man, who held the Ordinary 5 * for many 
years, died Od, 7, 1719. He is mentioned by The Spe ectatory 

10 338; and in the 60 d on F an in this 
collection, Ys 
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ter, it ſhould ſeem, they have made ſome untoward 
- obſervations. However, the ſame anſwer ſtill ſerves: 


not a word to controul what they ſay; only they are a 


couple of daring, inſolent wretches, to © reflect upon 


“ the greateſt and beſt men in England * and there 


is an end. I have no fort of regard tor that ſame He- 

man, to whoſe character I am a perfect ſtranger ; but 
methinks the Ordinary of Newgate ſhould be treated 
with more reſpect, conſidering what company he has 
kept, and what tors he may have had. However, 


I ſhall not enter into a point of controverſy, whether 


the lords cbere acquainted with the Ordinary, or the Or- 
dlinam with the lords, ſince this author leaves it unde- 
cided. Only one thing I take to be a little hard, It 

is now confeſſed on all hands, that Mr. Harly was 
moſt unjuſtly ſuſpected of joining with an under-clerk, 

in correſponding with France: the ſuſpicion being in 
itſelf unreaſonable, and without the leaſt probable 


grounds, wiſe men began to conſider what violent ene- 


mies that gentleman had: they found the report moſt _ 
induſtriouſly ſpread; the Whigs, in common diſcourſe, 
diſcovering their wiſhes that he might be found guilty ; 


the management of the whole affair was put into the 


hands of ſuch as, it is ſuppoſed, would at leaſt not be 


ſorry to find more than they expected. The criminal's 


duying-ſpeech is unfortunately publiſhed, wherein he 
thanks God, © he was not tempted to fave his life by 
„ filfely accuſing his maſter ;”” with more to the ſame | 
Purpoſe: from all this put together, it was no very un- 
natural conjecture, that there might have been ſome 
tampering. Now, I ſay, it is a little hard, that Mr. 
Harlęy's f 
poicions, as well as his enemies: and this author, if he 
intended to deal fairly, ſhould have ſpent one para- 
graph in railing at thoſe who had the impudence and 
villainy to ſuſpect Mr. Harley, and then proceeded in 
due method to defend his committee of examiners: but 
_ that gentleman being, as this author ſays of the ſpeaker, 


riends mult not be allowed to have their ſuſ- 
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but a fingle man, I ſuppoſe his reputation and life were 
_ eſteemed but of little conſequence, 

There is one ſtate of the caſe in this letter, which 
I cannot well omit, becauſe the author, I ſuppoſe, con- 
celves it to be extremely cunning and malicious; that 
it cuts to the quick, and is wonderfully ſevere upon 
Mr. Harley, without expoſing the writer to any danger. 
I fay this to gratify him, to let him know I take his 
meaning, and diſcover his inclinations. His parallel 
_ raſe is this: Suppofing Guiſcard had been intimate 

* with ſome great officer of ſtate, and had been ſuſ · 

I pected to communicate his moſt ſecret affairs with 


that miniſter ;” then he aſks, + Whether it would 


have been ſubornation, or ſeeking the life and blood 
of that officer, in theſe great lords of the council, if 
© they had narrowly examined this affair, inquired 
* with all exactneſs what he knew of this great officer, 

what ſecrets he had imparted to him, and whether 
he were privy to his correſponding ? Sc.“ In this 


pPauaarallel, Guiſcard's caſe is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 


_ Gregg's: and that of the great officer with Mr. Harley s. 


So that here he lays down as a thing granted, that Gregg 


was intimate with Mr, Harley, and ſuſpected to commu- 
 niicate his moſt ſecret affairs to him, Now did ever any 
rational man ſuſpect, that Mr. Harlky, firſt principal 
_ ſecretary of ſtate, was intimate with an under-clerk, or 


upon the foot of having moft ſecret affairs communicated 


to him from ſuch a counſellor, from one in ſo inferior a 
ſtation, whom perhaps he hardly knew by fight? why 
Was that report raifed, but for the uſes which were af- 
terwards made of it? or, why ſhould we wonder that 
they who were ſo wicked as to be authors of it would 
be ſcrupulous in applying it to the only purpoſe for 
Which it could be raiſed? RE 
___ Having thus conſidered the main deſign of this letter, 
I ſhall make a few remarks upon ſome particular paſ- 


Fil, 
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Fin, Though it be of no conſequence to this diſ- 


pute, I cannot but obſerve a moſt evident falſehood, 
which he repeats three or four times in his letter, that 
1 make the world believe J am ſet on work by 
„great people.” I remember myſelf to have ſeveral _ 
times affirmed the direct contrary, and fo I do ſtill; 
and, if I durſt tell him my name, which he is fo de- 
| firous to know, he would be convinced that I am of a 
_ temper to think no man great enough to ſet me on 
work; nay, I am content to own all the ſcurrilous 
titles he gives me, if he be able to find one ianuendo, 
through all thoſe papers, that can any way favour this 
calumny: the malice of which is not intended againſt 
me, but the preſent miniſtry; to make the world be- 
lieve, that what I have publiſhed is the utmoſt effort of 
all they can ſay or think againſt e laßt: whereas it is 


nothing more than the common obſervations of a 


private man, deducing conſequences and effects from 
very natural and viſible cauſes.. 5 
He tells us, with great propriety of ſpeech, that the 
ſeven lords and their friends are treated as ſubver- 
ters of the conſtitution, and ſuch as have been long 
„ endeavouring to deſtroy both church and ſtate.” 
This puts me in mind of one, who firſt murdered a 
man, and afterwards endeavoured to kill him: and 


therefore I here ſolemnly deny them to have been /ub- 


werters of the conſtitution; but that /ome people did their 


beſt endeavours, I confidently believe. 


Nie tells me particularly, that 1“ acquit Gri/tard 
* by a blunder of a deſign againſt Mr. Harlsy's life.? 
I declare he injures me; for I look upon Gui/card to 
be full as guilty of the deſign, as even thoſe were who 
tampered in the buſineſs of Gregg; and both (to avoid 
all caviling) as guilty as ever any man was that ſuffered 


death by law. 


He calls the ſtabbing of Mr. Harley, a fore blow; but 

I ſuppoſe he means his recovery: that, indeed, was a 

fore blow to the intergſts of his party; but I take the _ 
)) 8 buſineſs 
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buſineſs of G- «gg to have been a much ſorer blow to their 
reputation. 

This writer wonders how I * ſhould know their 
„ lordfhips? hearts, becauſe he hardly knows his own.” 
I do not well fee the conſequence of this: perhaps he 
never examines into his own heart; perhaps it keeps 

no correſpondence with his tongue or his pen: I hope, 


at leaſt, it is a ſtranger to thoſe foul terms he has 


ſtrewed throughout his letter; otherwiſe, I fear, I 4nowv' 


it too well: for, © out of the abundance of the heart, 


„ the mouth ſpeaketh. » But, however, actions are 
pretty good diſcoverers of the heart, though words are 


not; and whoever has once endeavoured to take away 


my life, if he has ſtill the ſame or rather much greater 
cauſe, whether it be a juſt one or no, and has never 
ſhewn the leaſt ſign of remorſe ; I may venture, with- 
out being a conjurer, to know ſo much of his heart, 
as to believe he would repeat his attempt if it were in 
his power, I muſt needs quote ſome following lines 
in the ſame page, which are of an extraordinary kind, 


and ſeem to deſcribe the bleſſed age we ſhould live 1 in 


under the return of the late adminiſtration. „„ 
„very well,” ſaith he, © that peoples heads are to 
ee ſtand on their ſhoulders as long as the laws will let 


6 them; if it depended upon any thing befides, it max 


e be, your lordſhips' ſeven heads might be as ſoon 


2 cut off, as that one gentleman's were you in 


3” 


. 5 power. Then he concludes the paragraph with : 
this charitable payer, in the true moderation-ſtyle, 
and in ITalic letter: May the hrad that has done the 


5 Kingdom the greateſt miſchigf fall firft, let it be whoſe it 


au! 'The plain meaning of which is this: If the late 


miniſtry were in power, they would act juſt as the 


preſent miniſtry would if there were no law; which, 
perhaps, may be true: but I know not any miniſtry 8 
upon earth that I durſt confide i in without law; and if, 

at their og Ja again, they deſign to make their 
| 25 ve / 
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porwer the law, they may as eaſily cut off ſever heads 


as one, As for the head that has done the greateſt miſe 
chief to the kingdom, T cannot conſent it ſhould fall, till 
he and I have ſettled the meaning of the word 2 hig. | 

Neither do I much approve this renewing an old 
faſhion of whipping off heads by a prayer; it began from 


what /ome of us think an ill precedent, Then that un- 
limited clauſe, let it be wwhoje it abill, perplexes me not 


a little: I wiſh, in compliance with an old form, he 
had excepted my lord mayor: otherwiſe, if it were to be 
determined by their vote, whoſe head it was that had 


done the greate/l miſchief, which way can we tell how 


far their predeceſſors principles may have influenced 
them? God prelerve the queen and her miniſters from 85 


ſuch undiſtinguiſhing diſpoſers of heads ! 


His remarks upon what the Oy dinary told Hoffman : 


are ſingular enough. The Ordinary's words are, © That 


„ ſo many endeavours were uſed to corrupt Gregg's 
$6 conſcience, Sc. that he felt as much uneafineſs leſt 
Gregg ſhould betray his maſter, as if it had been his 
 * own caſe.” The author of the letter ſays to this, 


« That, for aught the Ordinary knew, he might con- 


1 feſs what was exactly true of his maſter ; and that 


& therefore an indifferent perlon might as well be 


d unealy for fear Gregg ſhould diſcover ſomething of 
4 his maſter, that would touch his life, and yet might _ 
„„ have been true.” But, if theſe were really the Or- 

dizary's thoughts at that time, they were honeſt and 


reaſonable. He knew it was highly improbable that 
a perſon of Mr. Harley's character and ſtation ſhould 
make uſe of ſuch a confederate in treaſon : if he had 


ſuſpected his Ive, he could not have ſuſpected his 


under flanding, And, knowing how much Mr. arley 
was feared and hated by the men in power, and ob- 


ſerving that reſort to Giegg at uſcaſonable hours, and 


On 


that ſtrange promiſes were often made him by men of note; 
all this put together might naturally incline the Ori. 
nat 9 | to think, the delign © could be vothing elſe but 

| _ that — 
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that Mr. Harley ſhould be accuſed in ſpight of his in- 


nmocence. 


This charge of /ubornation is, it ſeems, ſo extraor- 


dinary a crime, that the autl. r challenges all the books 
iu the new lord's library i (becauſe he hears 7t 7s the largeſt} 

lo furniſh us with an inſtance like it. What if this charge 
mould be true? Then I, in my turn, would challenge 
all the books in another lord's library k, which is ten 


times larger (though perhaps not ſo often diſturbed), 


to furniſh us with an inſtance like this. If it be ſo 
monſtrous a thing to accuſe others of /ubornation, what 
epithet is left to beſtow upon thoſe who were really 
- guilty of the crime itſelf? I think it beyond contro- 
verſy, that ſubornation was practiſed in the buſineſs of 
_ Gregg. This manifeſtly appears from thoſe few facts 
TI have mentioned: let the Whigs agree among them 
where to fix it. Nay, it is plain, by the great endea- 


Robert earl of Oxford was poſſeſſed of a very valuable 
_ _Hbraryz which was confiderably augmented by Edward 
the ſecond earl . The books and pamphlets were pur- _ 
chaſed for 13, ooo l. by T. Oſborne, who publiſhed a cata- 
logue of them in 1743, under the inſpection of Dr. Samuel 
| Fohnſon. The number of pamphlets was computed at 
400, ooo; the moſt intereſting of which were publiſhed in 
eight 4to volumes. The whole library filled thirteen hand- 
ſome chambers, and two large galleries. En. 
k „ The moſt valuable f 


©« for a valuable or ſcarce edition of a book; and 


4 had frequently zine or ten ſeveral editions of the ſame 

4d book.” Budgell.—This magnificent collection is now 
at Blenheim. There is allo a very ſplendid library at ear] 
- Spencer's (another branch of the ſame family) at Althrop, 


The induſtrious Humphry Wanley, who was librarian to both : 
_ earls, received a handſome penſion from earl Edward till his 


death, which happened July 6, 1726, wt, 55. 


| brary of any nobleman's in 
% England is doubtleſs the lord Sunderland's [the other 
4 lord's library above- mentioned]. The late earl of 
« Sunderland {pared no coſt to collect it; gore any money 
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rours made to ſtifle his laſt ſpeech, that they would 
have ſuborned the poor man even after he was dead: 


and is this a matter now to be called in queſtion, much 


| leſs to be denied? 


He compares the examination of Gi card with that 


of Gregg; and talks of ſeveral great perſons who ex- 


amined the former in prifon, and promiſed him the 
queen's pardon if he would make a full diſcovery. 
Then the author puts the caſe, ** How wicked it 
would be to charge theſe honourable counſellors with 
„ ſuborning Gz:/card, by promiſes of lite, &c. to ac- 
„ cuſe the innocent, and betray his friend!“ Does it 
any where appear, that thoſe noble perſons who ex- 
amined Guiſcard put leading qucſtions to him, or pointed 
cout where they would have him #x an accuſation? did 
they name ſome mortal enemy of their own, and then 
drop words of pardon and reward if he æuould accuſe him? 
did Guiſcard leave any paper behind him, to juſtify 
the innocence of ſome great perſon whom he was tempted = 
to accuſe? Yet, perhaps, I could think of certain 
people, who were much more likely to act in concert 
with Guiſcard, than ever Mr. Harley was to be con- 
tederate with Gregg, I can imagine ſeveral who 
*vi/hed the penknite in Mr. Harley's heart, though 


Guiſeard alone was deſperate enough to attempt 


it. Who were thoſe that, by their d'ſcourſes as 
well as countenances, diſcovered their joy when the 
blow was ſtruck ? who were thoſe that went out, or 
| ood ſilent, when the addre/5 and congratulation were 
voted? and who were thoſe that refined fo far as to 


make Mr. Harley confederate with his own aſſaſſin ? 


There is one point, which this author affirnis more 


than once or twice in a tranſient way, as if he would 


have us ſupppoſe it a thing granted; but is of ſuch a 


weight, that it wants nothing but truth, to make the 


late change of miniſtry a very uſeleſs and dangerous 


proceeding: for ſo it muſt be allowed, if, as he 


aftirms, * affairs are ſtill under the like management, 


and muſt be ſo, becauſe there is no better; that 
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& this ſett of men muſt take the ſame courſes in their 


© miniſtration with their predeceſſors, or ten times 
© worle; that the new ſervants go on in the old me- 
“ thods, and give the ſame counſel and advice, on 


© the like occaſions, with the old ones:“ with more 


to the ſame purpoſe. A man may affirm, without 
being of the cabinet, that every ſyllable of this is 


_ abſolutely jalie; unleſs he means that money is ſtill 
railed by parliament, and borrowed upon new funds; 
that the duke of Marlborough * ſtill commands the army; 
that we have a treaſurer, keeper, preſident, and ſecre- 
taries, as we had before; and that, becauſe the coun- 
cil meets much about the ſame times and places as 
formerly, therefore they give the ſame advice, and pure 


ſue the ſame meaſures. What does he think of finding 


funds to pay the old unprovided-for debt of the navy, 
and erecting a company for the Sorth-/ea trade? what 
does he think of Mr. Hill's m expedition, to preſerve 


I See a particular account of this noble peer, in the 


notes to the © Comment on Dr. Hare's Sermon.“ 


m The event of that memorable expedition was not de- 
termined when this pamphlet was written; the fleet which 
was employed in it failed from Plymouth, May 5, 1711 and 


the news of its miſcarriage arrived at London, Oct. 6, The 
Dean, { rag; of this enterprize in “ The Conduct of 
a 


ſents him as a tall boy, whom ſhe cloathed, and pur to 
ſchool at St. Alban's; and adds, & After he had learnc 


hat he could there, a vacancy happening of page of 


& honour to the prince of Denmark, his highneſs was 
„ pleaſed, at my requeſt, to take him. I afterwards got 
% my lord Marlborough to make him groom of the bed- 


„ chamber to the duke of Glouceſter. And though my 
% lord always ſaid that Jack Hill was good for nothing, 
6“ yet, to oblige me, he made him his aid de camp, and 
FCC e Ng „ afterwards _ 


ys it was well concerted, and with fair 
„probability of ſucceſs.” Brigadier Hill, who commanded 

: the land forces on that occaſion, was brother to the cele- _ 
pbrated lady Maſbam. The ducheſs of Marlborough repre- 
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our trade in The WeA-Tndies? what, of the methods 
taken to make our allies pay their grzotas to the war, 
which was a thing fo ſcandaloufly either neglected, 
connived at, or encouraged? what, of the care to re- 
trench the exorbitant expences of the Spaniſh war? 
what, of thoſe many abuſes and corruptions at home, 
which have been ſo narrowly inquired into, and in 2 
good part redreſſed? Evils ſo deeply radicated muſt re- 
quire ſome time to remedy them, and cannot be all 
ſet right in a few months. Beſides, there are ſome 
circumſtances, known by the names of honour, pro- 
bity, good ſenſe, great capacity tor buſineſs, as like- 
wife certain principles of religion and loyalty, the want 
or poſſeſſion of all which will make a mighty ditter- 
ence even in the purſuit of the ſame meaſures. There 
is alſo one characteriſtick, which will ever diſtingurſh 
the late miniſtry from the preſent, That the former, 
| ſacrificing all regards to the increaſe of their wealth 


« afterwards gave him a regiment F. But it was his ſiſter's 
« intereſt that raiſed him to be a general, and to com- 
„ mand in that ever-memorable expedition to Quebec: I 
„ had no ſhare in doing him theſe honours.— When Mr. 
Harley thought it uſeful to attack the duke of Marl- 
« borough in parliament, this Quebec general, this honeſt 
« Fack Hill, this once-ragged boy whom I cloathed, hap- 
* pening to be ſick in bed, was nevertheleſs perſuaded by 
&« his ter to get up, wrap himſelf in warmer cloaths than 
& J had given him, and go to the houſe to vote againſt the 
© duke.“ Great allowance muſt doubtleſs be made, in this 
invective, for the 1 a lady of high ſpirit, irritated 
by what ſhe would conſider as the height of ingratitude. 
Brigadier Hill was appointed licutenant of The Tower, Jan. 
11, 1711-12; and was ſent in the July following with fix 
regiments, to take poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, as a ſecurity for 
the preliminaries of peace being fultilled on the part of 
ir op a „„ 
His grace had before refuſed Mr. Hill a regiment, which 
was intended for him by the queen, See vol. XV. p. 9. 4 5 
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and power, found thoſe were no otherwiſe to be pre- 
ſerved, but by continuance of the war; whereas the 
intereſt as well as inclinations of the preſent diſpoſe 
them to make uſe of the firſt opportunities for a fafe 
. And Honourlble peace}. om EIT En.” 
The writer goes on upon another parallel caſe, 
which is, the modern way of reflecting upon a prince 
and miniſtry, He tells us, That the queen was 
e brought to diſcard her old officers, through the 
_ © multitude of complaints, ſecret teazings, and im- 
* portunate clamours, of a rout of people, led by their 
4 prieſts, and ſpirited underhand by crafty emiſlaries,” 
Would not any one who reads this imagine, that the 
whole rabble, with the clergy at their head, were 
whiſpering in the queen's ear, or came in diſguiſe to 
Aduſire a word with her majeſty, like the army of the two 
kings of Brentford? The unbiaſſed majority of the no- 
bility and gentry of the kingdom are called, by this ſon 
of obſcurity, a rout of people, and the clergy their leaders. 
Me have often accuſed that party for their evil talent 
of railing perpetually againſt the clergy ; which they 
_ diſcovered at firſt without any viſible reaſon or provo- 
cation, as conſcious of the defigns they had in view, 
and therefore wiſely began by vilifying thoſe whom 
they intended to deſtroy, I have obſerved formerly, 
that the party-malice againſt the clergy hath been to 
blind and furious, as to charge them with crimes _ 
| wholly inconſiſtent. I find they are ſtill in the ſame _ 
diſpoſition, and that this writer hath received direction 
rom his ſuperiors to purſue the old ſtyle upon that ar- 
ticle. Accordingly, in the paragraph I am now upon, 
he repreſents that reverend body as leaders, cullies, and 
| Zools, Firſt, he ſays, That rout of ſecret teazers 
(meaning the nobility and gentry of the kingdom) 
4 ere led by the prigſis.“ Then he aſſures us, That 
4 the queen will, in a year or two, begin to conſider, 
44 qvho it was that cheated thoſe poor prieſts.” And in 
_ caſe her majeſty ſhould have a mind to bring in tho | 
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old miniſtry again, he comforts his party, * that 75e 
e preefts are ſeldom wanting, to become the tools of cunning - 
© managers.” I deſire to know in what ſenſe he would 

have us to underſtand, that %% poor priefts have been 
_ Cheated, Are they cheated by a fund eſtabliſhed for 
building fifty churches, or the queen's letter empower- 
ing them to proceed on the buſineſs proper for a con- 
vocation ? what one ſingle advantage could they poſ- 
fibly loſe by this change? They are ſtill, indeed, 
abuſed every day in print, but it is by thoſe who are 
without the power to hurt them; the ſerpent has loſt 
his ſting, is trodden under foot, and its Ying is con- 
temned. But he confidently affirms, that, when it 
„ ſhall be thought fit to reſtore the old miniſtry, he 
6 prieſts will not be wanting, to become the tools of their 
© cunning managers.” This I cannot by any means 
allow, unleſs they have ſome hidden reſerve of cun- 
ning, which hath never yet been produced. The cun- 
ningeſt managers I ever knew among them are of all 
others moſt deteſted by the clergy: neither do I re- 
member they have been ever able to make any of them 
tools, except by making them biſhops; even thoſe few _ 
they were able to ſeduce, would not be their tools at a 
JJ mm Or Oy 
But becauſe this author and others of his ſtandard 
affect to make uſe of that word tool, when they have a 
mind to be ſhrewd and fatirical; I deſire once for all 
to ſet them right. A tool and an infirument, in the ne- 
taphorical ſenſe, differ thus: the former is an engine 
in the hands of Lnaves; the latter, in thoſe of wiſe and 
honeſt men. The greateſt miniſters are in/truments in 
the hands of princes; and ſo are princes themſelves in 
the hands of God; and in this ſenſe the clergy are 
ready to be 7n/fruments of any good to the prince or 
people. But that the clergy of England, fince the Re- 
formation, have at any time been the zools of a party, 
is a calumny which hiſtory and conſtant experience 
will immediately confute, Schiſmatic and Fanatic 
re . nreachers. 
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preachers have indeed been perpetually employed tliat 
way with good ſucceſs; by the faction againſt king 
Charles I, to murder their prince, and ruin the mo- 
narchy ; by king James II, to bring in Popery ; and 
ever fince the Revolution, to advance the unmeaſur- 
able appetite of power and wealth among a ſett of pro- 
fligate upſtarts. But in all theſe three inſtances, the 
eſtabliſhed clergy (except a very few, like ares among 
 *vheat, and thoſe generally /own by the enemy) were ſo 
far from being #ools, that, in the firſt, they were per- 
ſecuted, impriſoned, and deprived; and in the tuo 
| Others, they were great 1% ruments, under God, for pre- 
ſerving our religion and liber. 
In the ſame paragrapb, which contains a project for 
turning out the preſent miniſtry, and reſtoring the laſt; 
he owns, that the queen is“ now ſerved with more 
* obſequious words, more humble adorations, and a 
“ more ſeeming reſignation to her will and pleaſure, 
% than ſhe was before.“ And, indeed, if this be not 
true, her majeſty has the worſt luck of any prince in 
__ Chriſtendom, The reverſe of theſe phraſes I take to 
be, rude expreſſions, inſolent behaviour, and a real oppo- 
ſition to her majeſly's moſt juſt and reaſonable commands, 
Which are the mildeft terms that the demeanor of ſome 
late perſons towards their prince can deſerve, in return. 
of the higheſt favours that ſubjects ever received, where- 
ok a hundred particulars might be produced. So that, 
according to our author's way of reaſoning, I will put 
a parallel caſe in my turn. I have a ſervant, to whom 
I am exceedingly kind; I reward him infinitely above 
his merit: beſides which, he and his family ſnap every 
thing they can lay their hands on; they will let none 
come near me, but themſelves and dependents; they 
miſrepreſent my beſt friends, as my greateſt enemies; 
beſides, they are ſo ſaucy and malapert, there is no 
ſpeaking to them; ſo far from any reſpect, that they 
treat me as an inferior, At laſt I pluck up ſpirit, turn 
them all out of doors, and take- in new ones; who are 
— — 2 | _- Conte: 
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eontent with what I allow them, though I have leſs to 
ſpare than formerly; give me their beſt advice when 1 

alk it, are conſtantly in the way, do what I bid them, 

make a bow when they come in and go out, and always 

give me a reſpectful anſwer. I ſuppoſe the writer f 
the letter would tell me, that my preſent domeſticks 
were indeed a little more civil, but the former were 
J EEE II 

There are two things wherewith this author is pecu- 
larly angry: firit, at the © licentious way of the ſcum 


of mankind treating the greateſt peers in the nation!“ | 
ſecondly, that %%% hedge-awriters (a phraſe I unwillingly Net 
lend him, becauſe it coſt me ſome pains to invent) 4 
e ſeldom ſpeak a word againſt any of the late miniſtry, Pl 
but they preſently fall to compliment my lord trea- 1 
„ ſarer and others in great places.” On the firſt, he i 
brings but one inſtance : but I could produce a good 1 
many hundred. What does he think of The Obſerva- 2 if 
tor, The Review, and The Medley? in his own impar- I 
tral judgement, may not they as fairly bid for being T1 
the ſcum of mankind, as The Examiner ? and have they 1 
not treated at leaſt as many, and almoff as great peers, 14 
in as infamous a manner? I grant, indeed, that, through 13 
the great defect of truth, genius, learning, and com- T4 
mon-ſenſe, among the libelers of that party, they, T1 
being of no entertainment to the world after ſerving if 
the preſent turn, were immediately forgotten. But 5 
this we can remember in groſs, that there was not a 1 
great man in England, diſtinguiſhed for his love to the Ty 
monarchy or the church, who, under the appellations  _ = 
of Tory, Jacobite, High-flyer, and other cantewords, 11 
was not repreſented as a public enemy, and loaden by __ 
name with all manner of obloquy. Nay, have they _ 1 
not even diſturbed the aſhes and endeavoured to blatt 
the memories of the dead, and chiefly of thoſe who in 
loſt their lives in the ſervice of the monarchy and the 1 


church? His other quarrel is, at our “ flattering my nt 
© lord treaſurer and other great perſons in power,” I 
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To which I ſhall only ſay, for every line written in 
praiſe of the preſent miniſtry, I will engage to furniſh 
the author with three pages of the moſt fulſome pane- 
_ gyricks on the leaſt-deſerving members of the laſt; 
which is ſomewhat more than, by the proportion of 
time while they were in power, could fall to their 
ſhare, Indeed, I am apt to think, that the men of 
wit, at leaſt, will be more ſparing in their incenſe of 
this kind for the future, and ſay no more of any great 
man now at the helm than they believe he deſerves. 
Poems, dedications, and other public encomiums, 
might be of uſe to thoſe who were obliged to keep 
up an unnatural ſpirit in the nation, by ſupplying it 
With art; and conſequently the authors deſerved, and 
| ſometimes met, encouragement and reward. But thoſe 
great patriots now at the head of affairs are ſufficiently 
ſupported by the zncompelled favour of the queen, and 
the natural diſpoſition of the people. We can do them 
no ſervice by our applauſes, and therefore expect no 
payment: fo that I look upon this kind of ſtock to have 
fallen at leaſt ninety per cent. ſince the great changes at 
_ d ow 
_ _ He puts a few queſtions, which J am in ſome pain 
to anſwer. ** Cannot,” ſays he, the ſucceſſors be ex- 
( cellent men, unleſs the predeceſſors be villains ? 
cannot the queen change her miniſters, but they 
© muſt preſently be ſuch as neither God nor man can 
“ endure? do noblemen fall from all honour, virtue, 
“ and religion, becauſe they are ſo unhappy as to fall 
“ from their prince's favour ?* I deſire to ſay ſome- 
thing, in the firſt place, to this laſt queſtion ; which 1 
anſwer in the negative. However, he will own, * that 
4 men ſhould fall from their prince's favour, when 
they are ſo unhappy as to fall from all honour, 
virtue, and religion;” though I muſt confeſs my 
belief at the ſame time, that /ome certain peſons have 
lately fallen from favour, who could not, for a very 4 : 
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nifeſt reaſon, be ſaid, properly ſpeaking, to fall from 
any ef the other three, To his other queſtions I can only 
ſay, that the conſtant language of the Whig pamph- _ 
leteers has been, this twelvemonth paſt, to tell us, 
how dangerous a ſtep it was to change the miniſtry at 
ſo nice a juncture; to ſhake our credit, diſobhge our 
allies, and encourage the French. Then this author 
tells us, that thoſe diſcarded politicians were “ the 
&« greateſt miniſters we ever had:“ his brethren have 
ſaid the fame thing a hundred times. On the other 
fide, the queen, upon long deliberation, was reſolved 
to part with them: the univerſal voice of the people 
was againſt them: her majeſty is the moſt mild and 
_ gracious prince that ever reigned : we have been con- 

_ ſtantly victorious, and are ruined; the enemy flouriſhes 
under his perpetual loſſes. If theſe be the conſequences 
of an able, faithful, diligent, and dutiful adminiſtration; 
of that aflonifſhing ſucceſs, he ſays, Providence hath _ 
crowned us with; what can be thoſe of one directly 
_ contrary ? But, not to enter into a wide field at preſent, 

1 faithfully promiſe the author of the letter, his cor- 
__ reſpondents, his patrons, and his brethren, that this 
myſtery of iniquity ſhall be very ſhortly laid open to 
the view of the world: when the molt ignorant and 
prejudiced reader will, I hope, be convinced, by facts 


not to be controuled, how miſerably this poor king- 


dom has been deluded to the very brink of deſtruction. 
He would have it, that the people of England have 
Igſt their ſenſes; are bewitched aud cheated, mad and 
without underſtanding : but that all this aui go off by 


degrees, and then his great men will recover their eſteem 


this idle, affected opinion, which has been a thouſand 


times urged by thoſe who moſt wiſhed and leaſt be- : 


lieved it: I there ſhewed the difference between abort 
madneſs of the people, and their aatural bent or genius, 
n In The Examiner, No. xxiv; an eſſay which the 


reader will not be MOORE being referred to. 
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I remember, when king James II. went from England, 


he left a paper behind him, with expreſſions much to 


the ſame purpoſe ; hoping, among other things, that 


God would open the eyes of the nation, Too much zeal 


for his religion brought us then in danger of Popery 
and arbitrary power; too much infideliiy, awvarics 
and ambition, brought us lately into egal danger of 
_ atheiſm and anarchy, The people h 
opened their eyes, to ſee any advantage in the 
two former; nor, I hope, will ever find their ſenſes 
enough to diſcover the bleſſings of the two latter. Can- 
not I ſee things in another light than this author and 
bis party do, without being ind is my underſtanding 
, when it differs from theirs ? am I cheated, bewitches, 
and out of my ſenſes, becauſe I think thoſe to have 
been betrayers of our country, whom they call pa- 


triots? 


He hopes his ſeven correſpondents æi never cant 
their places; but is in pain for the poor kingdom, 
leſt their places ſhould want them. Now I have ex - 
amined this matter; and am not at all diſcouraged. 
Two of them e hold their places ſtill, and are likely 
to continue in them; two more were governors of 
iſlands ?: I believe the author does not imagine thoſe 
»The duke of Somerſet was then, and ſome time after, 
maſter of the horſe; and the earl of Halifax was auditor 
of the receipt of the exchequer, a patent place for life. See 
an account of theſe noble lords in the places referred to in 
our Index. 2 V by . 
p Of the earl of Wharton, who had been lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, ſome particulars will be given hereafter. -The 
bother governor of an iſland was Charles Powlett, duke of 
Bolton, who went to Holland in the reign of James II. and 
was very inſtrumental in effecting the Revolution, He 
made a campaign in Flanders in 3690; was appointed lord 
chamberlain of the houſhold to queen Mary in 1692, being 


then member for Southampton ; in 1697, he was knight 


of the ſhire and vice admiral of Hampſhire, a Pry coun- 
ſellor, one of the lords juſtices of Ireland, and colone! of 


ave not yet 
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to be among the places which will avant men to fill them. 
God be thanked, a man may command the beef-eatcrs 9 
without being a ſoldier; I will at any time undertake 
to do it myſelf, Then it would be a little hard, if 
the queen ſhould be at a loſs for a /ffeward*® to her fa- 
mily. So that, upon the whole, I ſee but one great 
employment which is in any danger of wanting a ſut- 
ficient perſon to execute it. We mult do as well as 


we can: yet I have been told, that the bare buſineſs 


2 regiment of foot. He ſucceeded to his father's titles in 
1699; was appointed warden of The New Foreſt, and vice 
admiral and lord heutenant of Dor/et and Southampton, in 
1702; received the degree of LL. D. at Cambridge in 
170; ; was a commiſſioner for the Union in 1706; and go- 
vernor of The ie of Wight in 1708. On the queen's de- 
miſe, he was conſtituted one of the lords juſtices of Great- 


Britain; was elected a knight of the Garter, Oct. 16, 1714; 


lord chamberlain of the houſhold, July 8, 1715; lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, April 16, 1717; and died Jan. 21, 


17212.—“ He does not now make any figure at court.“ 


Macy.“ Nor anywhere elſe: a great booby !” SWIFT, MS. 


4 Charles lord viſcount Townſbend, captain of the yeo- 
men of the guard. He had been employed by queen Anne, 
as embaſſador extraordinary to the States General, and as a 


commiſſioner for the Union, On the acceſſion of king 
George, he was appointed one of the lords juſtices; ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, Sept. 17, 1714; was appointed lord licute- 
nant of Ireland, Jan. 23, 1716-17 ; preſident of the coun- 
cil, June 11, 1720 3 again ſecretary of ſtate, Feb. 8, 1720õ- 
213 elected a knight of the Garter, Fuly 9, 1724. His lord- 
ſhip retired from public buſineſs, May 15, 1739; and died 
in June, 1938.4 He is beloved by every body that knows 


„ him.” Machy.—“ I except one! SwiFT, MS. 


r William Cavendiſh, duke of Devonſbire and marquis 
of Hartington, in 1707, on his father's death; whom he * 
alſo ſucceeded in the office of lord ſteward. He was elected 


knight of the Garter in 1710; on the acceſſion of kin 


George, was a lord of the TEgeniey's and ald appointed 8 
6 6 the council, Fuly 6, 1716; 
which he refigned in April 1717, and accepted again March 


lord ſteward ; lord preſident o 


27, 1725. He dicd June 4, 1729) x 
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of preſiding in council does not require ſuch very 
tranſcendent abilities; and I am miſtaken if, till with- 
in theſe late years, we have not been ſome ages with- 
out that office. So that I hope things may go well 
enough, provided the keeper, treaſurer, and both the 
ſecretaries, will do their duties; and it is happy for the 
nation, that none of Heir ſeven lord/hips left any of thoſe 
places to want them. I  » 


The writer of the letter concludes it with an appeal 
to all the princes and ſtates of Europe, friends and ene- 
Fohn lord Somers. — This diſtinguiſhed lawyer was born 
at Worceſter * in 1652. He was firſt taken notice of at the 
trial of the Seven Biſhops, for whom he was one of the 


cCounſel; and it may here be not improperly obſerved, that 


all the counſel for the biſhops were men of uncommon 
- eminence in their profeſſion. Mr. Somers, in particular, 
diſplayed an eloquence on that occaſion, worthy of Athens 
or Rome, when they produced their moſt finiſhed orators; 
and an honeſt zeal for liberty, no leſs worthy of thoſe re- 
publicks, when they produced their moſt diſtinguiſhed 
_ patriots. Soon after the acceſſion of king William, he was 
appointed ſolicitor general, and received the honour of 
 knighthood, He was made attorney-general, in April 1692 
and lord keeper in March following. In 1697, he Was 
created lord Somers, baron of Eveſham, and made lord 
chancellor of England; from which poſt he was removed 
in 17060, and in 1701 was impeached by the commons, 
but acquitted on his trial by the lords. He then applicd 


* «& Of a creditable family.” Macky,—-* Very mean; his fa- 
e ther was a noted rogue. I allow him to have poſſeſſed all 
excellent qualifications except virtue: he had violent paſſions, 
and hardly ſubdued them by his great prudence,” SwirT, Ms. 
In the Journal to S ella, Dec. 24, 1710, our Author ſtyles this noble 
peer, © a falſe deceitful, raſcal,” Sepift appears, indeed, from ſeveral 


other paſſages about this period, to have been ſeverely mortificd 


by the ingratitude of his former patrons, the lords Somers, Halifax, 
and Whartin ; and was actually introduced to Mr. Harley as ** one 
« extremely ill uſed by the laſt miniſtry, after ſome obligations, 
+© becauſe he refuſed to go certain lengths they would have him * 
which was in ſome ſort Mr, Harliy't own caſe,  _ 
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mies, by name t, to give their judgement, © whether | 4 
e they think the late miniſtry were wanting in faith- N 0 


& fulneſs, abilities, or diligence, to ſerve their prince | 
and country.” Now, if he ſpeaks by order of his | 255 i! 
party, I am humbly of opinion, they have incurred a vn 
præmunire, for appealing to a foreign juriſdiction ; and = li 
her majeſty may ſeize their goods and chattels when [i 


ver ſhe pleaſes. In the mean time, I will not accept _ | 
his appeal, which has been rejected by the queen ang — 
both houſes of parliament. But, let a fair jury be 5 
empaneled in any county of England, and I will be de- | 


himſelf to ſtudy z and was choſen preſident of the Royal So- _ th 
ciety. In 1906, he projected the Union; in 1708, was I 
made prefident of the council, whence he was removed at 
the change in 1710. Towards the latter end of queen 
Anne's reign, he grew very infirm; which probably was 
the reaſon why he had no other poſt than a ſeat at the 
council-table on the acceſſion of king George I. He died 
of an apopleCtic fit, April 26, 1716, after having for 
ſome time unfortunately ſurvived the powers of his un- 
derſtanding.— His character is very pointedly exhibitee by 
the Dean *, vol. XV. p. 47 ; which, Mr. Walpole obſerves, 
is very different from the picture drawn of him in the _ 
% dedication to the Tale of a Tub. Yet, diſtorted as the 
« features are in this S,] new hiſtory, it is a pleaſure 
to find that party-malice attempted to diſcolour rather than 
alter them.” Catalogue of Noble Authors, vol. II. p. 107. _ 
_ This elegant writer had before obſerved, that lord Somers 
„Was at once the model of Adadiſon, and the touchſtone of 
 *& Sawyft: the one wrote from him, the other for him.” 
In Mr. #alpole's very entertaining work, may be ſeen a 
liſt of lord Somers valuable publications. 
8 Becauſe Iwill do the faireſt thing in the world, Iwill 
s appeal to the king of France and all his counſellors, to 
« the Pretender and all his favourers and abettors, to the 
kings of Spain, Sweden, and Denmark, the Electors, 
« princes of Germany and 1taly, and to The State, as Wile 
as High and Mighty; i. e. I will appcal to all the ene» 
mies and friends we have in Errope.” 5 
: * ! 5 Lelter io Seven Lords. 
n See the additional note on the paſſage above referred to. 
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termined by their verdict, Firſt, he names the king 
of France and all his counſellors, with the pretender and 
all his favourers and abettors. Theſe I except againſt, 
I know they will readily judge the late miniſtry to be 
faithful, able, and diligent, in ſerving heir prince and 
country. The councils of ſome people have, in their 
way, ſerved very much to promote the ſervice of the 
pretender, and to enable the French king to aſſiſt him; 
and is not he, in that monarch's opinion as well as his 


on, their lawful prince? I except againſt the emperor 


and The States; becauſe it can be proved upon them, 
that the plaintiffs and they have an wnder/ianding toge- 
ther. I except againſt any prince who makes unrea- 
ſonable demands, and threatens to re-call his troops if 
they be not complied with; becauſe they have been 
forced of late to change their language, and may per- 
haps be ſhortly obliged to obſerve their articles more 
ſtrictly. I ſhould be ſorry, for the appealers* ſakes, 
to have their caſe referred to the kings of meiden and 
Denmark, who infallibly would decree them to be all 
hanged- up for their inſolence to their ſovereign, But, 


above all, the king of Spain would certainly be againſt 


them, when he conſiders with how ſcandalous a neg- _ 
lect his intereſts have been managed; and that the full 
poſſefſion of his kingdom was made a ſacrifice to thoſe = 
whoſe private or party intereſt ſwayed them to the con- 


tinuance of the war. The author had reaſon to omit 


the grand ſeignior and czar in the lift of his judges: the 

decrees of thoſe princes are too ſudden and ſanguinary ; 

and their leſſons to inſtruct ſubjects in behaviour to 
their princes, by ſtrangling them with a bow-ſtring, 
or flinging them to be devoured alive by hogs, were 
enough to deter him from ſubmitting to their ju- 
riſdiction. Cy on xo pm ( g ule! : 


A NEW 


A N E w 
JOURNEY. To PARIS; 
TOGETHER WITH SOME. 


SECRET. TRANSACTIONS 


. BET w x EN N 


THE FRENCH KING. 


„ 
AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN: 
BY THE SIEUR DU BAUDRIER. 


| TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


=; 1 had rmher be chought a 7 Keen than the. 


. beſt Poet, or the greateſt Scholar, chat ever wrote.“ 
Falox. 


Puſt printed in 1711. 


«T have juſt thought of a project to bite the town. I have 
* told you, that it is now known that Mr. Prior has been 
te lately in France. I will make a printer of my own fit by 


me one day; and I will dictate him a formal relation of 


„ Prior's journey, with ſeveral particulars, all pure in- 

e vention; and I doubt not but it will take.” Journal to 
"SS, ( yo od ON TCne 

„This morning the printer ſent me an accountof Priors 

journey; it makes a two-penny pamphlet: I ſuppoſe you 

will {ee it, for J dare ſay it will run. It is a formal, grave 

lie, from the beginning to the end. I wrote all but the 

« laſt page; that q dictated, and the printer wrote. Mr. 

« Secretary {ent to me, to dine where he did: it was at 

& Prior's. When I came in, Prior ſhewed me the pamph- 


_ « let, ſeemed to be angry, and ſaid, - Here is our Exgliſo 


liberty!“ I read ſome of it; ſaid, “ I liked it mightily, 
and envied the rogue the thought; for, had it come into 
my head, I ſhould have certainly done it myſelf,” _ 
„„ + m pot i eo = ey 
The printer told me, he ſold yeſterday a thouſand of 
% Prior's journey, and had printed five hundred more. It 
% will do rarely, I believe, and is a pure bite.” 1b:d, Sept. 12, 
„ Prior's journey ſells ſtill; they have ſold two thou- 
« ſand, although the town is empty.” Ibid, Sept. 24. 
„ Prior's Journey, by Preſto.” Ibid. Nov. 3. 
„ There came out {ome time ago an account of Mr, 


4 Prior's journey to France, pretended to be a tranſlation; 


4 jt is a pure invention from the beginning to the end. I 
« will let your Grace into the ſecret of it. The clamours 


of a party againſt any peace without Spar, and railing : 


4c at the miniſtry, as if they deſigned to ruin us, occaſioned _ 
that produGion, out of indignity and contempt, by way 
of furniſhing fools with ſomething to talk of; and it 
& hath had a very great effect.“ Letter ro Abp. King, Of. 1. 
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# HE Original of the following Diſcourſe was =_—_ | | 
J tranſmitted to me three days ago from The — 
Hague, to which town it was ſent from France; but „„ 
in the title- page there was no mention of the place 14 
Where it was printed, only the Author's name at length, = 14 
and the year of our Lord. That the Tract is genuine, 1 
Il believe no perſon will doubt. You ſee all along the 7 
vanity of that nation, in a mean man giving himſelf [ 
_ the airs of a ſecretary, when it appears, by ſeveral cir- 2 ö 
cumſtances, that he was received only as a menial = 
ſervant, It were to be wiſhed, the Author had been "0 
one of more importance, and further truſted in the | 
ſecrets of his maſter's negotiation ; but, to make I 
amends, he informs us of ſeveral particulars, which 
one of more conſequence would not have given himſelf _ | 
the trouble about: and the particulars are ſuch, as we 2:11:06 
at home will perhaps be curious to know; not to men- | 
tion that he gives us much light into ſome things that — 
are of great moment; and, by his not pretending to — 
know more, we cannot doubt the truth of what he re- 1 
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78 PREFACE TO PRIOR'S JOURNEY. 
| Tris plain, he waited at table, carried his maſter's 
valiſe, and attended in his bed- chamber; though he 
takes care to tell us, that Monſieur Prior made many 
excuſes and apologies, becauſe theſe mean offices ap- 
Pear very inconſiſtent with the character of ſecretary, 
which he would ſeem to ſet-up for 
1 ſhall make no reflections on this important affair, 
nor upon the conſequences we may expect from it. 
To reaſon upon ſecrets of ſtate, without knowing all 
the ſprings and motions of them, is too common a2 
talent among us, and the foundation of a thouſand er- 
rors, Here is room enough for ſpeculations; but I 
adviſe the Reader to let them ſerve for his own enter- 
tainment, without troubling the world with his re- 


2 « The generality of the nation expreſſing their readi- 
neſs, rather to bear the burthen of taxes ſome time 
longer than loſe, by a precarious peace, the fruits of ſo 
many victories and conqueſts gained in the cauſe of this 
neceſſary but expenſive war, it was gas. 6» fit to ſtrike- 
in with the humour of the people; which was done, 
artfully enough, in a pamphlet, intituled, A Nea 
Journey, &c.— When this account was firſt publiſhed, 
eople differed in their conjectures and opinions about it; 
—— looking upon it as genuine, others (the far greater 
number) as fictitious. In this uncertainty many con- 
tinue. But ſuch as are pretty well acquainted with the 
“ fecret ſprings of affairs have aſſured me, that, though it 
„ he not an exact, faithful relation of Mr. Prior's negotia- 
* tion, it contains, however, many true circumſtances of 
« his journey.“ Boyer's “ Political State,” Sept. 1711. 
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MONSIEUR MONSIEUR, 


HET AP LEE» 
i 


| 1 Doubt not but you are curious, ae many others 
are, to know the ſecret of Monſieur Prior an Eng- 


liſh Gentleman's late Journey from London to Paris. 
Perhaps, living retired as you do, you may not have 


| heard of this perſon, though ſome ycars ago he was 


very much diſtinguiſhed at Paris, and in good eſteem 
even with our auguſt monarch. I muſt let you ſo far 
into his character, as to tell you, that Monſieur Prior 
has ſignalized himſelf, both as an eminent poet, and _ 
man of buſineſs; was very much valued by the late 
king William, who employed him in important affairs 


both in England and Holland, He was ſecretary to the 


Engliſh embaſſy at the treaty of Ryfwick, and after. _ 
wards to my lords the counts of Portland © and Jer; 


vA ſca-port town in The Bolognois. Swir r. 

© William Bentinck, eſq. a native of Holland (when very 
young) was page of honour to the prince of Orange; and 
gave 11 


future eſteem. He was ſent into England, in 1677, .to ne- 


gotiate a match with the princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter to 
James (then duke of York) ; which was ſoon after con- _ 
eluded. Upon the duke of Monmouth's invaſion, his high» 


neſs ſent over Mr. Bentinck, to offer king James the 


aſſiſtance both of his troops and perſon, to lead them 
De ED ALDO JAS SEE againft __ 


uch proofs of duty and affection (in 1695) when his 
maſter had the ſmall-pox, as effectually ſecured the princess 


—_ 
1 and put a ſtop to them. He gave him the abſolute and 


do MR. PRIOR'S JOURNEY 


and, in the abſence of the latter 4, managed for ſome 
time 


againſt the rebels; but, through a miſconſtruction put 


upon his meſſage, he was coldly received. In 1688, he 


was employed as envoy to the court of Brandenburg; and 
ſoon after had a great ſhare in effecting the Revolution. 


He was created earl of Portland, viſcount Woodſtock, and 


baron of Cirenceſter, April 9, 1689; and appointed groom 
of the ſtole. In 1697, he was inſtalled knight of the 
_ Garter; in Fuly that year, was employed to negotiate with 

NM. Bouflers the differences between the kings of England 
and France; in January following, was ſent ambaſſador 
to France, with Mr. Prior for his ſecretary; and made 
his public entry into Paris, with extraordinary magnifi- 


cence, Feb. 27.—“ King William threw away ſuch grants 
of land on him, as obliged the parliament to interpoſe, 


« entire government of Scotland, made him a lieutenant- 


% general, firſt lord of the bed-chamber, and privy purſe. 
He was ſent ambaſſador to Frarxce againſt his will, being 
„ ſenſible of the growing favour of lord Albemarle (ano- 
4 ther Dutchman, his enemy); and he had reaſon : for that 
I lord prevailed ſo far in his ablence, as to oblige him, by 
4 ſeyeral little affronts, to F down all his employments; 
and although the king ſtil 
d be ſaid he was any more in favour all the king's life. 
4 On the queen's acceſſion to the throne, he was turned 
4 out of the poſt of keeper of Vindſor great park. He 
« is ſuppoſed to be the richeſt ſubject in Europe; very 


eſteemed him, yet it cannot 


„ profuſe in gardening, birds, and houſhold furniture; 
* but mighty ; 
of a very lofty mien, and yet not proud; of no deep 


ugal and parſimonious in every thing elſe; 


« underſtanding, conſidering his experience; neither much 


4 beloved nor hated by any ſort of people, Ergli/h or 
Dutch. Macky.—He died Nov. 25, 1709. 


d Sir Edward Villiers, knight, maſter of the horſe to 


Queen Mary II, was created viſcount Villiers, and baron 


of Hoo, March 20, 1691-2; appointed a plenipotentiary to 
treat with France, Nov. 19, 1696; created earl of Jerſey, 


Sept. 24, 1697; appointed embaſſador extraordinary to 
France, April 4, 1698; principal ſecretary of ſtate, May 14, 


1699; | 


wo ww _ W "= 7 


a Peace. Upon the 


TO FART: 


Em che affairs of England at our court by himſelf :. 
Since the reign of queen Anne, he was employed as 
| commiſſioner of trade; but, the miniſtry changing ſoon 
after Queen Aunès coming to the crown, Monſieur 
Prior, who was thought too much attached to the 
Kigides f, was laid aſide ; and lived privately at Cam- 
bridge, where he is a Profeſſor , ull he was recalled 
by the preſent Miniftry. 
About two months ago, our ir King ref. lving once 
more to give peace to Europe, notwithſtanding the 
= flouriſhin condition of his fleets and armies, the good 
| 7 his finances, that his grand'on was almoſt 
reh ſettled in the quiet poff 
that the affairs of the North were changing every day 
to his advantage) offered the court of Eigland to fead 


poſture 0 


a miniſter as far as Boulogne. who ſhould be there met 


by ſome perſon from . to treat the overtures of 
firſt notice that this was agreed - 


| 16993 ; ad chamberlain of the houſchold, June 24, 1900, 
which he held till April 2.3, 1704; and died Aug. 26,1711. 
* He hath gone through all the great offices of the king- 
„dom, with a very ordinary underſtanding ; was employed 
by one of the greateſt kings that ever was, in 40955 8 
the greateſt conſequence ; and yet a man of a weak ca- 
4 pacity: He makes a good figure in his perſon, being 


60 { tall, well- -ſhaped, handſome, and dreſſes clean.” Macky, 


Mr. Prior, whilſt reſident in Fraxce a. ſecretary, $2 : 
ing taken a view of the French King's triumphs painted by 
erſailles, was aſked, by 


Le Brun in the royal apartment at 
a gentleman who accompanied him, whether king William 
had any thing of that kind in his palace. He replied, 


My maſter's great actions are to be ſeen FF N . 
„ but in his own houſe,” “ | 

Il Tories. SwIFT. 

3 A miſtake of the Author; 105 Iden prior ad 
not retire to Cambridge; nor is a Profeſſor, but a Fel- 

low. SWIFT. 


& Loui. XIV. | The Aude it ſhould be remembered, 


& writing in the character of: a Frenchman. 


Speer, I XXV. _— 


eſſion of Hain, and 
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32 MR. PRIOR'S JOURNEY 
to, the king immediately diſpatched Monfieur De 
Torq, in whom he very much confides, to Bologne, 
| Where he took lodging at a private houſe in The Faux- 
bourg, at one Mr. De Marais, a marchand de ſoy, who 
is married to an Engliſb woman, that formerly had been 


a ſuivante to one of the forementioned Engh/ſb ambaſ- 


ſadors' i ladies, over againſt the Hoftellerie de St. Jean, 
Monſieur ſtayed fix days with much impatience ; when, 
late at evening, on Wedneſday the 14th of July k, a 

perſon, whom we afterwards knew to be Monſieur | 
Prior, came directly to the door, and enquired for 
Monſieur De la Baftide (the name and place, I ſup- 
Poſe, having been before concerted). He was im- 
mediately ſhewn unto Monfieur Torcy; where, as 

1 am informed, they were ſhut up for three hours 
together, without any refreſhment, though Monſieur 
Prior had rid poſt from Calais that day in a great deal 
of rain. The next morning I was ſeat for, in all haſte, 
by Monſieur De Marais, who told me, that a perſon 
of quality, as he ſuſpected, lately come from Eng- 

% and, had ſome occaſion for a ſecretary; and, be- 

_ & cauſe he knew I underſtood the languages, wrote a 
„ tolerable hand, had been converſant with perſons of 
« quality, and formerly truſted with ſecrets of impor- 

4 tance, had been ſo kind to recommend me to the 
„ ſaid gentleman, to ſerve him in that quality.” 1 
was immediately called up, and preſented to Mr Prior; 

who accoſted me with great civility, and, after ſome 

_ converſation, was pleaſed to tell me, I had fully an- 
c ſwered the character Monſieur De Marais had 
„ given me.” From this time, to the day Monſieur 
Prior left Calais in order to return to England, I may 
pretend to give you a faithful account of all his motions, 

i Probably the earl of Fer/zy's; whole lady was a Ro- 
man Catholick. att AR no Bod 

K New Style, SWIFT. 


wn 


and ſome probable conjectures of his whole negotiations 
between Boulogne and Verſailles l. | | 


But perhaps, Sir, you may be farther curious to g 
know the particulars of Monſieur Prior's Journey to 
Boulogne. It is reported, that, ſome time before the 


peace of Ryſwick, king William did diſpatch this very 
gentleman to Paris, upon the ſame account for which 
de now came m. This poſſibly might be the motive 


_ (beſides the known abilities of Monſieur Prior n) 
I The ſteps which had been taken in this buſineſs, pre- 


vious to Mr. Prior's being employed in it, are related b 


Swift, vol. XV. p. 104; and by Monſ. Meſnager, who 


ſeems to have been deep in the ſecret. * 
m It was obſerved, by a contemporary writer, that this 


circumſtance was artfully brought in, to prove that this 
Way of negotlating was no new thing. Hiſtory of the Treaty 


Utrecht, p. 134. 


| n Mattheaw Prior has been reputed a native of London ; 85 
but was born at Winburn in Dorſetſbire, July 21, 1664. 
( Hutchins's Hiſt. vol. II. p. 75). His father dying while he 


was ve young, his uncle (a vintner near Charing-Croſs) 
arge of him, ſent him to Weſtminſter ſchool, and 

afterwards took him into his own buſineſs. In this fitua- 

tion, he was accidentally diſtinguiſhed by Charles earl of 


had the c 


Dorſet; who, determining to place him in a ſituation 
more ſuited to his fine parts, ſent him to St. John's College, 


1 Cambridge, in 1682; where he proceeded bachelor of arty _ 
in 1686, and was ſhortly after choſen fellow. At the uni- 
_ verſity, he contracted an intimate acquaintance with Mr, 


Charles Montague, afterwards earl of Halifax. Upon the 


Revolution, he was brought to court by his great patron. 


the earl of Dorſet. In 1690, he was ſecretary to the ple- 


nipotentiaries at The Hague; and king William was ſp ſa- 
tisfied with his ſervices, that, in the reſolution to keep him 

near his perſon, he appointed him a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber. He was again employed as ſecretary, at Ryſavict, 


in 1697; having been the ſame year nominated principal 
ſecretary of ſtate in Ireland. In 1698, he went ſecretary 
do the earl of Portland, in his embaſſy to France. In 1699, 


ke was made under-ſecretary in the office of the earl of 


Dn A 
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to ſend him a ſecond time. The following particulars | 
Ferſey ; and in 4 few days was ordered back to Paris, to 


aſſiſt the ambaſſador in the Partition treaty; which he diſ- 
patched to the ſatisfaction of both ſovereigns. In 1700, he 


was appointed one of the lords commiſſioners for trade and 


plantations, and was elected membei for Eaft Grinſted. In 
1704 and 1706, he exerted his poetical talent in honour of 
his country, on the ſucceſs of her majeſty's arms. In 
: Fu, 1711, he was employed in the commiſſion which oc. 
caſioned this little tract. In Auguſt 1712, being ſent again 
co France, to accommodate ſuch matters as then remained 


unſettled in the congreſs at Utrecht, he had the honour of 


being prefented with the French king's picture ſet with 
diamonds. From the end of that month, he had the ap- 
pointment and authority of an ambaſſador, till the death of 
the queen; and remained at Paris in a public character 

ſome months after the acceſſion of king George L On his _ 
arrival in England, March 25, 1715, he was taken into 


_ cuſtody, In 1717, he was excepted out of the act of grace; : 


and, at the cloſe of that year, being diſcharged from his 
confinement, retired from buſineſs ro Dawn Hall in Eſſex ; 
where he died, of a lingering fever, Sept. 11, 17117. 
HBeſides a volume of very elegant poetry“, he was author of 
2 Hiſtory of his own time, publiſhed after his death b7 
Adrian Drift, his ſecretary ; and (as will he mentioned in its. 
proper place) was one of the firſt inſtitutors of The Examiner. 
, He is very well at court with the miniſtry, and is 
1 an entire creature of lord Ferfey's, whom he ſupports by _ 
d his advice: is one of the beſt poets in England, but very 
4 factious in conyerſation; a thin hollow-looked man..“ 
_ Macky.—< This is near the truth.” SwirT, M68. 
#6 One Prior (ſays Bp. Burnet), who had been Ferſey's 
4 ſecretary, upon his death, was employed to proſecute that 
4% which the other did not hve to finiſh. Prior had been 
* a boy taken out of a tavern by the earl of Dor/et, who 
e accidentally found him reading Horace. — This ill- 
nuatured reflection produced the following epigram by Mr, 
Doaſley, re- printed in his“ Trifles, p. 241. 55 
& One Prior] and is this, this all the fame, 
% The Poet from th' Hiſtorian can claim? _ 
%, No; Prior's verſe poſterity ſhall quote, 
% When tis forgot oxe Burnet ever wrote!“ 


e gee his character as a poet in the following tract. 1 
%%% pn og ooo = S Bagg 


heard in diſcourſe between Mademoiſelle De Marais 


and her huſband ; which, being no great ſecrets on 


our fide the water, I ſuppoſe were told without con- 


orfi>r Prior, having his inſtructions from the 


_ Engliſh court, under pretence of taking a ſhort journey 


of pleaſure, and viſiting the Chevalier De Hanmer * 


® Sir Thomas Hanmer, born in 1676, was the fon of 


William Hanmer, eſq. of Hanmer in the county of Flint. 


He received the firſt part of his education at Weftminfter- 
ſchool; and compleated it at Chrift Church, Oxford. In 
the vear 460, he was married to Lady T/abella, ſole 

daughter and heireſs of Henry Bennet car] of Arlington, 


andi relict of Henry duke of Grafton. His firſt appearance 


in public life was as repreſentative for the borough of 
Flint. in the parliament which met Dec. 30, 170r, and in 
which he was at the ſame time choſen for the borough of 
Thetford in Norfolk. In that which aſſembled on queen 
Anne's acceſſion, he was choſen knight of the ſhire for 
Flint; repreſented the county of Syfolt; and was ap- 
pointed ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, Feb. 18, 
1713 14. After the death of his lady the ducheſs of 
Grafton, with whom he appears to have lived in great 
harmony and conjugal happineſs, he married Elizabeth 
daughter and heireſs of Thomas Folkes, of Barton, in 
Safflk, eſq. a match which unfortunately ſubjected him 
| gue and vexation. This lady, ſuffering her- 
ſelf to be ſeduced by the honourable Das Hervey, 
a2 a younger ſon of the carl of Briſtol, left her huſband g and 
ſoon after her death, which happened March 24, 1740-1, 
a diſpute ariſing between Sir Thomas and Mr. Hervey 
about ſome wood on an eſtate the latter was entitled to 
after the former's death, and which had been given to him 
i «A Letter 


to much pla 


by the lady, he publiſhed a pamphlet, intitule A 
„ from the Honourable Thomas Hervey to Sir Thomas 


_ «« Hanmer, Bart;” in which he diſcloſed ſome domeſtic 


_ circumſtances in Sir Thomas's life, which laid him open 


0 the ridicule of the world. He was, however, certainly 
b 
bſhed 


2 fine ſcholar eee orator. In 1744, be pu 
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in the province of Suffolk, left his houſe on Sunday 
night, the 11th of Jh, N. 8. taking none of his ſer- 
vants with him. Monſieur Moore v, who had already 
prepared a bark, with all neceſſaries, on the coaſt of 
Dover, took Monſieur Prior diſguiſed in his chariot, 
They lay on Monday night, the 12th of Ja, at the 
Count De Fer/zy's houſe in Kent; arrived in good time 
the next day at Dover, drove directly to the ſhore, made 
the ſign by waving their hats, which was anſwered by 
the veſlel; and the boat was immediately ſent to take 
him in: which he entered, wrapt in his cloak, and 
ſoon got aboard. He was fix hours at ſea, and arrived 
at Calais about eleven at night; went immediately to 
the governor, who received him with great reſpect, 
where he lay all night; and ſet-out pretty late the 
next morning, being ſomewhat incommoded with his 
voyage; and then took poſt for Boulogne, as I have 


before related, 


In the firſt converſation I had the honour to havewith 

_ Monſieur Prior, he was pleaſed to talk as if he would 
have occaſion for my ſervice but a very few days; and 
ſeemed reſolved, by his diſcourſe, that, after he had 


diſpatched his commiſſion with Monfieur De Ia Baſlire 


| (for fo we ſhall from henceforward call that miniſter), 

he would return to England, By this I found I ſhould. 

have but little employment in quality of ſecretary; 
however, having heard ſo great a character of him, I 
was Willing to attend him in any capacity he pleaſed. 
Four days we continued at Boulogne, where Monfieur 
De la Baſtide and Monſieur Prior had two long confer- 


liſhed at Oxford a very magnificent edition of Shakeſpeare, 
and printed no more copies than were ſubſcribed for: by _ 
which means it became very ſcarce, but has lately been 
net!! x 
h Arthur Moore, eſq. who was a merchant, and one of 
the lords commiſſioners of trade. He was brother to the 
carl of Drogheda, and repreſentative in parliament for 
Great Grimſby, | %%% 
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ences every day, from ten to one at noon, and from ſix 


till nine in the evening. Monſieur Prior did me the 
honour to ſend me ſome meat and wine conſtantly from 
his own table. Upon the third morning, I was or- 
dered to attend early; and obſerved Monſieur Prior to 

have a pleaſant countenance. He aſked me, What 1 


thought of a journey to England ?” and commanded 


me to be ready at an hour's warning. But, upon the 


fourth evening, all this was changed; and I was di- 
rected to hire the beſt horſe I could find for myſelf. 


Me ſet out early the next day, Sunday the 18th, for 
Paris, in Monſieur De la Baftide's chaiſe, whoſe two 
attendants and myſelf made up the equipage; but a 
mall valiſe, which I ſuppoſe contained Monſieur 


Prior's inſtructions, he was pleaſed to truſt to my care, 


to carry on horſeback ; which truſt I diſcharged with 


the utmoſt faithfulneſs, | 


Somewhat above two leagues from Boulogne, at a 
ſmall village called Neile, the axletree broke, which 
tock us two hours to mend; we baited at Montrev:l, 
and lay that night at Abbeville, But I ſhall not give 
you any detail of our journey, which paſſed without 
any conſiderable accident till we arrived within four 
| leagues of Paris; when, about three in the afternoon, 
two cavaliers, well mounted, and armed with piſtols, 
croſſed the road, then turned ſhort, and rode up briſkly 
to the chaiſe, commanding the coachman to ſtop. Mon- 
ſieur Dela Baſtide's two attendants were immediately up ß 
with them; but I, who gueſſed at the importance of 
the charge that Monſieur Prior had entruſted me with, 
though I was in no fear for my own perſon, thought 
it moſt prudent to advance with what ſpeed I could to 
A ſmall village, about a quarter of a league forward, to 
wait the event. I ſoon obſerved the chaiſe to come on 
without any diſturbance, and I ventured to meet it; 


when I found that it was only a frolick of two young 


_ cadets. of quality, who had been making a debauch at 
_ a friend's houſe hard by, and were returning to Paris; 
one of them was not unknown to Monſieur de Ja Ba/tide. 
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The two cavaliers began to railly me; 1a'd, I knew 
** how to make a retreat;” with ſome other pleaſant- 
ties: but Monſieur Prior (who knew the caute) highly 
commended my difcretion. We continued our jour- 
_ ney very merrily; and arrived at Paris on Tuęſday the 
zoth, in the cool of the evening, % 
At the entrance of the town, our two cavaliers left 
us; and Monſieur De la Bastide conducted Monſieur 
Prior to a private lodging in the Rue St. Louis; which, 
by all circumſtances, I concluded to be prepared for 
his reception. Here I firſt had orders to tay that the 
gentleman to whom I had the honour to belong was 
called Monſieur Matthews ; I then knew. no otherwiſe, 
Afterwards, at Fer/ailles, J overheard, in converſation _ 
2 Monfieur De la Baſtide, that his real name wae 
f... Mr lo 
Monſieur De la Baftide would have had Monſieur 
Matthews to have gone with him next morning to 
Ferjailles, but could not prevail with him to comply; 
of which I could never be able to learn the reaſon, 
Our minifter was very importunate, and Monſieur 
Prior ſeemed to have no fatigue remaining from his 
journey: perhaps he might conceive it more ſuitable = 
to his dignity, that Monſieur De la Baſtide ſhould go 


before, to piepare the King, by giving notice of his 


arrival. However it were, Monſieur De la Baſtide made 
all haſte to Yer/ailles, and returned the ſame night. 


During his abſence, Monfieur Prior never ſtirred out 
of his chamber; and, after dinner, did me the honour 


to ſend for me up, that I might bear him com- 
* pany,” as he was pleaſed to expreſs it, I was ſur- 
prized to hear him wondering at the miſery he had 
_ obſerved in our country, in his journey from Calais; 
at the ſcarcity and poverty of the inhabitants, 
„ Which,“ he ſaid, did much exceed even what he 
* had ſeen in his former journey;“ for he owned 
that he had been in France before. He 1eemed to 
value himſelf very much upon the happineſs of his 
—— . . own 


* % M 


oven iſlend; which, 10 he pretended, had felt no ef- 


fects lice thete upo rade or agriculture, 


I made bold to return for anſu er,“ That, in our 


% nation, we only co ſulied the magnificence and 


%, power of our prince; but that in Exgland, as I was 
& informed, the wealth of the kingdom was ſo divided 


„ among the people, tha! little or nothing was left to 
& their ſovereign; and that it was confidently told 


„ (though hardly beheved in Prance) that ſome ſub- 
_ & jects had palaces à more magnificent than queen 
Anne herielt: That I hoped, when he went to 

4 Perſailles, he would allow the grandeur of our po- 


ͤũ—ẽ—ͤ— — —— DO — —ññꝗ3⅛ ᷑— 


tent monarch to exceed, not only that of England, 
but any other in Europe; by which he would find, 
© that what he called the poverty of our nation Vas 
„rather che effect ot policy in our court, than any 


“real want or neceſſity.” _ | 


Monſieur Prior had no better anſwer to make me, 


than. That he was no ſtranger to our court, the 


_ * ſplendour of our prince, and the maxims by which 
© he governed; but, for his part, he thought thoſe _ 


& countries were happier, whete the productions of it 


* were more equally divided.” Such unaccountable | 
notions is the prejudice of education apt to give! In 
theſe and the like diſcourſes, we wore away the time 


till Monfieur De la Baſtide's return; who, after an 
Hour's private conference with Monfieur Prior, which 


I tound by their countenances had been warmly pur- 
ſued on both ſides, a chariot and fix horſes (to my 


great ſurprize) were inſlantly ordered, wherein the 
two miniſters entered, and drove away with all expe- 
dition; myſelf only attending on horſeback with my 


; Important waliſe. 


Me got to Yerfailles on Wedneſday the 21ſt, about 
eleven at night; but, inſtead of entering the town, 


the coachman drove us a back - way into the fields, till 


Ve ſtopt at a certain vineyard, that I afterwards un- 


A rofiedtion on the ſplendid buildings of Blenheim © | 


ä 
* o — 
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derſtood joined to the gardens of Madame Maintenon's 
lodgings. Here the two gentlemen alighted; Mon- 
fieur Prior, calling to me, bad me ſearch in the valiſe 
for a ſmall box of writings; after which, the coach - 
man was ordered to attend in that place; and we pro- 
ceeded on ſome paces, till we ſtopt at a little poſtern, 
which opened into the vineyard, whereof Monſieur 
De la Baſtide had the key. He opened it very rea- 
dily, and ſhut it after them; defiring me to ſtay till 
JJ. 8 
I waited with ſome impatience for three hours: the 
great clock ſttuck two before they came out. The 
coachman, who, I ſuppoſe, had his inſtructions be- 


fore, as ſoon as they were got into the chariot, drove 


away to a ſmall houſe at the end of the town, where 
Monſicur De la Bg/tige left us to ourſelyes, I obſerved 
Monfieur Prior was very thoughtful; and, without 
entering into any converſation, defired my aſſiſtance to 
put him to bed. Next morning, Thur/day the 22d, I 
dad poſitive orders not to ſtir abroad. About ten o' 


clock, Monſ. De la Baſtide came, The houſe being 
ſmall, my apartment was divided from Monſieur Priors 


by a thin wainſcot; ſo that I could eaſily hear what 
they ſaid, when they raiſed their voice, as they often 


did. After ſome time, I could hear Monſieur De la : 


 Baſtide fay, with great warmth, Bon Dieu! &c. 
Good God! were ever ſuch demands made to a 
great monarch, unleſs you were at the gates of 


4 his metropolis ? For the love of God, Monfieur | 


Prior, relax ſomething, if your inſtructions will 
„ permit you; elſe I ſhall deſpair of any good ſucceſs 
. in our negotiation, Is it not enough that our 
„ king will abandon his grandſon, but he muſt lend 
44 his own arm to pull him out of the throne ? why did 


you not open yourſelf to me at Boulogne? why are 


e you more inexorable here at Fer/ailles? You have 
s riſen in your demands, by ſeeing Madame Maznte- 
& 7207's deſire for a peace! As able as you are to con- 
& tinue the war, conſider which is to be moſt pre- 
7ST ³ w. ⅛ͤůos?e. ere 
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4 ferred, the good of your country, or the particular 
„advantage of your General; for he will be the 


e only gainer among your ſubjects.“ Monſieur 
Prior, who has a low voice, and had not that occaſion 
for paſſion, anſwered ſo ſoftly, that I could not well 
underſtand him; but, upon parting, I heard him ſay, 
If you inſiſt ſtill on theſe difficulties, my next au- 


Go dience will be that of leave.” | 


Three hours after, Monfieur De la Baſtide returned 
again, with a countenance more compoſed, He aſked 
Mr. Prior, if he would give him leave to dine with 

him? Having no attendants, I readily offered my ſer- 

vice at table"; which Monfieur Prior was pleaſed to 
accept, with abundance of apologies. I found they 


were come to a better underſtanding. Mr. Prior has 


a great deal of wit and vivacity ; he entertained Mon- 
ſieur De la Baſtide with much pleaſantry, notwith- 
ſtanding their being upon the reſerve before me. 


„That Monsieur, ſays Mr. Matthews, if he were un 


„ particulier s, would be the moſt agreeable perſon in 
the world.“ I imagined they ſpoke of the king; 
but, going often in and out, I could not preſerve the 

. connexion of their diſcourſe. 4 Did you mind how 

- ©* gbligingly he enquired, whether our famous che- 
&« valier Newton © was ſtill living? He told me, my 


r By this and ſome other preceding particulars, we may 
diſcorer what ſort of Secretary the Author was, SWIFT. 
e A Prvas Man. SWIFT. v ein ii nnd nh 
t This illuſtrious philoſopher and mathematician was 
born Dec. 26, 1642, at Woolftrope in Lincolnſhire. He 


was educated at Grautham; and removed to Trinity Col- 


lege, Cambridge, in 1660. He was forced from thence in 
1665, by the plague; but at his return was made M A. 
and fellow of his. college: in 1669, profeſſor of Mathe- 
maticks; in 1696 warden, and in 1697 maſter, of the mint; 
in 1703, prefident of the Royal Society; in 1705, was 


| knighted by queen Anne, He died March 20, 1726-7. 


His 
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oak good friend poor Deſpreaux u was dead ſince I wa 
* in France; and aſked me after queen Anne's health,” 
| Theſe are ſome of the particulars I over-heard whilſt 
at dinner; which confirmed my opinion, that Mon- 
ſieur Prior had an audience of his majeſty. | 5 
About ten that evening, Monſieur De la Baſtid 
came to take Monſieur Matthews, to go to the ſame 
place where they were at beſore. I was permitted to 
enter the vineyard, but not the gardens, being left 
at the gate to wait their return; which was in about 
two hours time. The moon ſhone bright; and, by 
Monſieur Matthews's manner, I thought he appeared 153 
ſomewhat diſſatisſied. When he came into his cham- 
ber, he threw off his hat in ſome paſſion, folded his 
arms, and walked up and down the room for above 
an hour, extremely penſive: at length he called to be 
put to bed; and ordered me to ſet a candle by his 
| bed. de, and to fetch him ſome * out of his 
waliſe to read. | 
On Friday the 23d, in the morning, Monſieur 
Matthews was ſo obliging to call me to him; with the 


_ aſſurance, that he was extremely pleaſed with my diſ- I 


cretion and manner of addreſs; as a proof of which 


ſatisfaction, he would give me leave to ſatisfy my cu- 


rioſity with ſeeing ſo fine a place as Ferſailles ; telling 
me, © he ſhould return next day towards Boulogne; 
| 3 and therefore adviſed me to go immediately to o view 5 


Kis 1 which are an benen not only to this nation bur 

to mankind in general, are too well known to need recital: 

a good edition of them, which has been long a deſideratum 
in literature, may ſoon be expected from the maſterly 

hand of Dr. Hor/ley, Sec. R. 8. | | 

u Monſieur Boileau, the famous Fr ench Poet. SWIFT. — 

Ile was born at Paris, Nov. 1, 1636; was bred to the law, 


___ which he exchanged for divinity 3 but afterwards quitted 


both, and applied himſelf to poetry, in which he de- 
ſervedly obtained the Navel 9 2 0 of reputations. He died 

| Harcb 2 1721. N 
15 | 6 the 
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© the palace: with this caution (though he did not 
« ſuppoſe I needed it) not to ſay any thing of the 
s occaſion that brought me to Yer/ailles.? _ 

_ Monſieur De la Baſtide having ſtaid the afternoon 
with Monſieur Matthews, about eight o'clock they 
went to the rendezvous. My curioſity had led me in 
the morning to take a ſtricter view of the vineyard and 
gardens. I remained at the gate as before, In an 


hour and halt's time, Monſieur Mazthews, with Mon- 


ſieur De la Baſtide, another gentleman, and a lady, 
came into the walk. De la Baſtide opened the gate, 
and held it ſome time in his hand, Whilit Monkieus 
Matthews was taking his leave of thoſe perions, I heard 
the lady ſay, at parting, Monſieur, ſongez-vous, &c. 
* Conſider this night on what we have {aid to you.” 
The gentleman ſeconded her; ſaying, Ouy, ouy, Mon- 
fear, ſongez-wous-en pour la dernier fois. Aye, aye, 
Sir, conſider for the laſt time.” To which Mon- 
ſieur Matthews anſwered briſkly, in going out, Sire, 
tout ou rien, &. Sir, all or none, as I have had 
„ the honour to tell your majeſty before v.“ Which 
Puts it beyond diſpute what the quality of thoſe perſons 
were, by whom Monſieur Matihetus had the honour to 
) i pion eds wel CA 
On Saturday the 24th, Monſieur Matibeaus kept 
cloſe as before; telling me, © a poſt-chaiſe was or- 
dered, to carry him to Calais; and he would do me 
„the grace * to take me with him, to keep him com- 
e pany in the journey, for he ſhould leave Montieur 
„De la Baſtide at Verſailles,” Whilſt we were dif- 
courſing, that gentleman came in, with an open air, 
and a ſmiling countenance. He embraced Monſicur 


V « Tf Mr. Prior aſſumed the liberty of making de- 
% mands, it is what I never heard of in France; and what 
„the miniſtry always diſowned, and even ridiculed, when 

% I was afterwards in. England,” MesNaGurR. 

x An affected Calliciſm, to favour the idea of the whole 
being a tranflation. The like arcifice may be obſerved in 
ſome other paſſages. 0 „ 1 
na A A Es __ Matthews; © 
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„good friend poor Deſpreaux u was dead ſince I was 
in France; and aſked me after queen Anne's health,” 
Theſe are ſome of the particulars I over-heard whilſt 
at dinner; which confirmed my opinion, that Mon- 
ſieur Prior had an audience of his majeſty. 


About ten that evening, Monſieur De Ja Baſid | 
came to take Monfieur Matibetus, to go to the fame 


place where they were at before, I was permitted to 


enter the vineyard, but not the gardens, being left 
at the gate to wait their return; which was in about 
two hours time. The moon ſhone bright; and, by 
Monſieur Mattbetuse manner, I thought he appeared 
ſomewhat diſſatisſied. When he came into his cham- 
ber, he threw off his hat in ſome paſſion, folded his 
_ arms, and walked up and down the room for above 
an hour, extremely penſive: at length he called to be 
ut to bed; and ordered me to ſet a candle by his 
ed-ſide, and to fetch him ſome papers. out of his 


pualiſe to read. 


On Friday the 234, bn the morning, Monſieur 
Matthews was ſo obliging to call me to him; with the 


aſſurance, that he was extremely pleaſed with my difs 


cretion and manner of addreſs; as a proof of which 

ſatisfaction, he would give me leave to ſatisfy my cu- 
Tiofity with ſeeing ſo fine a place as Yerſailles ; telling 
me, he ſhould return next day towards Bozlogne z = 


46 and therefore adviſed me to 80 immediately t to > VIEW 1 


His wks which are an 3 not only to this nation but 
to mankind in general, are too well known to need recital- 
à good edition of them, which has been long a deſderatum 
in literature, may ſoon be expected from the maſterly | 
band of Dr. Horſley, Sec. R. S. | 5 
u Monſieur Boileau, the famous 7 poet. SWIFT. — 
He was born at Paris, Nov. 1, 1636; was bred to the law, 
which he exchanged for divinity; but afterwards quitted 
both, and applied himſelf to poetry, in which he de- 
fervedly obtained the higheſt degree 0 rFPUration, He died | 
Kerch © 73 18 . | 
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« the palace: with this caution (though he did not 
„ ſuppoſe I needed it) not to ſay any thing of the 
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 & occaſion that brought me to Yer/ailles.? ? LG 
M onſieur De la Baſtide having ſtaid the afternoon 
with Monſieur Matthews, about eight o'clock they 
went to the rendezvous. My curiofity had led me in 
the morning to take a ſtricter view of the vineyard and 
gardens. I remained at the gate as before. In an 
hour and halt's time, Monſieur Matthews, with Mon- 
ſieur De la Baffide, another gentleman, and a lady, 
came into the walk. De la Baftide opened the gate, 
and held it ſome time in his hand. Whilſt Monſieur 
Matthews was taking his leave of thoſe per lons, I heard 
the lady ſay, at parting, Monſieur, ſongez-vous, &. 
4 Conſider this night on what we have ſaid to you.“ 
The gentleman ſeconded her; ſaying, Ony, ouy, Mon- 
fear, ſongez-vous-en pour la dernier fois.“ Aye, aye, 
„Sir, confider for the laſt time.“ To which Mon- 
fieur Matthews anſwered briſkly, in going out, Sire, 
tout ou rien, &c. Sir, all or none, as I have had 
e the honour to tell your majeſty before v.“ Which 
puts it beyond diſpute what the quality of thoſe perſons 
were, by whom Monſieur Matiberus had the honour to 
))) no a Jn ny * 
On Saturday the 24th, Monſieur Matthews kept 
cloſe as before; telling me, „a poſt-chaiſe was or- 
„ dered, to carry him to Calais; and he would do , 
„ the grace * to take me with him, to keep him com- 
„' pany in the journey, for he ſhould leave Monſieur 
„De la Baſtide at Ferſailles.”” Whilſt we were dif- 
cCourſing, that gentleman came in, with an open air, 
and a ſmiling countenance. He embraced Monſicur 


* If Mr. Prior aſſumed the liberty of making de- 

ss mands, it is what I never heard of in Frauce; and what 

be the miniſtry always difowned, and even ridiculed, when 
J was afterwards in. England,” MENACEKK 
X An affected Calliciſm, to favour the idea of the whole 
being a tranflation. The like artifce may be obſerved in 
ſome other paſſages. J — 
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Matthews; and ſeemed to feel ſo much joy, that he 
could not eafily conceal it, I left the chamber, and 
| retired to my own; whence I could hear him fay, 
% Courage, Monſieur: no travelling to-day, Madame 
& Maintenon will have me once more conduct you to 
& her.” After which I was called, and received or- 
ders about dinner, &, Monſieur De la Baftide told 
me, We ſhould ſet out about midnight.“ He ſtaid 
the reſt of the day with Monfieur Matthews. About 
ten o'clock they went forth, but diſpenſed with my at- 
tendance; it was one in the morning before they re- 
turned, though the chaiſe was at the gate ſoon after 
eleven. Monſieur Matthews took a morſel of bread, 
and a large glaſs of Hermitage wine; after which they 
embraced with much kindneſs, and ſo parted  _ 
Our journey to Calais paſled without any accident 
Worth informing you. Mr, Prior, who is of a con- 
ſtitution ſomewhat tender, was troubled with a rheumy, 


which made ſpeaking uneaſy to him: but it was not 


ſo at all to me; and therefore I entertained him, as 
well as I could, chiefly with the praiſes of our great 
Monarch, the magnificence of his court, the number 


of his attendants, the awe and veneration paid him 


by his generals and miniſters, and the immenſe riches 
of the kingdom. One afternoon, in a ſmall village 
between Chaumont and Beauvais, as I was diſcourſing 

on this ſubject, ſeveral poor people followed the chaiſe, 

to beg our charity; one louder than the reſt, a comely 


perſon, about fifty, all in rags, but with a mien that 


ſhewed him to be of a good houſe, cried out, Monſieur, 
pour l amour de Dieu, &c. Sir, for the love of God, 
% give ſomething to the marquis De Sourd:s !” Mr. 
Prior, half aſleep, rouzed himſelf up at the name of 
marquis, called the poor gentleman to him, and, ob - 
ſerving ſomething in his behaviour like a man of qua- 
V Walking is a ſtrange remedy : Mr. Prior walks te 
« make himſelt fat, and ah bring myſelf down; he has 


« generally a cough, which he calls a cold,” Journal to 


ity, 


e = OOTY e 
| ity, very generouſly threw him a piffok. As the 
coach went on, Monſieur Prior aſked me, with much 
ſurprize, Whether I thought it poſſible that un- 


& happy creature could be an veritable marquis * ; tor, 
e if it were ſo, ſurely the miſeries of our country 
40 muſt be much greater than even our very enemies 


« could hope or believe.” I made bold to tell him, 
That I thought we could not well judge from par- 


4 ticulars to generals; and that I was ſure there were 


s great numbers of marquiſes in France, who had ten 
e thouſand livres a year.” I tell you this paſſage, to 


let you ſee that the wiſeſt men have ſome prejudices 
of their country about them! We got to Calais on 
Wedneſday the 28th in the evening; and the next morn- 
ing (the 29th) I took my leave of Monſieur Prior; 
Who, thanking me in the civileſt manner in the world 

for the ſervice I had done him, very nobly made me a 
reſent of fifty piſtoles; and ſo we parted. He put to 


ea with a fair wind; and, I ſuppoſe, in a few hours 
_ landed in Zagland®, | 


2 A real marquis. SWI Tr. | 


4 detained by the cuſtom-houſe officers, till he was re- 


„ leafed by orders from London. One Macky was the per- 
„ ſon whoſe intemperate vigilance made this unſeaſonable 
« diſcovery. This buſy man, having impoſed himſelf upon 
„ king William as a ſpy upon the Court of St. Germain's, 


& had been gratified with a commiſſion to direct the 


e packet- boats at Dover. In gratirude for what he had 
« received, and perhaps in expectation of more, he held a 


« conſtant correſpondence with ne ſeeretary of ſtate's 


« office, mixing a great deal of conjecture with a ſmall 
e portion! of intelligence. When Prior paſſed clandeſ - 
“ tinely from Dover to Calais, Macky wrote to Mr. Se» 
« cretary St. John, that an Engliſh gentleman had taken 
« his paſſage to France. St. Fohn, to conceal the affair 
&« from the publick, deſired Macky to keep the thing a 


e us 


a «© The journey of Prior, as well as its object, remained 
t a ſecret from the publick till he returned to England, 
„ accompanied by Meſnager, in the firſt week in Auguft. 

„ Having landed, from a ſmall veſſel, at Deal, he was 
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This, Sir, is the utmoſt I am able to inform you 
about Monſieur Prior's journey and negotiation. Time 
| 185 | FT alone 
i ſecret, and to watch the man's return. Theſe inſtruc- 
% tions were better followed by Macky than St. John in- 
7 tended. That officious fervant employed all his people, 
between The Forelands, to watch the return of Prior. 
He at length had advice that a veſſel had landed, at Deal, 
% three perſons with Mr. Secretary St. Johns paſs. He 
made haſte to Canterbury; and met there his old ac- 
4% quaintance Matthew Prior, under a feigned name. 
% Macky diſpatched immediately an expreſs to the duke 
„ of Marlborough, then beſieging Bouchain, with this im- 
„ portant intelligence. He informed alſo the earl of 
„Sunderland of what he had heard and ſeen; and that 
„ nobleman communicated to the Imperial and Dutch am- 
“ paſſadors his fixed opinion, that negotiations of peace 
« were begun. Marlborough {ent a copy of Macky's letter 
sto Secretary St. John. Tlie informer was diſmiſſed from 
office . But the miſchief was already done. The Im- 


* John Macy, having loft his office, was thrown into priſon 
for debt. After the acceſſion of king George, the pacquet- boats 
to Dublin were put under his direction; which not anſwering his 

expectations in point of profit, he repreſented his caſe in 1723 


to Mr. Secretary Walpole, who employed him in ſome ſervices on the 


_ »continent, and rendered the cloſe of his life comfortable. He died 
at Rotterdam, in 1726. The © Characters of the Court of Great 


Brita drawn up in his name in 1703 for the uſe of the 


pirinceſs Sephia, but which were in truth written by a Mr. Davis, 
an officer in the cuſtoms) were annexed to his Memoiis of Secret | 
Service, printed in 1732, from a MS, faid to be atteſted by his 
ſon Spring Macky, eſq.— The Editor of this Supplement has 
deen permitted to tranſcribe Dr. Swift's Notes on theſe curious 
characters, from a copy formerly belonging to Fohn Putland, 
_ Eſq. a near relation to the Dean, and who took them from Swift's 
dcn hand-writing, This volume afterwards came into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Philip Curteret Webb, eſq. and is now the property of 


| Thomas Aſtie, eſq. a gentleman to whom the publick are indebted | 


for ſeveral very accurate and curious publications, and whoſe va- 
| lnable collections are rendered infinitely more ſo by that oblig- 
ing readineſs with which he communicates th-m at all times when 
they are likely to promote the ſuccels of any literary undertakivg. 

I r 2 2 | „perla 


T0» 


alone will let us know the events of it, which are yet 
in the dark, ET 


Your moſt obedient and 
moſt humble ſervant, 


DU BAUDRIER. 


perial miniſter expoſtulated with the Miniſtry, concern» 


ing the ſecret negotiations which were ſuſpected to ſub- 
ſiſt between Great Britain and France. He was told, 


* by way of anſwer, „ That he had no reaſon to be 
* alarmed : that the queen was reſolved never to hearken 
to any terms of peace that might derogate from her en- 
gagements to her allies.” The intercourſe between the 
two courts. being no longer a ſecret, the ſubſtance of 


the projected treaty of peace was carried to the prefs by 


the oppoſing party, and eagerly defended by the friends 
of the Miniſtry. The famous Dr. Jonathan Swift em- 


ployed lus abilities in favour of the meaſures of the 


crown. Prior was not an indifferent ſpectator of a 


conteſt, in which he himſelf was perſonally concerned.“ 


ö 
0 
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POSTSCRIPT: 
By the TRANSLATOR. 


The Author of this tract, ag left bis 0 on | 
ſhipboard at Calais, had, it ſeems, no further intelli» _ 
gence when he publiſhed ; it: neither am I able to ſup- | 
ply it, but by what paſſes in common report; which, 


being | in every body's mouth, but with yo cer rainy, 1 7 
think it needleſs to IEpeats 


Firt printed in 1711, 


| eren from a ; Copy 1 in | the Landes Libr, 
| N. to 71. a | 


Dr. Preind was with me, and pulled out a twa- - 
„ penny pamphlet juſt publiſhed, called The State of 
it, giving a character of all the papers that have 

4c come out of late. The author ſeems to be a 
Whig; yet he ſpeaks very highly of a paper called 
The Examiner, and ſays the ſuppoſed DEST of it is 
« Dr. Swift. But above all things he praiſes the 

4% Farler and Hectators; and I believe Steele and Adadli- 
fon were privy to the printing of it. Thus one is 

5 treated by thoſe impudent dogs!” 

Journal to Hella, Ma ay 14, ur 


This little tract, it is viel hath ſtrictly no 
283 to a place amongſt Sπο.eν],s writings. Let the 
lighi it throws on the various periodical papers of the 
time Wen it was written will, we doubt not, be deemncd 
Tb ſufficient reaſon for | gen ing it in this e. 15 


PRESENT STATE 


SIR, 


o acquaint me, in your laſt that you are ſtill 
fo buſy building at ———, that your friends 
5 * not hope to fee you in town this year: at the 


fame time you defire me, that you may not be quite 


at a loſs in converſation among the beau monde next 
winter, to ſend you an account of the preſent ſtate of 
Wit in town; which, without further preface, I ſhall 


therefore endeavour to perform, and give you the hiſ- 


tories and characters of all our Periodical Papers, whe- 
ther monthly, weekly, or diurnal, with the ſame free- 


dom I uſed to fend you our other town- news. 


I T ſhall only premiſe, that as you know I never : 0 
cared one farthing either for Whig or Tory; ſo I ſhall 
conſider our Writers purely as they are ſuch, without 


aux reſpect to which party they belong. 


Dr. King“ has for ſome time lain down his Monthl ly 
Philo pbical Troyes which, the e e inform- 


ed 


v Dr. William King, 1 in 1663, Was CT at 


Meſiminſter-ſchool, and thence elected a ſtudent of Chrift- 


Church; he was admitted an advocate in Doctors Commons 


in 1692, and appointed judge of the high court of admi- 
_ ralty in Ireland in 1702. A natural indolence, and a turn 
for diſſipation, having greatly reduced his circumſtances ; 


5 — Was indebted to the wriendlaip of Dr. Swift, at the eng | 
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ed vs at firſt, were only © to be continued as they 
4 fold ©;” and though that gentleman has @ world of vir, 
yet, as it lies in one particular way of razlery, the 
town ſoon grew weary of his writings ; though I can- 
not but think that their author deſerves a much better 
fate than to languiſh out the ſmall remainder of his 
JJ on Teh 
About the ſame time that the Doctor left off writing, 
one Mr. Ozell * put out his Monthly Amuſement, which 
is ſtill continued; and, as it is generally ſame French 
novel or play indifferently. tranſlated, is more or leſs 
taken notice of as the original piece is more or leſs 
__ agreeable, | i ee a ods 
As te our Weekly Papers; the poor Review © 18 
quite exhauſted, and. grown ſo very contemptible, that, 


though 


of the year 15 17, for the office of gazetteer : which he en- 


joyed but a few months; the labour being more than fuited . 5 
has inclinations. He died Dec. 25, 1712. His Original £ 


Works, which are remarkable for a peculiar vein of humour 
and exquiſite raillery, were printed, with Hiſtorical Notes 
and Memoirs of the Author, in 3. volumes, 8yo, 1776. 
They began in January 1708-9; and ended in Seb 
ET John Oxell, a. voluminous tranſlator, who, having. 


incurred the diſpleaſure of Mr. Pæpe, was very ſeverely 


handled by him and, his Commentator, in the Dunciad and 
the Notes upon it. Mr. Ozell publiſhed hardly any thing. 
original; and his tranſlations are not in much repute. He... 
Was auditor-general of the city and bridge, accompts, .f 
St. Paul's cathedral, and of St. Thomas's hoſpital ; and is 

faid to have been a very worthy man, and an excellent 
comppanion.:::He died QA; 15, 1% ///˖ů/%cc NG 

e This paper was entirely the production of Daniel De 
Fae; whom we have mentioned, p. 49, to have been unſuc- _ 
_ ceſsful in trade. He was invited in 2694 to lettle at Cadiz, as 


2 an agent to the Eugliſb merchants: which. he declined. from 7 5 


Patriotic motives ; and was ſome time after appointed ac- 
comptant to the commiſſioners of the glaſs duty. Tutchin 
having in 170% Written The Foreigners, an * 1 5 


r. ie 
though he has provoked all his brothers of the quill 
round, none of them will enter into a controver'y with 
him. This fellow, who had excellent natural parts, 
but wanted a ſinall foundation of learning, is a lively 
inſtance ot thoſe wits, who, as an ingenious author 
ſays, will enduie but one ſkimming.” 5 


De Obſerwator f was a moſt in the ſame condition; 
but, ſince our party-ſtruggles have run ſv high. he 18 


much mended for the better; which is imputed to the 


_ charitable aſſiſtance of ſome out- lying friends. 


ſatire on king William and the whole Dutch nation; De 
Foe wrote ©& The Trueborn Engliſhman,” as an antidote to 


it, and thereby recommended himſelf tot. © notice of his 
ſovereign, who failed not to reward: the author. He ex- 


perienced ſome difficulties at the bevinni-g of the queen's 
_ reign, from wiitiug in favour of the Diſſent rs : but had the 


 ſatisfa&tion of receiving afterwards ſome ſignal proofs of 

royal favour; and was employed during loid Godolphin's 
- miniſtry in ſome important commithous. In this period, 
and throughout the queen's reign, he wrote an amazing. 


number ot tracts, thirty of which have been collected in 


two volumes, 8vo. Many, however, were aſcribed to 
him, which he had no haud in. The paper called“ The 
„% Mercator” was likewiſe ſuppoſed to come from him; 
though he was only now a d then an occaſional aſſiſtant 
in it. See ſome account of him, by himfeif, under the 
title of An Appeal to Honow and juliice, &c.“ 1915, 
 A' tolerable ſatire on his * Robinſon Crujoe” was pub- 


liſhed in 1719, under the ti le of The Lite and ſurprizing 
% Adventures of Mr. Daniel De Foe, of London, Hofier.” 
f The Ob/ervator was begun, April i, 1-02, by John 
Tutchin (men ioned above, p 48). Becoming obnoxious 


to the Tories, he cceived a ſevere beating in Augaft 1 07; 
and died in much dritre(s on the 23d of S:prember, aged 445 


In ſome verſes on his death, he is called © Cap. ain Teutchen 
He publiſhed a volume of poems in bro, 1685; and 
* Whitehall en flames, a pindaric poem occaſioned by the 


« burning of that royal palace, 1698;” and in 2500, 


| Ridpath, who is alſo WT above, p. 48. 


The Foreigners. The Obſervator was continued by 


The 


« 
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| Theſe two authors might, however, have flouriſhed 
ſome time longer, had not the controverſy been taken 
up by much abler hands 8. 
"The Examiner is a paper which all men, who f peak 
without prejudice, allow to be well written. Though his 


ſubject will admit of no great variety, he is continually 
PlwBhzcing it in fo many different lights, and endeavour- 


ing to inculcate the ſame thing by ſo many beautiful 


changes of expreſſion, that men who are concerned 
in no party may read him with pleaſure. His way 


of aſſuming the queſtion in debate 1s extremely artful ; 


and his letter to Craſſus is, I. think, a maſter- piece. As | 
theſe} papers are ſuppoſed to have been written by ſeveral 
Hands b, the criticks will tell you, that they can diſcern _ 
a difference in their ſtyles and beauties, and pretend to 
_ obſerve, that the firſt Examiners abound "Oey in 


Wit, the laſt 1 in Humour, 


8 Good portraits of De Foe and Ridpath (who a are ly led 


« The Brit Libelers”) were engraved under a head of 


Steele (in the character of Tjaac Bickerflaff, elq. the 
Britiſb Cenſor), as an ornament to a whimſical poem in folio, 
called “ The Three Champions,” printed about 1711, a 
copy of which is among the many curious tracts Degueathed EE 


5 by Abp. Secker to the Lambeth Library. 


n On the third of Auguſt, 1710, appeared the firſt number 
of The Examiner, the ableſt vindication of the meaſures 
of the queen and her new miniſtry, “ About a dozen of 
« theſe papers,” Dr. Savift tells us &, © written with 
„% much ſpirit and ſharpneſs, ſome” by Secretary St. John, 
4 fince lord Bolingbroke z others by Dr. Atterbury, ſince 
„ biſhop of Rocheſter; and others again by Mr. Prior, 
“ Dr. Freind, &c. were publiſhed with great applauſe. 
« But theſe | pines bens grown weary of the work, 

th 


or otherwiſe employed, the determination was, that I 


« * ſhould | continue ir, which 1 did IA Fight 5 


5 val, xv. . 45. 


8000 


LAS 
A 


Soon ** their firſt : appearance, came out a paper 
from the other ſide, called 7% Jig Examiner i, written 
with fo much fire, and in ſo excellent a ity le, as put 
the Tories in no ſmall pain for their favourite hero: 


every one cried, Bicker//af” muſt be the author; and 
people were the more confirmed in this opinion upon 


its being ſo ſoon laid down, which ſeemed to ſhew 


that it was only written to bind the Examiners to their 


good behaviour, and was never deſigned to be a weekly 
paper. The Examiners therefore have no one to com- 


bat with at preſent, but their friend The Meuley; the 
author of which paper, i he leems to be a man 


Lay * 


ing contracted a great number of enemies, I let it fall 


* 
Lad 


her majeſty's death.” Dr. Saoht began with N® 13, and 


O 


ended by writing a part of No 45 +; when Mrs. Manley took 


it up, and finiſhed the firſt volume : it was atterwards re- 
ſumed by Mr. Oldiyavorth, who compleated tour volumes 


more, and publithed ninetcen numbers of a fixth volume, 


when the queen's death put an end to the work. | 
i By Mr. Addi ifon, atliſted by Mr. Mapnauaring. See 
above, p. 47. By its being laid down to make room for 
The Medley, Mr. Oldmixon concludes it to 0 hay e been Pein 
: cipally the work of Mr. Maynwaring. | 


TL 7 be original infitotors of that paper are 9 801 to hn em- 


ployed Dr. V. King as their publiſher, or oſtenſible author, before . 


they prevailed on their great Champion to undertake that taſk. 


Mr. Oldmixon thought that Mr. Prior had a principal hand in the 
early numbers; and it is well known that he wrote Ne 6, pro- 
feſſedly againſt Dr. Garth, Dr. King was the author of N? 11, 


Oct. 123 and of Ne 12, 0. 19. On the 26th of Ofteber, no Eæa- 
miner at all appeared; 3 and the next number, which was publiſhed 


Nov. 2, was written by Dr. Sroift, See the Memoirs of Dr. Ring,» 5 
Mr, Prior, however, was by many ſtill confidered as the author, : 


5 Pears 'by the Journal to Stella, Feb. 9, 1710-11, 


+ This number, having been uns iccountably omitted in . 
former collections of the Dean's Works, is reſtored in ur 


Supplement, on the authority of Dr, Szoift himſelf, 


o F W I T. Ls 105 


months. . But, my ſtyle beine from: Wicosered, 10 har⸗ | 


into other hands, who held it up in fome manner until 


of 


r 
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of good ſenſe, and expreſſes it luckily enough now and 
then, is, I think, for the moſt part, perfectly a 
„ / HEE OE 

I preſume need not tell you, that The Examiner 
carries much the more {ail, as it is ſuppoſed to be writ- 


ten by the direction, and under the eye, of ſome great 
perſons who fir at the helm ot affairs, and is conſe- 


quently looked on as a ſort of publie notice which way 


they ale ſteering us l. The reputed author is Dr. 


k This reflection was certainly intended for Oldmixon, 


being by no means applicable to Mr. Maynawaring. 


I Lord Orrery, who commends the Examiners for 
their “nervous ſtyle, clear diction, and great knowledge 
of the true landed intereſt of England, obſerves, that 
their author “ was clated with the appearance of enjoying 


„ miniſterial confidence ;” that © he was employed, not 


& truſted. And another noble writer ſſerts, that © the 
lie of the day was coined and delivered out to him, to 
„% write Examiners and other political papers upon.” With 


all due deference, however, to theſe great authorities, the 
preſent Editor cannot but be of opinion that Swwift's manly 
fortitude and very accurate diſcernment of the human heart 


would prevent his 3 a dupe to the duplicity of a 
ſtateſman, however dignified. tie himſelf affures us, „that 


: „ he was of a temper to think no man great enough to ſet 
* him on work ;“ that © he abſolutely refuſed to be 


Ml chaplain to the lord treaſurer, - becauſe: he thought it 


„ would ill become him to be in a ſtate of dependance 8.“ 


Indeed his whole conduct in that buſy period (in which 
eit was his lot to have been daily converfant with the 


*: Remarks, Jie Lotto its nn nin en aa 
+ The late earl: of Cheſterfield, in a paſſage we ſhall' have oc- 


g caſion to quote more at large hereafter. It may be proper to take 
notice, that neither of theſe noble peers appear to have ſeen Sewift's. 
_ & Preface” to his © Hiſtory of the Four la Years vt the Queen.” 


Se above; p. 5 


S8 See vol. XV. p. 37.— The ſpirited indignation, with which 
he ſpurned a bank - note, imprudently offered him by the treafurer, 
is well known. Mr. Harley found it neceſſary to make conceſſions. 


2/2! T av a a a ee ob 


2 I . . 07 
$:vift, with the afliſtance ſometimes of Dr, Arterbury u 
De Medley is ſaid to be written by Mr, Oldnixon, and. 


ſuper- 


4 perſons chen in power; never abſ-nt in times of buſinefs 


« or converſation, until a few weeks before her majeſtv's 


death; and a witneſs. of every ſtep. they made in the 


« courſe of their adminiſtration *”) demonſtrates the re- 
ſpectable ſituation in which he then ſtood. And when at 


laſt the time arrived in which he was to be rewarded for 
his ſervices, in how different a light does he appear from 


that of a hireling writer! He frankly told the treaſurer, 


« he. could not with any reputation ſtay lor ger here, un- 

“ leſs he had ſomething honourable immediately given to 
„ him +.” And whilſt his patrons were undetermined whe- 
tber hie ſhould be promoted to St. Patrick's or to a ſtall at 
Vindſor, he openly aſſured lord B:linzbrote, „he would _ 
not ſtay for their diſputes f.“ And we find ie exerted 
his intereſt ſo effectually with the duke of Crmond, as to 
cover- rule a prejudice that nobleman had conceived againſt | 


Dr. Sterne, whofe promotion to the ſee of Promore made 
_ the vacancy. at S. Patrick's. The duke, wich great kind- 
naeſs, ſaid, © he: would conſent; but would do it for no 
man elſe but me F.” Sit acknowledges “ this affair 
Was carried. with great difficulty; but adds, © they ſay 
here, it is much to my reputation, that I l. ave made a 


biſhop. in ſpite of the world, and to get the veſt deanry 


Z GC. b Irelaud Be 1 


m, Francis Atterbury, born March 6, 1662, was educated: 
at Haæſiminſier; aud in 1680 was elected a ſtudent of Chrift- 
Church. Im 1693, he applied to the earl of Nottingham, 
to ſucceecl to his father's reCtory of Milion; but, being un- 


ſucceſaful, came to Landon: where he was ſoon dliſtin- 
guiſhed, appointed chaplain to King Hilliam, and elected 
preacher at Bridewell, and lefturer of St. Brides; which 


laſt office, he reſigned, in December 1698. In 1700, he was 


made arghdeacon. of . Totne/5,; and, , entering, deeply into, 


the fainaus..controverſy, concerning the, couvacation, was. | 
cteated. doctor in divinity in a manner which did him ſin- 


* Vol. XV. | FED 5 
Journal to Stella, 


4 2 1 K 17:3. T. Ibid. Apr. 15. 
. I bid. Apr. 23. 
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t08 THE PRESENT STATE 
ſuperviſed by Mr. Maynvaring, who perhaps might in- 


gular honour. On the acceſſion of queen Arne, he was 


 matcle one of her chaplains ; in Odober 1904, dean of 
_ Carlijie; in 1707, canon reſidentiary of Exeter ; in 1709, 
preacher at The Rolls. In 1710, he was unanimouſly choſen 
prolocutor of the lower houſe of convocatien; in 1712, 


made dean of Chrift Church; in the beginning of June 


1713, advanced to the biſhoprick of Rochefter and deanry 
of Weſiminfter ; and, if the queen had lived, would pro- 
bably have obtained Canterbury. He officiated, as dean, 


at the coronation of king George I; and, it is ſaid, re- 


ceived from his majeſty fome marks of perfonal diflike, _ 
In 1715, he refuſed to ſign the declaration publiſhed by 
the Biſhops on that occaſion, and was ever afterward in 
conſtant oppoſition to the Court. He was apprehended on 
ſuſpicion of treaſon, and committed to The Tower, Aug. 


22, 1722. The bill to inflict pains and penalties on him 


received the royal aſſent May 27, 1723. It is faid, the 
king ſigned this bill with regret, from concern at there 
being cauſe to baniſh a man of ſuch eminent parts and 


learning His ſentence was ſomewhat ſoftened, by his 


_ daughter's being allowed to attend him on his travels; and _ 

Mr. Morice, her huſband, was permitted freely to corre- 

ſpond with him. On the 18th of June, he left this king- 
dom; and died at Paris, Feb. 17, 1731-2. His body was 
brought to Ergland, and interred in Wſtminſter-Abbey. 
It is univerſally agreed that he was a man of uncommon 
learning and abilities, perfectly ſkilled in polite literature, 
and a moſt accompliſhed writer. But his political cha- 
Tater, notwithſtanding the apparently- genuine effuſions of 
patriotiſm and philanthropy which breathe throughout his 


_ correſpondence with Mr. Pope “, ſtands ſtamped with an 


indelible ſtain; of which his letters to the pretender and his 5 


adherents in 1725 afford too glaring a proof! _ 


* Mr. Pope's regard for the biſhop induced him to appear in 


his behalf in the houſe of peers, though what it was in his power 


to ſay on the ſubject could not poſſibly be of any uſe. That great 
poet ſays, in one of his letters, “ Iam at preſent under the afflict- 


„ ing circumſtance of taking my laſt leave of one of the trueſt 


* friends I ever had, and one of the greateſt men in all polite 


. © learning, as well as the moſt agreeable companion this nation 
„, ever had,” Letter to a Lady, June 2, 1723 


rey. 
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tirely write thoſe few papers Which are ſo much better 
than the reſt v. 

Before I proceed further in the acceunt of our 
Weekly Papers, it will be neceTary to inform you, 
that, at the beginning of the winter, to the in finite ſur- 
prize of all men, Mr. Seele flung up e Th r; and, 
inſtead of Hjaac Bickerſtej eſq. jubſcribed hi rölelf 
Richard Steele to the laſt of thoſe papers, after an han d- 

tome : 


This was dy true. Mr ; Olami i*οn, in his above-cited 
Life of Mr. Maynwwaring, attributes each number of 
. The Medley to its proper writer 
0 This diſtinguiihed writer, who was a native of Dablia 
| (his father being private ſecretary to James duke of Ormond), 
was educated with Mr. 4ddi/on at the Charter-houſe. His 
inclination taking a military turn, he entered into the 
guards, where be ſoon obtained an enſign's commiſſion z 
and in that ſtation commenced author, by writing his 
« Chriſtian Hero,” printed i in 1701; and followed in the. 
next year by © The Funeral,” a 8 ; which recom- 


mended him to the notice of king William, but too late in 


that monarch's life to be of any "uſe to Mr. Steele. His 
next appearance as a writer was, in his own words, 6“ in 
* the quality of the loweſt miniſter of ſtate, as gazetteer;“ 
an office he owed to Mr. Addiſon's introducing him to the 
carls of Halifax and Sunderland. In 1703, his J ender 
© Huſband” was acted; as was “ The Lying Lovers” in 
1704. In 1709, he began « The Tatler;” and was ſoon 
after made one of the commiſſioners of the ſtamp-office. 
In 1710-11, in concert with Mr. Addliſon, he ſet- u de 
A. Spectator;“ in 2712-13, The Guardian;“ and in 1713, 
„The E uglifhman,” under which latter title he began a 
ſecond collection in 1715. In 1913, he was choſen mẽem- 
ber for Stockbridge; but was expelled, March 1s, 1713. 
for ſome libelous paragraphs iu “ The Enoli/pmaon” 
and „ The Crifis;” in the reviſal and correction of which 
latter work he was aſſiſted by Bp. Hoaaly, Mr. Addi/en, 
Mr. Lehmere, and Mr. Minſpall. —* m in a thoutand _ 
'* troubles for poor Dick,” (lays Mr. Addiſon, in a letter 
to Mr. Ae Of. 12, 178 3). . and Lin that his zeal . 
| TT « for a 
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| ſome compliment to the Town, for their kind accep- 
tance of his endeavours to divert them. The chief 
e | _ reaſon 


« for the publick may not be ruinous to himſelf ; but he 


© has ſent me word, that he is determined to go on; and 


that any advice I can give him, in this particular, will 
( have no weight with him.” Mr. Addiſon (as the event 
ſhewed) was too true a prophet. —At the end of 1713, Mr. 


Steele began * The Lover; and in 1714, © The Reader.” 


In this vear, he appeared as editor of a volume of Miſcella- 
neous Foems; and wrote“ The Romiſh Ecclefiaſtical 


« Hiſtory of late years;“ and in 1715, © An Account of 


„ the State of the Roman Catholic Religion throughout 
„ the World.” In April that year, he was knighted by 
King George I; who had before appointed him ſurveyor of 

the royal ſtables at Hampton Court, and governor of the 

royal company of comedians. In the ſame year, he col- 
lecteq ſeveral of his pieces into a volume, under the title of 
_ « Tolnical Writings;” and publiſhed a paper called“ The 
„Town Talk;” in 1918, * An Account of the Fiſh Pool; 
in 1719, The Spinſter,“ and © A Letter to the Earl of 
« Oxford co:.cerning the Bill of Peerage ;” and, January 2, 
1719-20. began © The Theatre *. (This latter paper, The 
„ Town Talk,“ and“ The Spinſter, have not yet been 
collected into volumes.) On the 23d of that month, his _ 


patent of governor of the royal comedians was revoked; 


on which he printed a ſtate of the caſe between the lord 
chamberlain and himſelf, computing his loſs at almoſt 
10 cool. He publiſhed “ The Criſis of Property,” Jan. 

31, 1719-20; and, © A Nation 'a Family; being the 

„Sequel of the Criſis of Property; or a Plan for the Im- 

6“ provement of the South. Sea Scheme,” Feb. 24. The 
$ Conſcious Lovers” was acted with great ſucceſs in 1722 


and the king, to whom it was dedicated, gave him 500 l. 


Some years before his death, he grew paralytic, and retired | 


X This paper ſ-ems to have been ſoon laid afide, Sir Richard 

was ſmerily attacked for it by Mr. Dennis, when he had pub» 
| liſhed fix numbers, in a pamphlet called“ The Characters and | 
# Condudt of Sir Fobn Edger,” the name be affumed in that | 


publication, RE 
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reaſon he thought fit to give, for his leaving off 
writing, Was, that, having been ſo long looked-on in all 
public places and companies as the author of thoſe. 
papers, he found that his moſt intimate friends and 
acquaintance were in pain to act or ſpeak before him, 
The town was very tar from being ſatisfied with this 
reaſon; and moſt people judged the true cauſe to be, 
either that be was quite ſpent, and wanted matter to 
continue his undertaking any longer, or that he laid it 
down as a ſort of ſubmiſſion to, cr compoſition with, 
the government, for ſome paſt offences ; or, laſtly, that 
he had a mind to vary his ſhape, and appear again in 
ZZ”. 8 


However 


to his ſeat at Llangunner near Caermartben in Wales; 
where he died, Sept. 1, 1729. He had been twice mar- 
ried; and his great eſteem for his ſecond lady is teſtified 
in a dedication to © The Ladies Library.”—It appears by 
his © Reader,” May 3, 1714, that he had materials for a 
Hiſtory of the war in Flanders; which he propoſed to 
print in folio, but did not execute. "Theſe papers after- 
wards came into the hands of Mr. Mallet; to whom 500 1. 
was bequeathed by the dutcheſs of Marlborough, to write 
the life of her deceaſed lord. Mr. Mallet, it appears by 
ſeveral of his writings, engaged in the undertaking ; and, 
in a dedication to the preſent duke of Markerous pub- 
| liſhed a ſhort time before his death, ſpeaks of the work as 
nearly finiſhed. However, it has not been made public 
| hitherto; and is generally believed to be entirely ſuppreſied, 
Sir Richard was one of the laſt eminent men who enter- _ 
| tained hopes of being {ſucceſsful in the purſuit of the 
 Philoſopher's Stone; a circumſtance alluded to in the 
following couplet of “ The Britzh Cenſor,” a ſatire 
EE BE nn c 
„A Chemiſt now, whoſe vain p: ojection broke, 
Was not his ſerle in part difſoly'd in ſmcke?” “?“ 
His Laboratory was at Poplar, a village near London; and 
is now converted into a garden houſe. 
P On the ſecond of January, 1710-11, Dr. Swift tells 
Stella, * Steele's laſt Tater came qut to-day, You wil 
Mm JJͥͥĩ?%7˙ ⅛ðVͤ 4 TS. 
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However that were, his diſappearing feemed to bs 


bewailed as ſome general calamity; every one Wanted 
fo agreeable an amuſement: and the coftee-houſes be- 


gan to be ſenſible, that the Eſquire's lucubrations alone 
had brought them more cuſtomers than all their otiier 
nEws-papers put together. 


& ſee it before this comes to you, and how he das leare 
of the world. He never told ſo much as Mr. Addiſon of 

„it, who was ſurprized as much as I; but, to ſay truth, 

© it was time; for he grew dull, and dry. To my Know- 


-- *. ledge, he had leveral GOOD HINTS to go upon; but he 
_ © was ſo lazy, and weary of the work, that he would not 


& 1mprove them.” Van. 11, he adds, I am ſetting up a 
& new Tatler: little Harriſon,” whom J have mentioned 
* to you. Others have put him on it, and I encourage 


 * him: and he was with me this morning and evening, 
Eo ſhewing me his firſt, which comes out on Saturday. I 


«© doubt he will not ſucceed, for I -do not much approve | 


© his manner; but the ſcheme is Mr. Secretary St. Jobs's 


6% and mine, and would have done well enough in good 
& hands, I recommended him to a printer, whom I ſent 


* for, and ſettled the matter between them this evening.” 
— This publication was continued till May 19, 1711 
When fifty-two papers were collected into a fifth 
volume, not unworthy a place in any library which con- 


tains the former volumes. Mr. Harriſon, the apparent 
publiſher, was a young gentleman high in efteem ; and (as 


Swift expreſſes it) © a little pretty fellow, with a great 
deal of wit, good-ſenſe, and good- nature * ;” but had at 
that time no other income than forty pounds a year, as 


governor to one of the duke of Queenſberry's ſons. He 


kortunately attracted the favour of Dr, Swift; whole ge— 
nerous ſolicitations with Mr. St. John obtained for him 


the very reputable employment of ſecretary to lord Raby, 
then embaſlador at The Hague. A letter from him whilk : 
at Utrecht is printed in vol. XIX. p. 198, to which Pr. 


Birch has annexed fqme curious particulars of Mr. Har- 
riſon; who did not long enjoy his riſing fortune, dying 
Feb 14, 1712-13. See he Journal to Stella, of that and 


the following day ; where Dr. Sevift lan his ofs wich 
the moſt unalfected ſincerity. TL.” Dal 5 


* See Journal & to Stella, 02, 13, 171. 
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It muſt Indeed be confeſſed, that never man chevy 
up his pen under ſtronger temptations to have employed 
it longer; his reputation was at a greater mo than, 
I believe, ever any living author's was be 
It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that his gains were propor- 


1 tionably conſiderable; every one read him with plea- 


ſure and good-will; and the Tories, in reſpect to his 
other good qualities, had almoſt torgiven his unac- 


| _ countable | imprudence in declaring againſt them. 
| Laſtly, it was highly improbable, if he threw 
off a character the ideas of which were ſo ſtrongly. 
| impreſſed in every one's mind, however finely he 

might write in any new form, that he ſhould meet 


with the ſame reception. 


To give you my own thouphts of this gentleman 


 eritings, I ſhall in the firſt place obſerve, tha there is 


this noble difference between him and all the reſt of 
our polite and gallant authors: the latter have endea- 
voured to pleaſe the age by falling-in with them, and 


encouraging them in their faſhionable vices, and 


falſe notions of things. It would have been a jeſt 
ſome time ſince, for a man to have aſſerted that any 
thing witty could be ſaid in praiſe of a married ſtate; 
or that devotion and virtue were any way neceſſary _ 
to the character of a fine gentleman, Bickerflaff ven- 
_ tured to tell the town, that they were a parcel of fops, 
_ fools, and vain coquettes; but in ſuch a manner, as 
even pleaſed them, and made them more than half. in- 5 


85 clined to believe that he ſpoke truth. 


Ianaſtead of complying with the falſe 8 or "I 
various taſtes of the age, either in morality, criticiſm, 
or good-breeding; he has boldly aſſured them, that 
they were altogether in the wrong, and commanded 
them, with an authority which perfectly well became 
dim, to ſurrender themſclies to his arguments for 1 virtue 1 


and good- lepſe.- 
It!᷑ is incredible to conceive the effett his writing 


have had on the town ; how * thouſand follies 5 
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they have either quite. baniſhed, or given a very great 


check to; how much countenance they have added 
to virtue and religion; how many people they have 


rendered happy, by ſhewing them it was their own 


fault if they were not ſo; and, laſtly, how intirely 
they have convinced our fops and young fellows of 


the value and advantages of learning. 


He has indeed reſcued it out of the hands a pedan' "> 
and fools, and diſcovered the true method of making 


| it amiable and lovely to all mankind, In the dreſs he 


gives it, it is a moſt welcome gueſt at tea-tables and 
aſſemblies, and is reliſhed and careſſed by the mer- 
chants on he Change; accordingly, there is not a lady 
at court, nor a banker in Lombard-ſireet, who is not 
verily perſuaded, that Captain Steele is the greateſt 


| ſcholar and bet caſuiſt of any man in England, 


Laſtly, his writings have ſet all our wits and men 
of letters upon a new way of thinking, of which they 
had little or no notion before; and though we cannot 


pet ſay that any of them have come up to the beauties _ 
of the original, I think we may venture to affirm, 


that every one of them writes and thinks much more 1 


juſtly than they did fome time ſince. 


The vaſt variety of ſubjects which he has treated 1 


of in ſo different, a manner, and yet all ſo perfectly 
well, made the world believe that it was impoſſible 


they ſhould all come from the ſame hand 2. This 


| ſet every one upon gueiling who was the Squire's 
e and moſt people at firſt fancied it mult be 


2 Dr. Felton tells us, The graxe and facetious are : 
40 Bickerſtaff hath drawn mankind in every drefs, and every 


«© diſguiſe of nature, in a ſtyle ever varying with the hu- 
„ mours, fancies, and follies, he deſcribes;“ that “he hath 
„ ſhewn himſelf a maſter in every turn of his pen, whe- 

d ther his ſubject be light or ſerious; “ and, from his having 
laid down rhe rules of common life with fo much judge- 


ç ment, in ſuch lively and agreeable b recom- 
mende lim as a model of manners and of | 


Dr. Ku; but it is now no longer a ſecret, that his 
only great and conſtant aſſiſtant was Mr. Add:/or * 
| e * | 1 01S 


r Mr. Joſeph Adiiſon, ſon to Lancelot dean of Lichfeld | 
and rector of Milſton near Ambroſebury in Wiltſhire, was 


| born at Milflon, May 1, 1672. Ile received the firſt rudt- 
ments of his education at Ambroſebury, but was yon re- 
moved to Saliſbury, and thence to the Charter-bouſe in 
London; whente, when about 18, he was entered of Queen's 
College, Orford. After he had been there two years, the 


accidental fight of a paper of verſes in the hands of Dr. 


Lancafter, then dean of that houſe, occaſioned his being 


elected into Magdalen College, where he took the degree 


ol maſter of arts, Feb. 14, 1693 He employed his firſt 


| harp in the ſtudy of the Greek and Roman writers, which 
had an admirable effect in giving that correct turn to his 


genius for which he is ſo eminently diflinguiſhed, He 


gave early proofs of lis talent in poetry, by a ſhort copy 


of verſes addreſſed to Mr; Dryden, with a view to his 
Tranſlations ; which was quickly followed by a Verſion 
of the Fourth Georgic of Virgil. He wrote the Eſſay on 


the Georgics, prefixed to Mr. Dryder's Tranſlation. We 


have ſeveral other pleccs written by him in his youth, par- 
_ ticularly an account of the greateſt Exgliſb Poets, addreſſed 


to Mr. Henry (afterwards the famous Dr.) Sacheverell, in 
1694, in the ſtrongeſt terms of friendſhip; though their 
intimacy was afterwards quite broken off by a difference in 
politieal principles. Nor was he leſs eminent for the heaury _ 
of his Latin poems, which were printed in the Myſz An- 
Elicane, and highly 7 by Mr, Boilcau. Mr. Addiſon 
1s age, when lus inclination to travel 
Was encouraged by that great patron of letters Sir Johnafters 


_ was in the 28thyear o 


wards lord Somers, lord keeper of the gr. a: ſeal, who obtained 


by his intereſt from the crown a yearly penſion of 300 J. to 
ſupport him in his travels. In 1501, he wrote from ſtaly 


a Letter to the lord Halifax, which is juſtly eſteemed one 


of the heſt of his poetical performances. The Account 
ot bis Travels, dedicated to lord Somers, publiſhed in 1570s, . 

ſoon obtained general applauſe. The materials for his 
Dialogues on Medals were collected in Itady, and he be- 


gan to caſt tlie book into form at Vienna in 1702: but this 
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This is that excellent friend to whom Mr. Sree? 
owes ſo much, and who refuſes to have his name ſer 
ORs | as before 
work is poſthumous. In 1702, he received advice from 
his friends, that he was fixed upon to attend the army 5 


under prince Eugene, who had juſt begun the war in Italy, 


as fceretary from king William; but the news of the 
king's death, which he heard at Geneva, put an end to 
that affair. In $704, the duke of Marlborough's ſucceſs 


- furniſhed him with a ſubje& worthy of the genius that 


appears in his“ Campaign.” The lord treaſurer Godol- 
phm, approving the poem, beſtowed on him the place of 
commiſſioner of appeals, vacant by the death of Mr. Locke. 


In 10s, he attended lord Halifax to Hanover; and in 


3706. was made feeretary to Sir Charles Hedges, ny 
of ſtate; in which employment he acquitted himſelf ſo 


well, that the earl of Sunderland, being made ſecretary of 
late in December of the above-mentioned year, continued 
him in the ſame employment under him. The earl of 


Wharton being made lord lieutenant of Ireland, Now. 2 57 50 


1708; he appointed Mr. Addiſon ſecretary for that king- 
dom, and gave him the office of keeper of the records 
in Birmingham's tower, with a great augmentation of ſa- 
lary. He was in Ireland when he firſt diſcovered Sir 
Richard Steele to be the Author of the Tatler, by an ob- 

ſervation upon Virgil, which he had communicated to him. 
His aſſiſtance afterwards in the courſe of that paper was 
_ conſiderable: he had likewiſe a large ſhare in the Spectator 


and Guardian; his papers in the former are marked with 
the letters of the word CLIO. In the year 1713, the ſi- 


tuation of affairs rendering the doctrine of liberty very fea- 
fonable; to awaken the nation to a fenſe of it, Mr. Addijos 
finiſhed his excellent tragedy of Cato, which received uni- 


ver{al applauſe, and was begun long before it appeared on 
the ſtage: and he is ſaid to have deſigned to write a tragedy 


on the death of Socrates. He was. repreſentative for Malmj- 
Duty in the two laſt parliaments of qucen Annes *. At the 


latter end of the queen's reign, when the miniſtry was 


_ changed, and he had no expectation of further employ- 


ment, he reſolved to compoſe an Ezglifh Dictionary, which 
he thought was extremely wanting in our language. But 
» See a remarkable expreſſion, on the facility with which he 
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before thoſe pieces which the greateſt pens in England 


would be proud to own. Indeed, they would hardly 


add to this gentleman's. reputation, whoſe works in 


Latin and Engliſh poetry long ſince convinced the 


world that he was the greateſt maiter in Europe of thoſe 
two languages. * 


after the demiſe of the queen, that project being laid aſide, 
he was made ſecretary to the regency, Aug. 3, 1715; and 
ſoon after one of the lords commiſſioners of trade. When 


the rebellion broke out in Scotland, he began the Free- 
holder. Aug. 2, 1716, he married Charlotte counteſs dow- 
nager of Waraick, daughter to Sir Thomas Middleton of 
| Chirk-Caftle; by whom he had one daughter, born 
March 30, 1718-19. He was raiſed to the poſt of ſecre- 
tary of ſtate in April 1717; but an aſthmatic indiſpoſition 


obliged him to r ſign it. His freedom frem this anxiety 


ſo far re-eſtabliſhed his health, that his friends began to 


hope he might live ſome years; but a long and painful re- 


lapſe into an aſthma and dropſy deprived the world of this 
eminent man, at Holland-houſe, near Kenſington, June 17, 


1719. His public employments hindered him from com- 


pleting his Treatiſe on the Chriſtian Religion : but bis 
exemplary behaviour in the laſt moments of his life has 


been publiſhed, very much to the honour of his memory, 


„Original Compoſition.“ 


I may recommend Mr. Addiſon and Mr. Prior, as © 


perfect patterns of true poetic writing. Mr. Addiſon is 


more laboured, like his great maſter Virgil; he hath 


„ weighed every word; nor is there any expreſſion in all 


„ his lines, that can be changed for any juſter, or more 


4 forcible than itſelf. Mr. Prior enjoys the freeſt and eaſieſt 


« Muſe in the world, and perhaps is the only man who 


« 1 Horace, in an admirable felicity of expreſſion, 


„ both in the ſublime and familiar way. Like our cele- 


4 brated Coxuley, he hath excelled in all kinds of poetry. 


In his works we meet an aſſembly of the Muſes: Since 


« the Roman Saban expired, none hath taken bolder and 


« happier flights, or touched the lyre with a more maſterly 
hand; and, fince our Chaucer's days, none hath told a 


merry or heroic tale ſo well.” Felton. 


FFF 


by the celebrated Dr. Young, in his “ ConjeCtures on 
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J am aſſured from good hands, that all the ont, 
and other tracts in that way of writing, with a very 
great number of the molt exquiſite pieces of wit and 
raillery throughout the lucubrations, are entirely of this 
gentleman's compoſing ; which may in ſome meaſuro 
account fer that different genius which appears ir the 
winter papers from thoſe of the ſummer. at which 
time, as the Examiner often hinted, this triend of Mr, 
Steele was in Ireland, _ %%% oo 
Mr. Steele confeſſes, in his laſt volume of the Tatler, 
| that he is obliged to Dr. Swift for his Town Shower, 
and the Deſcription of the Morn; with ſome other hints 
received from him in private converſation 
I have alſo heard, that ſeveral of thoſe letters which 
_eame as from unknown hands were written by Mr. 
| Henley: ; which 18 an anſwer to your query, oh” _ | 
8 „ I; friends 


= Anthony Henley, eſq. (ſon of Sir Robert, of The Grange) 


was bred at Oxford; where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an 


early taſte for polite learning, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the ancient poets ; which naturally exciting a congenial 
| ſpirit, he became no inconſiderable writer. Poſſeſſed of an 
ample fortune, and in high favour at the court of king 
, William, he lived in the greateſt familiarity with thoſe of 
the firſt rank for quality and wit; but ſeems at that time 
to have avoided interfering in politicks. The Muſes and 
Pleaſure had engaged him. He had ſomething of the cha- 
racer of Tibullus, and, except his extravagance, poſſeſſed 
all his other qualities; his indolence, his gallantry, his 
wit, his humanity, his generofity, his learning, his ſhare 
of letters. There were few authors who did not taſte of 


his bounty. Many of them inſcribed their works to Mr. 


Henley; but none with ſo much delicacy and juſtice as his 

friend Dr. Garth, in dedicating to him The Diſpenſary. 

He conſented ro be choſen a member of parliament in the 

_ laſt of king William; and continued in that aſſembly till 
his death. Being on all occaſions a zealous aflerter of li- 
berty, he was the mover of the addreſs for promoting Mr. 


| Hoeadly; and occaſionally aſſiſted in ſome of the Whig pub 


| Jications. The 31ſt number of The Medley, in particular, 
15 by his hand; as are many of The Tatlers, particularly in 
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friends are whom Mr. Steele ſpeaks of | in his laſt 
Tatler, | | 

But to proceed with my account of our other papers, 
The expiration of Bickerflaff”s Lucubrations was atten» 
_ ded with much the ſame conſequences as the death of 
Melibæuss ox in Virgil; as the latter engendered 
ſwarms of bees, the former immediately produced 
hole ſwarms of little ſatirical ſeribblers. 
One of theſe authors called himſelf e G. bal, : 
and aſſured us, that, to make amends for Mr. Stcels's 
ſilence, he was reſolved to growl at us weekly, as long 
as we ſhould think fit to give him any encouragement. 
Another gentleman, with more modeſty, called his 
paper The Whiſperer, And a third, to e che ladies, ol 


cChriſtened his The Tell. tale. 


At the ſame time came out ren! Tallers; each of 
which, with equal truth and wit allured us, that he Was 
the genuine {faac Bicker/laff u. 


the 5th volume. He affected a "low ſimplicity i in his | 
Vritings, and was remarkably happy in touching the man- 
ners and the paſſions. He wrote ſeveral poems for muſic; 
and almoſt finiſhed the opera of Alexander, ſet by Purcell: 
he ſung with art, played on ſeveral inſtruments with great 
judgement; and was a member of the celebrated Kit Cat 
club. He died, much lamented, in Augyft 1711.—His 
' ſecond ſon, Robert, was created lord Henley baron of -. 


Th Grange, March 27, 1760; earl of NVorthingten, May 19, 


2764 and had the honour of being appointed lord keeper 
in 1757, aud lord chancellor | in 1701. He died Jan. 5 
Fin 5 
u Dr, e be ho has: written his b | 

6 Predictions,“ being at a loſs what name to prefix to them, 

_ obſerved a fign over a houſe where a lackſmuh dwelt, with 

Bickerflaff written under it; which being a name ſome- 

what uncommon, he choſe to call himſelf by it. It was 

__-afterwards adopted by Mr. Steele, and retained by his ſuc- | 

ceeſſor Mr. Harriſon, — Upon $tzele's leaving-off, therewere 

* two or three Tatlers came out; and one of them holds 

© on ftill, and to-day it advertizcd againſt Harriſon's; and 

4 { there muſt be dif utes which are genuine, like the 

* ſtraps for razors,” Journal to Stella, Jan. 3, 1710-11, 
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It may be obſerved, that when the Squire laid 
down his pen, though he could not but foreſee that 
ſeveral ſcribblers would ſoon ſnatch it up, which he 


| might, one would think, eaſily have prevented, he . 


ſcorned to take any further care about it, but left 


the field fairly open to any worthy ſucceſior. Imme- : 


diately ſome of our Wits were for forming them- 


ſelves in o a club, headed by one Mr. Harriſon, and try- 
ing how t ey could © ſhoo in this bow of Uly/es;” but 
| ſoon tound that this tort of writing requires ſo fine and 


particular a manner of thinking, with ſo exact a know- 


ledge of the world, as muſt make them utterly deſpair 
of tucceſs. ie od 
They ſeemed indeed at firſt to think, that what 
was only the garniſh of the former Tatlers was that 
which recommended them, and not thoſe /ub/antial 
_ entertainments Which they every where abound in. 


Accordingly they were continually talking of their 


Maid, Nigbt-cap, Spectacles, and Charles Lillie. Hows 
ever, there were now and then ſome faint endeavours _ 
at Humour, and parks of Wit, which the Town, for 


want of better entertainment, was content to hunt 


after, through an heap of impertinencies; but eren | 
thoſe are at preſent become wholly inviſible, and quite 


ſwallowed up in the blaze of the Spetator, 8 
Vou may remember I told you before, that one 
_ eauſe aſſigned for the laying down the Tatler was 
want of matter; and, indeed, this was the prevailing 
opinion in town, when we were ſurprized all at once 
„ a paper called The Spefator, which was premiſed 


to be continued every day, and was written in ſo ex- 


cellent a ſtyle, with ſo nice a judgement, and ſuch a 
noble profuſion of wit and humour, that it was not 
difficult to determine it could come from no other 
hands but thoſe which had penned the Lucubrationt. 

This immediately alarmed theſe gentlemen, who 


G it i ſaid Mr. Stecle phraſes it) ha the Craſorſbip in 


dene 
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commiſſion. They found the new Spefator came on 
like a torrent, and ſwept away all before him; they 
deſpaired ever to equal him in wit, humour, or 

learning (which had been their true and certain way 
of oppoſing him); and therefore rather choſe to fall on 
the author, and to call out for help to all good Chriſ- 
| tians, by afluring them again and again, that they 
were the firſt, original, true, and undiſputed //aae 
BB od 
Mean while, The Spectator, whom we regard as our 
' ſhelter from that flood of falſe wit and impertinence 
which was breaking-in upon us, is in every one's hand, 
and a conſtant topick for our morning converſation at 
| tea-tables and coffee-houſes. We had at firſt, indeed, 
no manner of notion, how a diurnal paper could be 
continued in the ſpirit and ſtyle of our preſent Hecla- 
tors w; but, to our no ſmall ſurprize, we find them ſtill 
riſing upon us, and can only wonder from whence ſa 
prodigious a run of wit and learning can proceed; ſince 
ſome of our beſt judges ſeem to think that they have 
hitherto, in general, out-ſhone even the Squire's firſt 
Tatlers. Moſt people fancy, from their frequency, that 
they mult be compoſed by a Society: I, with all, aflign 
the firſt place to Mr. Seele and His Frient. 
I have often thought that the conjunction of thoſe 
two great genius's (who ſeem to ſtand in a claſs by 
themſelves, ſo high above all our other wits) reſembled _ 
that of two famous ſtateſmen in a late reign, whoſe. 


V One of the ableſt of our modern writers, who hath him» 
ſelf ſucceeded very happily in a publication on a ſimilar 
plan, thus characterizes The Spectator: “ It comprizes 
“ precepts of criticiſm, fallies of invention, deſcriptions af 
« life, and lectures of virtue: it employs wit in the cauſe. 
4 gf truth, and makes elegance ſubſervient to piety : it has | 
„ now for more than half a century ſupplied the Engliſh 
4 nation, in a great meaſure, with principles of ſpeculation, _ 
“ and rules of practice; and og Adaiſt 


"MM . /on a claim to bs 
numbered among the benefactors of mankind.” 5 


cCharactem 


Et <a EEE IE 


characters are very well expreſſed in their two mottos, 


eellent a paper, I propoſe to myſelf the higheſt ſatis - 
faction in reading it with you, over a diſh of tea, 
erery morning next winter. 


8 forgotten The Britiſh Apollo a; which might poſhbl _ 
| Happen from its having of late retreated out of this end 
olf the town into the city; where I am informed, hows 
_ ever, that it fill recommends itſelt by deciding wagers 
_ ends, and giving good advice to the hep: keepers and : 
their apprentices, 15 


. Ingenious; to which are added the moſt material Oc- | 
c currences foreign and domeſtick. Performed by a 

4 Sacicty of Gentlemen.“ This paper, which was pub- 
lihed twice a week, began Feb. 13, 1708; and was con- 
tinucd on that plan beg 


folio volumes were completed : after that time, it got into 
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viz. prodefſe « quam conſpici, and otium cum dignitate, Ace 
cordingly the firſt was continually at work behind 


. the curtain, drew up and prepared all thoſe ſchemes 

and deſigns, which the latter ſtill drove on, and ſtood 
out Aral to the world, to receive its praiſes or 
cenſures -. 


Mean time, all our unbiaſſed well-wiſhers to learn - : 
Ing are in hopes, that the known temper and prudence 
of one of theſe gentlemen will hinder the other from 


exer laſhing out into party, and rendering that wit, 


which is at preſent a common good, odious and un- 
grateful to the better part of the nation. 
If this piece of imprudence does not ſpoil fo ex- 


As we have) yet had nothing new fince The Spedator ; ; 

it only remains ſor me to aſſure you, that Lam 
* geminſter, Ba 9 3» Tours, Ke. | 
oo bs =: | 2 J. 0. 


1248 Upon a rev! e my e 1 find I have quite 


By the latter of theſe lords, is meant t the Tn of Hali- 

* who is intended by the former, is now not very clear. 
Itis not improbable that theſe are the initials of Fohu Gay. 
2 « The Pritiſb Apollo, or Curious Amuſements for the 


March 26, 1711, when three 


a fre ſh channel, and preſent] y funk 1 into obſcurity. 
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LEARNED COMMENT | 
| 1 
De HARE: EXCELLENT SERMON, 

SE 


| DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 
Fo | 8 N 8 41 ven 41 *. 1 


vr AV ENEMY D 


Oh : multi. utile Bellum. 


4 have got a Sett of Examiners; and five pamph. 
* Js, which I have either written or contributed to, 
1 except the beſt, which is The Vindication of the 

P Duke of Marlborough,” and is entirely of the Au- 
chor of the Atalantis.” VVV 
. Iournal to Stella, Oct. 22, 1711. 
Comment on Hare's Sermon by the ſame wo- 
& man; only hints ſent to the Printer from Preſfo, to 


Dr. Francis Hare, bred at Eaton, was a fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge, where he had the tuition of the 


marquis of Blandford, only ſon to the duke of Marlbo- 


rough ; who appointed him chaplain general to her ma- 


Jeſty's forces in The Low Countries. He afterwards 5 


obtained firſt the deanry of Worceſter, and then that of St. 
Paul's; in 1727 was advanced to the ſee of St. Aſaph, and 
in 1731 tranſlated to Chicheſter ; which he held till his death, 
in 1740. © He hath written three ſmall pamphlets upon 


the management of the war, and the treaty of peace,, 


ſays Swift, vol. VIII. p. 140. He was the author of 
„ The Barrier Treaty Vindicated,” and of four treatiſes 
againſt © The Conduct of the Allies.“ Theſe tracts, after 
being materially altered and amended by Mayzwaring, were 
firſt publiſhed under the inſpection of Mr. Olamixon. Dr. 
Hare was alfo a writer in the Bangorian controverſy ; aud 
drew upon himſelf the ſevereſt of Biſhop Hoadly's treatiſes, 
uacder the title of“ The Dean of Worcęſter ſtill the ſame.” 
His works were collected, in 4 volumes, 8yo, in 1746. In 
that collection, however, a remarkably flattering letter, 
which he printed in 1713, called“ The Clergyman's Letter 
be to Phileleutherus,” thanking Dr. Bentley formally for his 
„„ Remarks on Free-thinking,” is omitted. See ſome cu- 
rious anecdotes on this head in an improved edition of 
Bentley's Diſſertation on the Epiſtles of Phalaris, 1770 
P. 44% 8 1 /.„ẽĩ»‚é oty 
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I HAVE been fo well entertained by reading Dr. 
1 Aare Sermon, preached before the Duke of 
Marlborough and the Army, in way of thankſgivipg for 
paſſing the Lines and taking Bouchain, that I cannot 
torbear giving part of my thoughts thereupon to the 
publiek. If a Colonel had been to preach at the head 
ol his regiment, I believe he would have made juſt 
ſuch a Sermon; which before I begin with, I muſt. 
beg leave to conſider the Preface, and that ſtale topick 
in the publiſher, of © printing a diſcourſe without 
the Author's leave, by a copy got from a Friend; 
being himſelf ſo modeſt, that he would by no means 
„ hear of printing what was drawn up in ſo much 
„ haſte.” If the thing be not worth publiſhing, either 
the Author is a fool, or his Friend a knave. Befides, 
the apology ſeems very needlels for one that has ſo 
often been complimented upon his productions; of 
which we have ſeen ſeveral without either art or care, 


though publiſhed with this famous Doctor's conſent, 


A good argument, indeed, is not the worfe for being 
uithout art or care; but an ill one is nothing without 
both. It plainneſs and honeſty made amends for every 
haſty, fooliſh compoſition, we ſhoald never have an 
end; and every dunce that blotted paper would have 
the ſame plea. But the good Doctor's zeal for the con- 
tinuation of the war muſt atone for the reſt of his de- 
ſccts. His politicks and his divinity feem to be much 
bol a. ſize; there is no more of the laſt in his Sermon, 
than what is to be found in the text; he is fo great 
an enemy to a partition, that he ſcorns to divide even 
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can be no judge of that. 
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He begins, p. 62 b, I cannot but think that one 


_ © of the propereſt acknowledgements to God, for the 
“ manttett tokens we receive of his good providence; 
* 18 to conſider their natural tendency, and what is 


<« the true uſe which he has put into our power to 


„ make of them.” May we not very well query 
whether this be ſenſe or truth? The propereſt auinow- 
ledgements to God, for the manifeſt tokgns, &c. is 
to offer him thanks and praiſe, and obey his laws, 
P. 63. Perſevere bravely in the juſt and neceſ- 


4% ſary war we are engaged in, till we can obtain ſuch 
peace as the many ſucceſles he has given us na- 


© turally lead to, and, by the continuance of the dia 
vine favour, muſt end in, if we be content to wait 
„his leiſure, and are not, by our impatience and 


* miſgiving fears, wanting to ourſelves.” At this : 


rate, when muſt we expect a peace? May we not 
juſtly enquire, whether it be God's or the duke of 


Marlborough's leiſure he would have us wait? He is 
there in an army well-paid, ſees nothing but plenty, 


may profuſeneſs, in the great officers, and riches in the 
General. Profuſeneſs, when they every day in their 
turns receive the honour. of his Grace's company to 
dinner with them. At that ſumptuous table which his 
Grace once a week provides for himſelf and them, the 
good Doctor never conſiders what we ſuffer at home, 
or how long we ſhall be able to find them money to 
ſupport their magnificence. I ſhould think the queen 


and miniſtry, next under God, the beſt judges what | 


peace we ought to make. If, by our impatience, he 


meant the army; it was ncedlels and abſurd: it he 
meant our patience here at home; being ſo far re- 
moved from the ſcene, and in quite another view; he ; 


d The pages of reference are adapted to the Sermon at | 


re-prinred in the fixſt volume of Bp. Hare's Works. 


v. 64 
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P. 64. One would think a people, who, by 
« ſuch a train of wonderful ſucceſſes, were now 
„ brought to the very banks of Jordan, could not be 
« ſo fearful as to ſtop there, or doubt with themſelves 
« whether cr no they ſhould try to paſs the river 
„ [quere, Senfet or Scheld?], and get poſſeſſion of the 
6 land which God had promiſed them; that they 


« could, with their own eyes, take a view of it [ap- 


«4 plied to Picardy], and behold it was exceeding 


good, &c.“ Our caſe and the //raclites is very dif- 


ferent, What they conquered, they got for themes 


ſelves; we take a view of the land, as they did, and 
bchold it to be exceeding good, but good for others. — 
Jeaſbua had ſpent many years in conquering the Ame 


rites (with the loſs of infinite blood and treature), and 


then delivered the land over to the Gibeonites, the 
aaellites might have had good reaſon to murmur; and 


that has been our caſe. 


Did. It ſeems incredible, chat men ould for 5 


, many years together ſtruggle with the greateſt dif- 


* ficulties, and ſucceſsfully go through innumerable | 
_ & dangers, in purſuit of a noble end, an end worthy 
of all the pains and trouble they are at; and yet 


© loſe their courage as they gain ground, &c“. 


; Though this be a falſity; yet to loſe courage as we 
gain ground may very probably happen, it we ſquan- 
der our "rage by the FOE and youu ground *** —_ 


inch, 


* tor. A ſteady purſuit of the ſame end for any long 


« time together, has ſomething in it that looks like 
„ immortality,” {hath not this flight ſomething in it 
that /ooks like nonſenſo?] „ and ſeems to be above the 
How does a ſteady pur- 


% reach of mortal man.“ 


ſuit look like immortality ? It it looks like zmmor/ality, 


it certainly ſeems to be above the reach of mortal man.] 
M4 The earth we live on, the air we breathe, the _ 
85 i 20/5 90M noucuſh- 


Bid. « Of all the virtues human nature would af 
& pire to, conſtancy ſeems to be that it is leaſt made 


* 
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&© nouriſhment we take, every thing about us, is by 


© nature ſubject to continual change; our bodicy 


a 


themſelves are in a perpetual flux, and not a mo- 


ment together the ſame as they were. What place 
then can there be for a conftant, ſteady principle of 
action amidit ſo much inconſtancy?“ If theſe 


reaſons were true, it would be impoflible not to be 


- Inconſtant. With this old beaten traſh of a ur, be 
might go on a hundred pages on the ſame ſubject, 


without producing any thing new: it is a wonder we 


had not the grave obſervation, © That nothing is 
„ conſtant but inconſtancy,” What does all this end 
in? His f/f beat and edge ſews us indeed a Nlux of 
| what we did not expect. 


P. 66. And though the end u we aim at be the ſams 


E it was, and certainly nearer.“ This puts me in 
mind of a Divine, who, preaching on the day of 


judgement, faid, ** There was one thing he would 


de bold to affirm, That the day of judyement Was 


« nearer now than ever it was ſince the beginning . 


: ib: of the world.” So the war is certainly nearer an 
end to-day than it was yeſterday, though it does not 
end theſe twenty tyears. 


id. Such fickle, inconſtant, irreſolute creatures 


„are we in the midſt of our braveſt reſolutions. 


« When we ſet out, we ſeem to look at what we are 


© aiming at through that end of the perſpective that--- 
© magnifies the object, and it brings it nearer to us; 
* but, when we are got ſome way, before we are 
„ aware we turn the glaſs, and, looking through the 


& little end, what we are purſuing ſeems to be at a 


© vaſt diſtance, and dwindled almoſt into nothing.” 


This is ſtrange reaſoning, Where does his inſtru- 0 


ment - maker live? We may have the ſame conflancy, 


the ſame deſire to purſue a thing, and yet not the 
ſame abilities. For example, in hunting, many acci- 
dents happen; you grow weary, your horſe falls lame, 


= in leaping a hedge throws you: you have the ſame 


| reals 
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reafon to purſue the game, but not the ſame 
ability. e nF 
P. 67. Their zeal, perhaps, flames at firſt; but 


it is the flame of ſtraw, it has not ſtrength to laſt. 


When the multitude once begin to be weary and 
indifferent, how eaſily are they then ſeduced into 
e falſe meaſures! how readily do they give into ſuſ- 

„ picions againſt thoſe who would encourage them 
to perſevere, while they are fond of others, who, 


4 to ſerve themſelves, fall-in with their complaints, 


e but at the bottom mean nothing but their own in- 
4 tereſt!” How baſe and falſe ſoever this reproach be, 
1 have ſet it almoſt at length, that I may not be 
charged with unfair quotation. By the company the 


Doctor keeps, and the patrons he has choſen, I ſhould = 


think him an undoubted judge when people mean their 
_ own intere/i—but that I know, converſing only on one 
fide generally gives our thoughts the ſame turn; juſt 
as the jaundice makes thoſe that have it think all things 
Fellow. This writer is prejudiced, and looks upon the 
reſt of the world to be as ſelf- intereſted as thoſe per- 
| ſons from whom he has taken his ebſervation. But, 


if he means the preſent miniſtry, it is certain they 


could find their own intereſt in continuing the war as 


well as other people: their capacities are not leſs, nor 


their fortunes ſo great, neither need they be at a loſs 
ho to follow in a path ſo well beaten. Were they 
thus inclined, the way is open before them; the means 
that enriched their predeceſſors, gave them power, 
and made them ana neceflary evils to the ſtate, are 
now no longer a ſecret, Did their ſucceſſors ſtudy 


their own intereſt with the'ſame zeal as they do that 


of the publick, we ſhould not have the Doctor in theſe 


agonies for fear of a peace; things would be then :s 


he would have them; it would be no longer a flare 

N firaw, but a ſolid fire, likely to laſt as long as his 

= poor countrymen had any materials to feed it, But 
1 wonder he would talk of thoſe who mean their own 
,,, -E- aweh, 


1 
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| zntere/?, in ſuch an audience, eſpecially before thoſe 

ö 5 nay 

| who fall-in with their complaints,” unleſs he had 
14 | given it quite another turn, and beſtowed ſome of his 
13 _ eloquence in ſhewing, what he really thinks, that no- 
_ thing in nature is ſo eligible as ſelf-intereſt, though pur. 
1 chaſed at the price of a laſting war, the blood and 
| [ | treaſure of his tellow-ſubjects, and the weal of his na- 
1% tive country. 5 Eo 
1 P. 68. This is a misfortune, which free aſſem- 
| if blies, and popular or mixt governments, are almoſt 
14 „ unavoidably expoſed to; and it is for this reaſon, 
13  _ fſo few nations have ever ſteadily purſued for any 
JI long time the meaſures at firſt reſolved on, were 
| | | „ they never ſo right and juſt; and it is for the ſame 

1 s reaſon that a fizgle potber ſeldom fails at long-run 
I: . , to be too hard for a confederacy,” A very good ar- 
Il gument for this war; a good overture and warning, to 
_=_-- make a General for life! It is an excellent panegyrick 
1 upon arbitrary power; at this rate, the French king is 


ſure to get the better at laſt, This Preacher muſt cer⸗ 
tainly be an admirable judge of popular aſſemblies, by 
living in an army. Such poor writers get a rote 
and common-place of talking by reading pamphlets, _ 
and from thence preſume to make general obſervations _ 
upon government, and ſet up for ſtateſmen, If the 
duke of Marlborough © be Mojes, what promiſed land is 


John Churchill, eldeſt fon of Vinſton Churchill of © 
Wooten-Baſſet in the county of Wilts, was born June 24, 
1650. The duke of York obtained for him an enſigney in 
the guards ſo early as 1666; and a company of grenadiers 
under the duke of Monmouth in 1672, at the ſiege of 
Maeſtricht. On his return, he was appointed a lieutenant 


I colonel, a gentleman of the bed chamber and maſter of the 
1 robes to the duke of Tork. Attending the duke into Scot- 
If | land, he had a regiment of dragoons ; and was created baron 

* of Aymouth in that kingdom, Dec. 1, 1682. King James, 
1 on his acceſſion, appointed him gentleman of the bed- 
Ih Fair or fs nn Io gs | | chamber, 
I 

11 

WI 
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he bringing us to, unleſs this Sermon be preached 
only to the Dutch? He may have promiſed them land, 

es and 
chamber, . captain of a troop of his life-guard and created 
him baron Churchill of Sandridge, May 14, 108 5. At the 
Revolution, he was continued gentleman of the bedcham- 
ber; ſworn of the privy-council, Feb. 6, 1688-9 created 
car! of Marlborough, April 9, 1689; was commander of 


the Engliſh forces that year in Flanders, and in 1690 had 


the ſame employment in Ireland. He was, notwithſtanding, 
_ diſmiſſed from the king's ſervice, and even committed to 
_ The Tower, on ſuſpicion of a plot. On the death of queen 
Mary, he was recalled to the priv y-council ; and appointed, 


June 19, 1698, governor to the duke of Gloucefter, with 


this extraordinary compliment from the king, My lord, 
« make him but what you are; and my nephew will be all 
« I with to fee him,” He was three times one of the lords 
- Juſtices in the king's abſence; and, in 1701, commander 
in chief of the Engliſh forces in Holland, and ambaſſador 
extraordinary to The States General. King William hav- 
ing warmly recommended him to the princeſs Anne, he 
was, about a week after her majeſty's acceſſion, elected 
night of the Garter; and ſoon after appointed captain» ' 
_ e of all the forces, and ambaſſador ro The States. 
In 1702, he commanded the army in Flanders; and, at 
his return, was created, Dec. 22, marquis of Blandford 
and duke of Marlborough. In 1704, in conſequence of the 
memorable victory at Hochſted, he was appointed a prince 


ol the empire; and had Mildenheim aſſigned for his prin= 
__ cipality, Nov. 12, 1705. On the 19th of January, 1710-11, 


finding the queen's prepoſſeſſion againſt his ducheſs could 
not be overcome, he carried a ſurrender of all her places to 
her majeſty; and was himſelf diſmiſſed, Dec. 30, 1711. 
Upon the earl of Godelphir's death, refolving to quit this 
kingdom, he embarked at Dover, Now. 14, 1712; and the 
ducheſs followed him in the beginning of February. On 
the acceſſion of king George 1, he returned to London, 
Aug, 4, 1714; and was again, Sept. 24, appointed captain 
general of the land forces, maſter general ct the ordnance, 
and colonel of the firſt regiment of foot-guards, He died. 
at Windfor Lodge, June 16, 1722, in the 22d year of his 
* J 8 
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and they him ſomething elſe: and both been as good 


Mr. Macpherſou: 


as their words. In his allegory of the people brough 
| * | es N Ou, 


age, and was buried with great folemnity in Veſtiminſter 
_ Abbey.—He married Sarah, daughter of Richard Jennings 


ef Sandridge, Herts, eſq. by whom he had iſſue one ſon, 
John, who died at Cambridge, Feb. 6, 1702-3; and four 
daughters, wiz. the lady Henrietta, married to Francis lord 


Rialton, afterward earl of Godolphin; the lady Anne, mar- 
ried to Charles earl of Sunderland; the lady Elizabeth, 


married to Scroop earl of Bridgewater ; and the lady _— 
married to Johu marquis of Monthermer, afterward duke 
of Montague. He was ſucceeded in all his honours (ex- 

cept the baronage of Aymouth, which became extin& by _ 


his dying without iſſue male) by his eldeſt daugher the 
counteſs of Godolphiu; on hah 
deſcended to Charles Spencer, the fifth earl of Sunderland, 
_ eldeſt ſurviving ſon of Anne, the ſecond daughter. His 


death, in 1733 they f 


Grace's character, which is given by Dr. S. it, vol. XV. 
49, hath been thus more completely exhibited by 


„ There 1s a peculiarity in his character, that ſcarce ad- 
P 7 


„ mits of that happy medium which lies between the op- 
„ poſite limits of detraction and admiration. Though he 
% was born with very conſiderable talents, he was far from 


“ poſſeſſing thoſe extenſive abilities which are deemed, 
& perhaps very erroneoufly, eſſencial to men who acquire 


„ the firſt fame in war. Neglected in his education when 


„ young, his mind was not imbued with the leaſt tincture 
« of letters. He could not even ſpell his native language. 


He neither ſpoke with eaſe, nor attempted at all to write, 


« in any foreign tongue. This unhappy defect may, ina 
« certain degree, form an excuſe for ſome parts of his 

% conduct, which might otherwiſe appear profligate. Ex- 
« cluded from every knowledge of the virtues of former 
times, he fell in with the vices of his own. He judged, 
perhaps, of human nature, from the unprincipled 


+ manners of the court in which he was bred ; and the 


& ſelfiſhneſs that has contributed to ſtain his name, found 


% an excuſe in the profligacy of other men. There is, 


«© however, great reaſon to believe that Marlborough im- 
Ee | : VVV 
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out of Egypt, does the Doctor mean our army? The 


parallel muſt then be drawn to make the war laſt 
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„ ſplendour of his actions in the field. Though, per- 
haps, never man was more hated; he owed more to 
Favouritiſm than to Fortune. The affection of king 
Fames had firſt made him an object of attention to his 
country. The ſuppoſed attachment of queen Arne to 
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© turbation of ſpirits, in the hour of battle, was as little 


A 


forty 


proved conſiderably on the vicious example of ſeveral of 


his contemporaries. If his virtues were neither many 
h 


nor ſtriking, he ſupplied the defects of his mind wit 


the decency of his outward carriage and the dexterity of 


his conduct. — He poſſeſſed a ſolid underſtanding, a de- 


gree of natural elocution, an irreſiſtible manner, an ad- 
dreſs which rendered mankind pleaſed with themſelves. 
„„If not modeſt by nature, he aſſumed its appearance with _ 
„ eaſe and dignity. He reconciled mankind to his fame, 

by affecting to be indifferent about applauſe; and, by 
coming upon men in general through their vanity, they _ 
were willing to give back the praiſe which he ſo li- 


berally beſtowed. Though he was perfectly maſter of 


« his temper, and able to govern or effectually to diſguiſe 
his paſſions, he threw a pleaſing kind of vehemence into 
his converſation, that gave it the appearance of fince- 


rity. The great vice of his mind, and perhaps the root 
of all the manifeſt defects of bis charge 


be obliterated from the minds of men by the uncommon 


himſelf and his family procured for him that influence 


in Europe, which was the great foundation of his ſuc- _ 
ceſs. The malevolence that perſecuted Marlborough 


through his act ons in civil life, purſued the moſt 


{ſplendid of his operations in the field. No modern 

General obtained greater victories; yet his conduct has 

been much leſs praiſed than his good-fortune. Some 
Et that he was not fond of expoſing his own _ 


perſon in action. Others ſaid, that lus apparent per- 


e conſiſtent 


ter, was an un- 
governable love of wealth. This paſſion, deemed in- 
conſiſtent with any greatneſs of ſoul, betrayed him into 
meanneſſes, that raiſed a contempt, which could ſcarcely 
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forty years, or elſe it can be no parallel: we may eafily 
| ſee how near the compariſon grows, Meſes was ac- 

FS : | cuſed 

« conſiſtent with his uſual carriage as it was with true 

& courage. But neither of theſe charges ſeems to be well 

% founded. An uninterrupted ſeries of ſucceſs, through 

« acourſe of many years, cannot juſtly be aſcribed to chance 

„alone; and perſonal courage can never be denied, with 
„ Juſtice, to a man who has been accuſed by his enemies 
„to have delighted in war. In his political capacity the 

© duke was certainly timid. His misfortunes proceed 

„from that very defect of his character. In his princi- 
„ ples (for, notwithſtanding what his enemies affirm, he 
„ had ſome) he was certainly a high Tory, He poſſeſſed 

a ſubſerviency of manner, a habit inſeparable from men 

* bred in courts, that ſuited the moſt extravagant pre- 

„ tenſions of royalty. To this circumſtance, more per- 

„ haps than gratitude, ought to be aſcribed his manifeſt 

„ attachment to the excluded branch of the family of 

„Stuart. To a ſincerity in this reſpe& was owing, in 

“ fact, his continual profeſſions to the court of St. Ger- 

„ main c. They were, in themſelves, neither an object 

of hope or of fear; and therefore they were little calcu- 
„ lated to gratify either ambition or avarice, He was 
“ diſtruſted by them, perhaps, more than he deſerved. 

% Had he been poſſeſſed of a daring boldneſs, ſuitable to 

„ his great influence, fame, and power, he might proba- 
„ bly have placed the pretender on the throne, All his 

„ paſſions, at length, were either ſubdued or extinguiſſicd 

„by the love of money; and to that unhappy circum- 

* ſtance muſt be afcribed the ruin of his reputation. Upon 

„ the whole, if Marlborough is leſs to be admired than 

* ſome other diſtinguiſhed ſtateſmen and generals, it is, 

perhaps, becauſe his ſecret intrigues and actions are 

e better known. The fate of his reputation, after his fall, 

„ may be conſidered as a kind of proof that too much was 
„ known, even THEN, of his private conduct. The news 
„ of his diſmiſſion was received like a common occur- 

4 rence, No tumults, no clamours, excepting the com- 

“ plaints of the writers of ſome pamphlets, ſucceeded that 

* „%%% IN | ©. event. 
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euſed by certain Maelites; * Ts it a ſmall thing,” ſay 
they, * that thou haſt haſt brought us out of a land 
that floweth with milk and honey, to kill us in the 
_ & wilderneſs, except thou make thyſelf altogether a _ 
„ prince over us 4?” Hath the duke of Marlborough 
been ſuſpected of any ſuch deſign ? Moſes was avroth, 
and ſaid unto the Lord, „ Reſpect not thou their 
offering: I have not taken one aſs from them, 
neither have I hurt one of them.“ And to the 
ſame purpoſe Samuel, Whoſe ox have I taken? or 

« whoſe aſs have I taken? or whom have I detrauded ? 


Levent. The greateſt ſubject in Europe ſunk into a private 


4 ſtation, without the ſound of his fall being heard. His 


4 conſequence with his own party vaniſhed with his com- 
„ miſſion. His own uſual good-temper forſook him with 
„ his good - fortune. He became querulous, wrathful, 
violent, revengeful. From directing the affairs of Ex- 
' rope, he ſunk into an inferior tool of faction. The pre- 
_* eminence, which he poſſeſſed when in office, ceaſed when 


„ he became a private man. His wealth, his former re- 


© putation, his ſplendid actions, only contributed, by their 
„ contraſt, to render his preſent condition more abject. 
The vulgar, though ſometimes more generous than their 
e ſuperiors, inſtead of applauding his conduct, perſecuted _ 
„ him with inſults; and he had the mortification to ſee 
the prince of Savoy, the only rival of his military fame, 
received with the loudeſt acclawations of joy. It muit, 
6% however, be confeſſed, that the arts of his enemies fo- 


* mented the prejudices of the vulgar. The beſt writers 


4 had been gained to the fide of the miniſtry. Pamphlet 
followed pamphlet, and eſſay was ſucceeded by eſſay. 


1 Beſides, the duke himſelf was conquered in his own 


„ mind. Inſtead of that dignified coolneſs that was 


& deemed a part of his character, he was found unable to 


_ & bear a reverſe of fortune. He diſcovered, upon every 

_ & occaſion, an impatience, and a reſentment, more apt 
_ « th amuſe than to terrify his political enemies,” 
© Ver. 15. 3 nel 5 
5 „ whom 
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*% whom have I oppreſſed ? or of whoſe hand have 1 
« received any bribe to blind mine eyes with ? and 
6 I will reſtore it your! f Does the Brizi/ſh Moſes ſpeak 
thus to the people? is there any fort of agreement be- 
| tween them? Nor are we ſure of God's commands to 
go up againſt the Amorites, p. 69, as the /ſraelites 
were; and we have fifty times more reafon to mur- 
mur. They were carried from the wilderneſs, ** into 
# a land flowing with. milk and honey ;” we from 
ſuch a land into the wilderneſs, that is poverty and 
miſery, and are like to be kept in the wilderneſs till 
this generation and the next too are conſumed, by 
mortgages, anticipations, &, _ 
P. 71. Where the Doctor ſays, " the country it- 
„ ſelf was much too narrow for them ;” he mult cer. 
tainly mean the Dutch, who never think their frontiers | 
Can be too much extended. 
The Doctor tells us, p. 72, &« | The juſtice and ne- 
“ ceffity of our cauſe is little ſhort of the force of a 
„ command.” Did God command to fight, becauſe 
the Chaplain-g neral will have no peace? He aſks, „ 
„ what is bidding us go on, if our ſucceſſes are not?“ 
: this rate, whenever any new ſucceſs is gained, or 
a town taken, no peace muſt be made. The whole | 
exbortation againſt peace, which follows, i is very pro- 
per for the Chaplain of an Army; it looks like another 
Eſſay of the Management of the War. ** Theſe ſuc- 


e ceſſes have generally been ſo much wanted, and ſo 


4 little expected.” If we have been ten years at this 
vaſt expence getting ſucceſſes that we could not ex- 

pect, we were mad to begin this war, which hath 
. us with all this ſucceſs. But why this accla- 
mation? is taking one ſmall town ſuch great ſuccels 
As points out to us the finger of God? Who is his God? 
I believe the General has no little ſhare in his thoughts, 

| as ad as the * e puny - 2 
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quite different conſideration. The clouds have never 


% this war thickened more or looked blacker than 


„ this year: things looked ſo black on every fide, as 


& not to leave us the fainteſt glimpſe of light. We 


e apprehended nothing leſs than the diſſolution of the 
Whatever the Doctor may be for a 
Preacher, he has proved but an indifferent Prophet. 
The General and Army may be obliged to him for 
the diffipation of theſe clouds, though the Miniſtry 
are not. Were they the cauſe that ſuch clouds ga- 
thbered, © as made him fear an univerſal ſtorm, which 
„ could no way be fenced agaiuſt?” To hear him run 
on in praiſe of the wonders of this campaign, one 

would ſcarce believe he were ſpeaking to thoſe very 
perſons who had formerly gained ſuch memozable vic- 
_ tories, and taken towns of ſo much greater impor- 
_ tance than Bouchain. Had the French no Lines be- 
fore? I thought Mons, Liſle, &c. had been once 
e.tſteemed confiderable places. But this is his youngeſt 
child: he does like moſt mothers, when they are paſt 
the hopes of more; they doat upon the youngeſt, 
though not ſo healthy nor praiſe-wortby as the reſt of 
the brethren. Is it our fault, that “ three of the 
0 princes in alliance with us reſolve to recall their 
e troops?” p. 76. We brought our guoza's, if our 
- Allies did not. By whoſe indulgence was it, that ſome 
of them have not been preſſed more cloſely upon that 
| head, or rather have been left to do as they pleaſe? 
It is no matter how hard a bargain people pretend 
to make, if they are not tied to the performance, =_ 
P. 75. If © the enemy are ſtronger than they 
% were,” how are we ſo near our great hopes, the 
promiſed laud? The affectation of eloquence, which 
_ carries the Doctor away by a tide of words, makes 
him contradict himſelf, and betray his own argument. 
Vet, by all thoſe expreſſions, we can only find, that 
whatever ſucceſs we have muſt be miraculous; he 
ſays, p. 75, © we muſt truſt to miracles for our ſuc- 
A RI 88 ..* ceſs,” 
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© ceſs,” which, as I take it, is to tempt God: though 
p. 77, he thinks, the moſt fearful cannot doubt of 
« God's continuance.” We have had miraculous ſuc- 
ceſs theſe nine years, by his own account; and this 
year, he owns, we ſhould have been all undone, 
* without a new miracle; black clouds, &c. hanging 


4 over our heads.“ And why may not our fins pro- 


voke God to forſake us, and bring the black clouds 
again? greater ſins than our inconſtangy! avarice, am- 
bition, diſloyalty, corruption, pride, drunkenneſs, 
gaming, profaneneſs, blaſphemy, 1gnorance, and all 


other immoralitics and irreligion ! Theſe are certainly 


much greater fins; and, whether found in a court or 
in a camp, much likelier to provoke God's anger, than 
)))) 
Bid. If we have not patience to wait till he has 


© & finiſhed, by gradual ſteps, this great work, in ſuch _ : 


% a manner as he in his infinite wiſdom ſhall think fit.“ 
I deſire the Doctor would explain himſelf upon the bu- 
ſineſs of gradual ſteps; whether three- and- twenty years 
longer will do, or what time he thinks the General 

and himſelf may live; I ſuppoſe, he does not deſire 


his gradual ſteps ſhould exceed their date, as fond as he 


ſeems of miracles. I believe he is willing enough they 


ſhould be confined to his Grace's life and his own. 


What does he mean, p. 78, by © the natural and 
% moral conſequences that muſt lead us?” If thoſe. 


moral eonſequences are conſequences upon our morals, 


: 2 are very ſmall. Whatever reaſon there can be 


„ for putting an end to the war but a good one, was 


a ſtronger reaſon againſt beginning it.” Right! fo 
far we allow. And yet thoſe very reaſons, that 


make us in ſo much haſte to end it, ſhew the ne- 
* ceflity there was for entering into it.“ I am in 


N mighty hope to get out of a ſquabble, and therefore! 
had reaſon to get into it; generally the contrary is 


true. What condition ſhould we have now been 
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ui; in, had we tamely let that prodigious power ſettle _ \| 

« and confirm itſelf without diſpute 5” It could * Ilt 
ſettle and confirm itſelf but by a war. | 
P. 79. Did we not go into the war in hopes of 
> ſucceſs? The greateſt argument for going on with 


„ the war is that we may have more ſucceſs.” Ac- 
_ cording to the doctrine laid down by our Author, we 9 


muſt never be inclined to peace till we loſe a battle: | 
every victory ought to be a motive to continue tze 
war. Upon this principle, I ſuppoſe, a Prue was re- I 
| fuſed after the battle of Ramillies, _ > = | 
Bid. How can we doubt that we ſhall not t fill fl 

% ſucceed, or that an enemy that grows every day — 
| 


„ weaker and weaker, &c.” The Doctor's zeal over- 
bears his memory: Juſt now the my was one | 
than ever. TE | 
P. 80. If we aber that our strength is from 5 
« God, &c. Though all men ought to truſt in 4 
God; yet, our Saviour tells us, we ought to regard 1 
human means: and in the point before us, we are '! 
told, That a king going forth to war againſt ano- — 
(ther king, ſitteth down firſt, and conſulteth whe- 
ther he "be able with ten thouſand to meet him 
that cometh againſt him with twenty thouſand ; | 
or elſe, while the other is yet.a great way off, he 
„ ſendeth an embaſſage, and deſireth conditions of 
peace g. Our Saviour was a preacher of peace; 
peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto - 
you b, &c.” But the Doctor chuſeth rather ta 
8 furiouſly with Jebu. He anſwers to the 
_ queſtion, * Is it peace?” as that king did to the 
borſemen, What haſt thou to do with peace ? 5 = 
Get thee behind me.” He faith, Our ingrati-  *'B 
e tude and impenitence may defeat the ſureſt proſ- 
44 pects we have.“ May we not aſk him, whoſe in- 
8 ga e As | to — 1 think this r is 
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the only one wherein he vouchſaſes, and that but very 
Nightly, in bis whole Sermon, to remind the people of 
repentance amd amendment; but leaves a ſubject ſo 


« little ſuited to a day of j Joy,” p. $1, to encourage 


them to “ go on to obtain the end towards which they 


have made ſo many happy ſteps.” We differ about 
that end; ſome deſire peace, others war, that ſo they 
may get money and power. It is the intereſt of ſome 
to be in action, others to be at reſt: ſome people clap 
their finger upon one point, and ſay hat alone can be 
a good peace; we ſay there may be many ſorts of good 


peace, of all which we eſteem the queen and miniſtry 


io be the beſt judges. The Doctor tells us, Our 


„ ſins may force us to put an ill end to the war.” He 


ſhould explain what he calls an % end; I am apt to 


think, he will think nothing good that puts an end to 


it, fince he ſaltb, Vengeance may affect not only us, 
but generations yet unborn.“ That they have taken 


care of already. We have pretty well mortgaged poſ- 
terity, by the expences of this derouring | war: and 


muſt we never fee an end to it, till there is not an 

eremy left to contend with? for ſo our Author would 

' Intimate, In what a condition muſt we expect to be, 
5 long before that? It is very happy for the nation, that 
we do not lie at the mercy of this gentleman; that his 
voice is not neceflary towards the great end we pant 


after, the uploading of our burthen, and the mitiga- 


tion of our taxes. A juſt and neceſſary war is an 


ſtentatious theme, and may bear being declaimed- on. 


Zo us have war; what have we to do with peace ? 5 
We have beaten our enemy; let us beat him again. 
God has given us ſucces, he encourages us to go on. 
Have we not won battles and towns, paſſed the lines, 
and taken the great HBouchain? what avails our miſe- 
ries at home; a little paultry v wealth, the decay of 

trade, increaſe of taxes, dearneſs of neceſſaries. ex- 
pence of blood, and lives of our countrymen? are 
| there not foreigners to ſupppiy their places? 
7 have 
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have not the loſs of ſo many brave ſoldiers been offered 
to the legiflature as a reaſon for call ng in ſuch num 
bers of poor Palatines i, as it were to fill up the chaſm 

of war, and atone for deſolation amongſt our ſubjects? 

If we continue thus prodigal of our blood and treaſure, 
in a few years we ſhall have as little of the one as the 

other left; and our women, if they intend to multi- 
ply, mult be reduced, like the Amazons, to go out of 
the land, or take them huſbands at home of thoſe _ 
wretched ſtrangers whom our piety and charity relieved. 

Of the natives there will be ſcarce a remnant preſerved 
and thus the Brizz/h name may be endangered once 
more te be lot in the m 8 

Were it not for fear of offending the worthy 

Doctor, I ſhould be tempted to compare his Sermon 
with one that ſome time ſince made ſo much noiſe in 
the world K; but I am with held by the conſideration 
of its being ſo univerſally condemned, nay proſecuted, 
on one fide, Perhaps the Chaplain-general will not 


| like the parallel: there may be found the ſame heat, 


the ſame innuendo's, upon different ſubjects, though the 
_ occaſion be not ſo preſſing. What neceſſity was there 
of preaching-up war to an army, who daily enrich them. 
ſelves by the continuation of it? Does he not think, 
loyalty and obedience would have been a properer ſub- 
| jet? To have exhorted them to a perſeverance in their 
duty to the queen, to prepare and ſoften their minds, 
that they may receive with reſignation, if not applauſe, 
whatever her majeſty ſhall think fit to tranſact. The 
Doctor, without ſuſpicion of flattery, might very well 
have extolled their great actions, and congratulated 


i The pernicious conſequence of calling in theſe fo- _ 
reigners is deſcribed by Dr. Swift, in The Examiner, 
Ne 40 and 44. The public” (he ſays) ““ was a loſer by 
every individual among them,” vol XV. p. 182.—Seve- 
ral pamphlets were publiſhed by both parties on that ſubject. 

X The well-known Sermon of Dr. Sacheveretl, _ 15 
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with them upon the peace we are likely to enjoy; 


by which they will be at leiſure to reap the harveſt 
| of their blood and toil, take their reſt at home, and 


be relieved from the burthen and danger of a cruel 


war. And as our gratitude will be ever due to th 
for delivering us from our diſtant enemy the French; ; 
fo ſhall we have reaſon to bleſs whoever are the 


authors of peace to theſe diſtreſſed nations, by which 


we may be jreed from thoſe nearer and much 
more formidable enemies, diſcontent and poverty 
at home. 


A NEW 


VINDICATION 


: OF THE 
DUKE oF MARLBOROUGH * 
IN ANSWER 10 


A PA MPHL ET naeh publiſhes, 


CALLED 


BOUCH AIN; or, 15 Dialopue between 
The Mebrzr and che EXAMINER, | 


A This e « The Duke of Marlborough' 5 Vin nadie 
« cation, in Anſwer to a e er 0 called. Ai. - 
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« Huſband,” which was performed without any 1 | 
Her third Dramatic piece was © Almyna, or The Arabian 
_ « Vow, a Tragedy, acted in the H. M. 1707.” In her re- 
tired hours ſhe wrote “ The Atalantis;” for which, ſhe 


10 The Vindication of the Duke of Marlborongh 


is entirely of the Author of the Atalantis a. | 


Journal to Stella, Oct. 22, and Nov. 3, 1711. 


2 Mrs. Manley, daughter of Sir Roger Manley, a zealous ; 


Royaliſt, was early in life cheated into marriage with a _ 


near relation, of her own name, who had at the ſame time 
a former wife living. Deſerted by her huſband, ſhe was 


patronized by the ducheſs of Cleveland, a miſtreſs of 
Charles II; but the ducheſs, being of a fickle temper, 


wor tired of Mrs. Manley in fix months, and diſcharged 
er on pretence that ſhe intrigued with her ſon. Retiring 
into ſolitude, ſhe wrote her firſt tragedy, * The Royal 


_« Miſchief,” This play being acted at the Theatre Royal 
in 1696 with great ſucceſs ; ſhe received unbounded incenſe 


from the witty and the gay. In the ſame year, the alſo pro- 
duced a comedy intituled, The Loſt Lover, or genus 
ucceſs. 


having made free in it with ſeveral diſtinguiſhed characters, 


her printer was apprehended bya warrant from the ſecretary's 
office. Mrs. Manley, unwilling an innocent perſon ſhould. 


ſuffec, preſented herſelf before the court of queen's bench as | 


the author. Lord Sunderland, then ſecretary of ſtate, being 
curious to know from whom ſhe got information of fe- 
vVeral particulars which were ſuppoſed above her own in- 
telligence; ſhe rephed, with great humility, “ that ſhe had 
no deſign in writing, further than her own amuſement 
and diverſion in the country; without intending parti- 
e cular reflections and characters: and did aſſure them 
* that nobody was concerned with her.” When this was 
not believed, and the contrary urged againſt her by ſevere! 
circumſtances ;. ſhe ſaid, “then it muſt be by inſpiration ; 

_ « hecauſe, knowing her own innocence, ſhe could account 
„ for it no other way.” Whether thoſe in power were 
aſhamed to bring a woman to trial for a few amorous 
trifles, or whether the laws did not actually reach her; 


ſhe was diſcharged after feveral public examinations. 


On the change of the miniſtry, ſhe lived in reputation 
and gaiety. A ſecond edition of a volume of her 
Letters was publiſhed in 1713. Lucius,” a well- 
received tragedy, was written by her, and acted in 


1717. 


| DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH's 


VINDICATION, | 


-W 7A 8 3 fatisfied X's the ſtu idity and Jifin- 

. genuity of the Author who called himſelf “ The 
„% Medley ;” but never till now ſo thoroughly con- 

vinced of his aſſurance. He (or one whe perſonates 8 

him) appears, in a little book called Bouchain,” as if 

| he were in cloſe conference and great intimacy with 


the Examiner; where, according to the unfair manner 


of modern Dialogue, hereſerves all the wit andreaſoning 
for himſelf, and makes the poor Examiner one of thè 
illieſt, dulleſt rogues, that ever pretended to ſpeak or 
hear of politicks : nay, he has even treated him worſe 
than the real Mediey did; who, though hired by the- 


party to call him names by the week, had ſhll fo 


much modeſty as not to take away his underſtanding, . 
45 though he did his Integrity. But here he 1 is made j ju i | 


1717. 2 was Jedicated to Sir Richard Steele whom ſhe 
had abuſed in her * Atalantis,” but who was then on ſuch _ 
friendly terms with her, that he wrote the prologue to this 
play, as Mr. Prior did the epilogue, While ſhe was em- 
| Pl6yed in defence of the miniſtry, ſhe connected herſcli 
with Mr. Barber the printer; and in his houſe ſhe died, 

Judy 11, 1724. Some account of her life has been pub- 


Uſhed by herſelf, under the title of eee ot Rivella. 
SUPPL, I. V.) ety >; . 
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as ſtupid as was neceſſary to introduce all the fine 


things that are thought fit to be ſaid of this campaign; 
and is directed to aſk. thoſe queſtions, which none 


that reads and lives in any part of Eugland can be ſup- 

poſed to be ignorant of, on purpoſe to heighten the 
: glory of the General, and abuſe the capacities of the 
preſent Miniſtry, This method of his ſeems to be 


copied from that great genius and champion of their 


_ cauſe, the Obſerwator ; and our Examiner acts the part 
of his countryman Roger: how agreeably to the ſpirit | 


and ſenſe of the Examiner, may be eaſily judged from 


his writings, which have met with general approba- 
tion for their wit and learning. Dp 


But, leaving the falſeneſs and improbability of the 
diction, I ſhall only conſider the malice and deſign of 
this Soutgfeu, that would ſet the people on flame, and 
advance the General to a height where none had ever 
been hoiſted before, only for the bare conſequences 
that attend his being at the head of an army ſo often 


_ victorious, ſo well paid and encouraged, with no ene- 
mies in view but thoſe whom it was familiar to them 


to overcome, and who, though ſuperior in number 
(as indeed they were), yet are wholly difpirited by 


continued loſſes, and at preſent reſtrained by the po- 
ſitive commands of their monarch ; who has given it 
in charge to Monſieur lars, not to venture the army 
but upon manifeſt advantages; ſo that nothing might 
be left to Fortune, which had appeared ſo contrary 
to them of late, and ſeems to have fo great a hand 
in the riſe and fall of empires, and that period which 
is {et to human glory. 3 3 


This new Medley would beſpeak our compaſſion for 


his Hero, by telling of “the hard uſage he has met 
with, and the ſufficient reaſon he has had to be diſ- 
4 ouſted; his ſcandalous manner of treatment from 


© the Examiner and his party; for,” he ſays, © he 


is ſenſible the uſage he gave him was not wholly 5 
* from himſelf,” And again, © That the duke of 


e 


„ rity, both at home and in the army; whom fo 
© much pains have been taken to mortify, that he 


might either in d:ſcontent throw up his command, 
„ or continue in it without. honour ; whom we la- 
% boured to make the mark of public hatred; as if 
„% it were impoſſible for liberty and gratitude to 
© confiſt together, and men were to be ill uſed for 
© no other reaſon but becauſe they could not be 


* uſed ſo well as they deſerve.” And further, 
« Your friends may uſe the duke of Marlborough as 


6e ill as they pleaſe: but let them be aſſured, in the 


* end, this will certainly turn upon themſelves ; and 


the time will come, when it will be as fafe to 
“ ſpeak truth of the preſent miniſtry, as it is now 
to vey the old! and then, my friend, you may | 


d hear further from me.” Who, after this, would 
not conclude the duke of Mar{borough had been 


turned out of all, his eſtate confiſcated, and himſelf 
under the moſt rigid ſentence? Nothing lefs ſhould 
have provoked this audacious perſon to have taken 
ſuch liberty of ſpeech, and been guilty of ſuch threatens 
Rings againſt the perſons the queen is pleaſed to honour _ 
and truſt, Yet, that we may examine things more 
cooly than this incendiary; what hardſhips has this 


great man to complain of? I believe we ſhall ſcarcely 


find any precedent among the Romans, that their ge- 

nerals abroad ever thought themſelves diſobliged, upon 

the removal of a quæſtor at home, or the changing one 

| ſecretary for another; and yet this is the height of that 

_ diſcontent they ſo much complain againſt. The queen, 
who ſeems directed by Heaven, as a reward for her 


piety, in the choice of her miniſters and officers, did 
| herſelf ſet the duke of Marlborongh at the head of her 
army: ſhe knew his long experience in military affairs; 


that he had run through all the ſeveral degrees of fer- 


vice, and either had a genius for war, or nothing. No 


man ever entered upon his command with greater en- 


3 nn 
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couragement ; the love and ſmiles of his ſovereign, 


the good wiſhes of the people, and if not the perſonal 
love cf the ſoldiers, yet the hatred they had for the 


enemy, and their ſufferings during the late peace, gave 
them a double edge to war, and made them gain ſuch 


glorious victories, which all muſt own were got by the 
bravery of the Engl, Their perſonal valour proved 


of uſe, when neither genius in the General nor extra- 


ordinary conduct was required; though none will diſ- 


pute his excelling in either; it has chanced that our 


greateſt victories have been obtained more by the cou- 
rage of the ſoldiers than the free of the commander; 


; yet he has reaped all the advantage. Is he not the 
"richeſt and greateſt ſubject in Chriſtendom ? Has there 


not been a more than ordinary application, ſince the 
troops under his command firſt took the field, to ſup- 


ply them with every ching that was neceſſary ? Who- 
_ ever of her Majeſty's ſubjects were left unpaid, care 
was taken that money ſhould not be wanting for the 


war in Flanders. Even upon the change of miniſtry, 


it was almoſt the firſt act of power in the zew, to 
borrow money to ſend to the army under the duke of 
 Marlborough's command. He was fo far from being 
% qivelled of all authority both at home and abroad,” 
that there was not any change in what related to his 


orace's family, ſave the golden key® ; which, after long 
waiting, was thought neceflary to be beſtowed upon a 


perſon who would not think herſelf grown too great 


for the indiſpenſable attendance of the place. The 
queen, nay the new miniſters, uſed his grace with the 


ſame goodneſs and confidence, in relation to his charge, 
as the former did. What occaſion was there for diſ- 


d The ducheſs of Marlborough was groom of the ſtole, _ 


flirſt lady of the bed-chamber, lady of the wardrobe, and 


had the privy purſe. The latter office Was given to Mrs. 98 
Maſham ; the others to the ducheſs of Somerſet. 


content? 
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content? did he aſk any favour, and was refuſed it? 
had not her majeſty forgiven, nay forgotten, that ſu- 
preme mark of arrogance in the duke of Marlborough, 
when he durſt ſhew himſelf diſobliged at her giving | 
away one regiment, without firſt obtaining his leave as. 
general ©? was there any remembrance, but in his own 
thoughts, of all that had been done by his party, to 
perpetuate his command? If he was really diſguſted, 
becauſe one of his fons in-law 4, and the father of ano- 
| ther © were removed; how ungrateful and undutiful 

oy a 3 Was 


The regiment commanded by Algernen Capel, the 23d 
earl of Efex, becoming vacant on his being appointed con- 
ſtable of The Tower, June 26, 1707 ; the queen intended to 
beſtow it upon Mr, Hill. She fignihed her pleaſure to the 
duke of Marlborough; who refuſed his conſent, and retired 
in anger to the country. After {ome heats, the regiment 
was given to a third perſon. (See vol. XV. p. 9.) —On 
the death of the earl of E, in Fanuary 1708-9 ; the com- 
mand of The Tower was beſtowed on earl Rivers, br a 
contrivance between the Queen and Mr. Harley, in oppo- 
| fition to the wiſhes of the duke of Marlborough, who in- 
| tended that office for the duke of Northumberland.  _ 
4 Charles Spencer, earl of Sunderland; who ſecceeded to | 
that title, Sept. 21, 1702, on the death of his father Robert. 
He was made ſecretary of ſtate, Dec. 3, 1706; and ditmil- 


| fed June 14, 1710 He had a penſion of 12007. per ann. 


ſettled on him, Sept. 1, 1716; was again appointed ſe- 
cretary of ſtare, April 16, 1717; lord pictident of the. 
council, March 16, 1717-18; groom of the ſtole, Feb. 
6, 1718-19; and died April 19, 1722. Ile mariicd 
lady Aune Churchill, ſecond daughter of John duke of 
Marlborough; to whole titles her eldeſt ſurviving fon 
Charles ſucceeded in 1733. Sce the Þean's character of 
the earl of Sunderland, vol. XV p. 33.— He is endued 
4 with a great deal of virtue.“ Mach. —“ No.” SwIFE T, MS, 
e Sidney Godolphin, eig. a younger brother of an an— 
"cient family in Cornwall, was a commiſſioner of the trea— 
fury in 1671 ; made ſecretary of late, April, 1684 ; placed 
at the head of the treaſury, Arg. 25; and created baron 
Godolphin of Rialton, Sept. 8. On the acceilion of king 
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was that behaviour to the perſon that had ſo wonder: 
fully raiſed him; to a fovereign, who had honoured 


him 


James, he was conſtituted lord chamberlain to the queen, 
continued a commiſſioner of the treaſury, and was much 
favoured by the king, who appointed him a commiſſioner 


to treat with the prince of Orange; on whoſe advance- 


ment to the throne, he was ſtill continued a commiſſioner 
of the treaſury, and was four times one of the lords juſtices 


in that reign. He was appointed lord treaſurer by queen 
Anne, May 12, 1702; elected knight of the Garter, July 6, 


1704; created viſcount Rialton and earl of Godolphin, Dec. 
5, 1706; diſmiſſed from all employments, Auguſt 8, 


1710; and died Set. 15, 1912,-His only ſon Francis 
lord Riallon married lady Henrietta Churchill, eldeſ. 


daughter of John duke of Marlborough; who ſucceeded 
to her father's high titles, June 16, 1722, and died in 
1733. —Dr. Swift has given his lordſhip's character, vol. 
XV. p. 51; which may be compared with the following, 
more recent delineation of Mr. Macpherſon: * Had his 
« ſecret deſigns and intrigues remained unknown to the 
„% world, the carl of Godolphin might bave been tranſ- 
„ mitted to poſterity with an unblemiſhed character. He 


„ was born with extenfive talents. A long experience had, 


& in a particular manner, qualified him for the great line 


: $6 or buſineſs, He underſtood the intereſts of the king- 
, dom, the genius of the people, the ſecret views of par- 


“ ticular men, as well as the diſpoſition of parties. In 


his public capacity, he was frugal of the money of the 
nation, without cramping its exertions with penury. An 


© ceconomilt of his private fortune; without the leaf: 


« tincture of avarice. Though forbidding in his addreſs, 


« through the ſtern gravity of an habitual filence and an 


« ungraceful manner, he gained mankind by the apparent 
3 ſincerity of his character. He never kept ſuitors in an 
„ unyrofitable ſuſpenſe. He promiſed nothing that he 


« was not reſolved to perform, He conſidered diſſimula- 


„tion a5 àn unmanly breach on veracity. He refuſed 
« with frankneſs, where he could not ſerve with gene- 


&« rofity. In the common line of buſineſs, he ſhewed 


«ſuch undeviating attention to juſtice, that thoſe who _ 
% were diſappointed by his decifions could not withhold | 


2 | 


N <7 


„ their 
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him with ſuch ſuperlative marks of her favour ? Ir is 
poſſible he might only em diſcontented, to pleaſe his 
family, though, it has been ſhewn, without reaſon ; to 


which they interpreted his going to Blenbeim juſt before 
the queen's birth-day, from whence he returned the 


4 found it neceſſary to diſguiſe his own principles, he never 


« affected to poſſeſs thoſe of others, to gain either their 


_« ſupport or their favour. Political timidity was the 
| 0 1 defect of his mind. That paſſion overcame 

„ frequently, in his public tranſactions, the fincerity 
| _* which he uniformly obſerved in his private condudt. - 
The weakneſs which induced him to adhere, in his 


opinion, to the excluded branch of the houſe of Stuart, 


| © was a kind of virtue. He was firſt placed in the line 
aof fortune and ambition by that family; and their con- 
e fiderce in his fidelity aud attachment contributed to con- 
„ tinue that gratitude which he owed for their many and 


. 


„great favours. 


Bp. Burnet ſays of lord Godolphin, © He was the filenteſt 
and modeſteſt man that was, perhaps, ever. bred in a 


court. — He was a man of the cleareſt head, the 
s calmeſt temper, and the moſt incorrup: of all the mi- 


4 niſters of ſtate, I have ever known. After having been 
thirty years in the treaſury, and during nine of thoſe 
* Jord treaſurer, as he was never once ſuſpected of cor- 
« ruption, or ſuffering his ſervants to grow rich under 


him, ſo in all that time his eſtate was not increaſed 


e by him to the value of 4oool.” History of his own Times, 5 


vol. IV. p. 384.— Lord Godolphin, notwithſtanding he 


By poſſeſſed abilities of the firſt rate as a Stateſman, was re- 
markably attached to Horſe-racing. To this part of his 


character Mr. Pope alludes, in the following lines of his 
Moral Eſſays, Ep. i. 81. | pra 


«© Who would not praiſe PATRIC1O's high deſert, 


His hand unſtain'd, his uncorrupted heart, 
His comprehenſive head! all int'reſts weigh'd, 

„% All Europe ſav'd, yet Britain not betray'd ? 
He thanks you not; his pride is in piquette, 
_* Newmarket-tame, and judgement at a bett.“ 
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day after; as if he purpoſely choſe to omit paying his 
duty and reſpects upon ſo remarkable an occafion. 
But what mortifications, what hardſhips, are theſe 
which our author complains of ? Was his commiſſion 
limited? had he not power to advance or retreat? was 
he forbidden to beſiege or fight? was he commanded 
do take no Reps but what were directed from above? 
wherein was he dive/ted of his authority ? when was this 
barbarous uſage ? was there any perſon hired to aflaſ- 
_ finate his fame, or take away his life? what conſpiracy, 
what confederacy, to make criminals accuſe him? did 
any of his enemies tamper with Monſieur De Gui/card, 
and offer him his life, pardon, and money, to lay his 
villainy upon the duke? Had the perſons here in power 
a mind that his deſigns this campaign ſhould miſcarry, 
| How eaſy would it have been for them to have effectually 
_ diſappointed them, and without being diſcovered! An 
artful hand can make more wonderful, though con- 
cealed, movements. But; inſtead of ſuch uſage, has he 
not been ſupplied with all poſſible vigour ? was not a 
young General ſent off f, that the duke of Marlborough 
might have no occaſion of diſcontent, nor appearance 
for complaint? were not his ſoldiers, fluſhed with 
many victories, eager and impatient to be led on to 
more? did he not very well know; as I have ſaid be- 
fore, that Monſieur Villars durſt not ſigkt him, though 
| he had greater numbers than the Duke, ſince the king 
had forbidden his venturing his army without evident 
advantages? are not the French diſpirited and over-awed 
by the ſuperior genius of the Hzgliſ̃, by whom they 
Have been ſo often vanquiſhed ? is it then ſuch a won. 
der, after all the glorious victories the duke of Marlbo- 
rongh has obtained, that, with the lame fortune, the 
{fame cauſe, the ſame army, and againſt the ſame ene- | 
my, his grace has added one interior fortreſs to his 
greater conqueſts? are The Senſet and The Schelde more 
F The duke of Ormond. See above, p. 20 
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formidable rivers than The Danube or The Rhine? are 


only paſſing the Lines near Bouchain mo e wonderful 
than beating the French in their Lines near Prabant ? 
or have our former campaigns been ſo barren of great 
actions, that we need fo much cry up the paſſing of 


| two rivers and one moraſs, where none durit oppoſe | 
them; as if the General's glory were never conſum— 
| mate till now; or as if indeed he could have done 


leſs, except he had been reſolved to do nothing, 


which could ſcarce have been, with an army to tull 
of ardour to fight? Theſe Aights of joy, upon ſo 
ſmall an occaſion, ſeem tu me oſt as reaſonable, as 
if ſome great conqueror ſhould land in Eagland, beat 
all our armies, and take London in one campaign; 
and yet reſerve his triumphs and the peoples acclama- 
tions for the next, only. upon the taking of Ming ton. 
Whether this action, in reſpect to thoſe the duke of 
Marlborough hath performed before, deſerves to be 
ralued to that height our author carries it, may be 
gathered from what Sir V. Temple ſays, in his Me- 
moirs, p. 189. In May 1676, the king of France 
_ & ſent the duke of Orleans to beſiege Bouchain, with 
„ ſome part of his troops, being a ſmall though 


ov. 
* 


( ſtrong place, confiderable for its ſituation to the 


e defence of The Spaniſh Netherlands, The king, 
with the ſtrength 107 his army, poſted himſelf o 
_ &. advantageouſly, as to hinder the prince of Orange 

from being able to reheve it, or to fight without 


10 diſadvantage. The armies continued ſome days 


facing one another, and ſeveral times drawing out 
4 in order to battle, which neither of them thought fo 
„ He to begin. Bouchain was iurrendered the eighth 
_ day of the ſiege.“ Behold the fame circumſtance, 
attended with the ſame conqueſt, dittering only in 
the number of days, in which the diſadvantage lies, 


8 by many, on his grace's ſide! 


I., can never believe the dke of Marlborough wilt | 
— think himſelf wy to the author of this paper, 
| tor 
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154 VINDICATION OF THE 
for repreſenting him as © a mortified perſon, and one 
* diveſted of all authority both at home and abroad ;” 


no more than I do imagine that his grace can in his 
_ own nature be undutiful to that power that has raiſed _ 
| him; however acęidentally he might once be wanting | 
in that reſpect he owed the queen, in the buſineſs of 


the regiment belonging to the late earl of Ec s. 


Nor, when I remember how much he did formerly 
for conſcience- ſake, and the intereſt of the church of 
_ £2xgland, can I perſuade myſelf he will now engage 


againſt it. How ſeaſonably did he decline king James“ 


ſervice, when the Papiſts and Diſſenters were united 
in intereſts to deſtroy the church; king James, to 


whom the duke of Marlborough was engaged by the 


higheſt gratitude ! He had ſaved his lite in The Glou- 
| cefter frigate, and honoured his grace's family ſo far 
as to mingle his own royal blood with it, Did not 


the duke of Mar thorough forego the intereſts of his : 
fiſter and her children, his nephews and nieces, that 


| he was fo fond of before, for the good of his country, 
and the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion ? was he 
not contriving to deliver up the king to the prince of 
Orange, if the deſign had not been prevented ©? | 


and did he not withdraw himſelf from his bene factor, 


to ſerve againſt him under his greateſt enemy; pro- 
| 218 in his letter to the king, „that his deſertion 
- from his N e from no other cauſe, 


& than 


2 3 p. . 3 | 5 
h « The nth before he ef FPS a conſpiracy w was | 


4 formed by ſome of his chief officers, to ſeize his perſon, 

& and to deliver him into the hands of the prince of 
Orange. The earl of Rochefler, the lord Churchill, 
„ the biſhop of London | Dr. Henry Compton], Sir George 


4% Habit, with ſeveral others, met at Mr. Hatton Compton's 


40 lodgings in St. Alban's Street, After a long debate, 
. Sener the means of — to the s i Lp oe the 


* * | 
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& than the inviolable dictates of conſcience, and a 


high and neceſſary concern for his religion, with 


e which he was inſtructed that nothing could come 


in competition ?“ Did the duke do all this for 


the church of Fxgland; and will our author, or any 


of the Whiggiſh tide, perſuade us he can fo far re- 


: 7 ade 


prince of Orange, it was at length reſolved, that Ro- 


* cheſter ſhould attend the king to Saliſbury, to betray his + 
_ counſels to the prince; that Churchill ſhould endeavour 
to ſecure the perſon of Fames, which could beſt be 


done when Maine was ſtaft-officer on duty. Should 
Maine and the guards reſiſt, no ſafety remained but in 


. diſpatching the king. Churchill, but perhaps very un- 
; 1p 8 „ f 5 9 4 7 

« juſtly, is faid to have undertaken this barbarous ſervice. 

© The deſign of ſeizing the fing is aſcertained from va- 


* rious quarters; but an intention to ſtab or piſtol him, in 


 ® caſe of reſiſtance, is too ſhocking to merit credit, 


„ without the moſt poſitive, clear, and deciſive proofs. 
The only evidence of the fact is the death-bed confeſſion 


of Sir George Heawit; who, after having received emo- 

„ luments and honours from William, repented, in his 
„ laſt moments, of his conduct towards his former 
c maſter.— James, ſuſpecting Churchill and the duke of 

- * Grafton, once intended to have ſent them, under a 
“guard, to Poriſmouih; but he judged chat ſeverity, inſtead 


« of aiding, would hurt his attairs.” Macpherſon. 


_ 1 His deſertion from king James might in ſome 


© meaſure be excuſed, from its utility. But his deſign of 


9 80 placing that unfortunate prince a captive in the hands 


„of his rival is utterly inconſiſtent with the common 


| « feelings of mankind. With regard to HIM, he was a 


« benefaQtor, a friend, and even a father. He raiſed HIM 
« from obſcurity to independence, to fortune, and to 


_ * honour. He placed HIM in that only ſtate, that could 
e render his deſertion deſtructive to his own affairs. If 


& his miſcondu& had rendered James unworthy of the 
returns of gratitude due to other men, why was king 
% Wilkam alſo deceived? If no meaſures were to be kept 
„ with either of theſe monarchs, why was Exgland be- 


5 25 trayed | 
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cede from his former principles, to take party againſt 


that very church he bas helped to preſerve? to join 


in oppoſition to her, with her bittereſt foes, when he 


is already as great and rich as a ſubject ought to be? - 


„ trayed to her mortal enemy? Though theſe queſtions. 


can ſcarcely be anſwered to fatis{aCtion, they admit of 
„% alleviations. In the characters of mankind, ſome al- 


_* lowances muſt be made for their paſſions and frailties. 
The attention to intereſt, which paſſed through the 


« whole conduct of Marlborough, might ſuggeſt to his 
« prudence, to quit the fortunes of a man apparently 
_ «*qeftined for ruin. His ſpirit might induce him to op- 
„ poſe king Villiam; as the cold reſerve, neglect, and 
% averſion of that prince, might offend his pride. In this 


& ſtate of mind, his lordſhip could hardly ſeparate the in- 


a tereſt of the kingdom from that of the King: and he 


informed the French court of the expedition againſt 


« Breſt {in 1694 |, more with a deſign of being revenged 
% on William, than with « view to ſerve France at the ex- 
« pence of England,” Macpberſon. In the duchels of 
Mariborough's will, we are told, © that the duke (her grace 
Was ſure) left king James with great regret, at a time 

« when 1t is plain it was with hazard to himſelf; and if 
„ he had been like the patriots of the preſent times, he 


might have been all that an ambitious man could have 

„ hoped for, by aſliſting king James to ſettle popery in 
_ & Fugland.” We have already mentioned, p. 111, that Mr. 
Mallet was to have written the duke's hiſtory. It was in- 
tended by the ducheſs to have been performed jointly by 
Mr. Glover and Mr. Mallet, under the e e 


tion of lord Cheſter feld: but Mr. Glover reſigned the un— 


dertaking; and although it is probable that his colleague 8 
had the papers directed by the ducheſs delivered to 


kim, and it is certain was ſeveral years employed about 
the work, which, he informed the duke of Marlborough 


in a Dedication to his Poems, 1762, was fo far executed, 
that he hoped /oox: to preſent it to him; yet it is ſaid, at 
the time of Mr. Mallet's death, April 21, 1765, he had 


made hut {mall progreſs in it. See Dr. Maty's Memoirs 


of lord Chefterfielt, Sect. LV.,-The ducheſs died Sept. 18, 
5 


1744, in her 85th year, 


honkd © - 
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No! no! Such reſtleſs ſpirits as this writer, who, 
in the words of Mr. Dryden k, © fire that world 
“which they were ſent by preaching to warm;“ 
thoſe * Phaztons of mankind” abuſe the reputation 


* John Dryden was born at Aldwincle, in Northampton- 
ſhire, Aug. 9, 1621; was educated at Weſtminfler, under 
Dr. Buſby; and from thence elected, in 1650, te 7. rinity 
College, Cambridge. In 1668, he was appointed hiſto- 
riographer and poet laureat; which places he loſt at the 
Revolution, 1688: but his generous patron the carl of 
- Dorſet, out of his private eſtate, made up to him the loſs. 
of his penſion. He married the lady Elzabeth Howard, + 
daughter to the earl of Berkſhire; and died May 1, 1501. 
That he was at times diſtreſſed, appears from what Swift 
ſays of his Prefaces, vol. VII. p. 217. After having 

lived in exigency, he had a magnificent funeral beſtowed 
on him by the contribution of ſeveral perſons of quality. 
In one of the three prints prefixed to his “ Virgil,“ 8vo, 

Mr. Dryden is repreſented in a long and large wig. It 
was from his wearing ſuch a wig that the Dean compares 
him to a lady in a lobſter, voi. I. p. 156. That fo 
excellent a writer as Mr. Dryden, and one ſo nearly 
related to the author, ſhould be treated by him in the 
ſevere manner we frequently obſerve in the Dean's works, 
muſt be a matter of ſurprize to the Reader. At this diſ- 
tance of time, it may be difficult to aſſign the reaſon of it. 
The only one which has been given ſeems inſufficient to 
_ juſtify the acrimony with which he is mentioned. 
| We are informed that Dryden once expreſſed a great deal 
of contempt fora pretty large collection of Poems, written 


by the Author in his youth, of chat irregular ſpecies called —_ 


Pindariques, and of which there are ipectmens in the th 
volume. Theſe had been ſhewn to Dryden by a Book- 
| ſeller. They were afterward- deſtroyed; but whether 


| ewing to the opinion then given of them, or whether the 


Author was convinced of their want of merit, we are not 
tokl. Sec Swoi/t's EJay, p. 124. Me 


of 
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of the greateſt perſons, and do themſelves honouz 
at the expence of others, who, being equally igno- 
rant of many things, yet pretend to determine of al! 
the affairs of war and the cabinet; to enflame thc 
people, abuſe the miniſtry, and the queen through 
them; to trouble the waters, in hopes crowns and 
 mitres may be found floating on the ſurtace, and ready 
to fall to the ſhare of the boldeſt hand, _ e 
Me ſhall next conſider the“ ſcandalous manner of 
treatment“ the duke of Marlborough, as this writer 
tells us, “ has met with from the Examiner and his 
„ party;” for, he is ſenfible, the uſage he gave him 
was not wholly from himſelf,” How can he be 
ſenſible of that? For to this day it does not appear 
who the Examiner is, nor that he had inſtructions to 
talk of Craſſas, Catiline, or Anthony, That pen ſtill 
remains concealed ; neither rewards nor preſents have 
been given to any, that we can ſuppoſe was author of 
_ thoſe papers. Whoever he were, he has had the 
modeſty not to reveal himſelf, though his remarks 
were only againſt thoſe perſons whom the queen had 
thought fit to diſpenſe with from farther ſerving her ; 
the General excepted, as this writer would have us 
believe: but he is the ſatiriſt, who makes the appli- 
cation. Cannot a perſon treat of the exceſſive avarice 
and ſordid behaviour of Marcus Craſſus, but, becauſe 
the duke of Marlborough is known to be an extreme 
good huſband of his money, he muſt needs intend 
bis grace as a parallel? Indeed! Does this libeler 


think there is ſo near a reſemblance between them? 


Why, where then is the injuſtice ? To ſhew that there 
has been any, let him convince us that his grace 1s 
become generous, or leſs in love with riches; and the 
compariſon will ceaſe. But till then, though he were 
the conqueror of Europe, inſtead of Flanders, the 
people will be apt to deteſt a vice they are ſure to 


fuer 


— 


| ſuffer by ; regarding it as a counterpoize to the braveſt 
actions, or indeed the only motive to the pertormance 


of them: and where intereſt is ſuſpected to be the 
ſpur to glory, the reputation will always be leſs clear | 
and ſhining. As to the compariſon with Catiline, 1 


find not the leaſt ground for it; nor can it be fo in- 
tended, though the old Medley, with his unfair quo- 


tation, has charged it upon the Examiner, The paſ- 


ſage 1s in the Fourth Examiner I, to which I refer the 


Reader, which can never, I hope, be applicable to 
England; for, how ambitious ſoever a General may 


prove, a brave, true Eugliſb army cannot create either 


fear or danger of their becoming a mercenary army. 
But the author further tells us, the Examiner was 


4 pleaſed to make the civil compariſon of the duke 
« of Marlborough and his dutcheſs, to Authon and 
% Fulvia.”” What is there ſaid of Anthony vy is ſo little, 


that it is ſcarcely worth any body's taking it to them- 


felves, I am ſorry an author cannot introduce a figure, 


though in poetry, of an haughty, proud, wrathtul, 
and envious woman, but the application muſt be pre e- 
ſently made to his hand: as if there were no vices in 
hiſtory, but what could be paralleled in lite! In ſuch 
a caſe, I muſt ſay, as I did juſt betore in that " By 
Craſſus, with this addition, that ſurely there muſt be 
ſome ſort of reſemblance, or one's very friends would 


never dare to make the ready compariſon !_ 


Behold here, the utmoſt of that charge this author a 
has drawn up, of what has been done, by way of- 


mortification, to the duke of Ma, lborough! Alas! this 
is but one inſtance of the liberty of the preſs ; whereas 
the prejent. miniſtry. may complain of an hondred; 


n It is in the Forty- nth Examiner. This is an r 5 
tional proof (if it needed any) that Dr. Szvif? wrote as 


kar as Ne 45. Mrs. Manig began Ne 46; and calls Na 
49. the fee 1. | 
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but 
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but Heir heads arg too ſtrong to be ſhaken by ſuch. 
impotent blaits, or diſordered by every libeler's ma- 
lice. What clouds of pointleſs arrows, though ſent 
with a good will, have flown from the Otjerwator, 
the Review, and Mediey! how have great and mean 
geniuſes united, to aſperle ther conduct, and turn 
che managewent of the late perſons in power upon 
theje , Humourous, ſenſeleis ballads ; fooliſh parallels; 
the titles of Oxford and Mortimer m have been an 
_ ample field. Who but mult deſpiſe ſuch wretched 
wits? J could quote feveral others, if it were not 
reviving them from their obſcurity, or rather giving 
new life to thoſe ſtill-born, ſhapeleſs births, which 
but juſt appeared and periſhed. Nor do I remember 
any perſon to have fo far gloried in thoſe monſtrous. 
Productions, as to Own be! 16% A parent to them, but 
_ the ren wned Dr. Haren. The cloſe of his Fourth 
Leiter of the? Management of the War® is indeed 
very extraordinary; where he tells us, It they 
„ ſhould deſcribe the duke of Marlborough to: be a 
e ſhort, black, fattiſh, ill-ſhaped man, that loves to 
1 drink hard, never ſpeaks to be underſtood, is ex- 
& tremely rerengeful and ill-bred ; if they ſhould re- 
. preſent his mind to be a complication of all ill 
$ qualities, &c.” Here is more malice, though leſs 
Wit and truth, than any thing they accuſe in the Zx- 
aminer. In times of liberty and faction, we muſt 
expect that the beſt perſons will be libeled; the dif. 
ference lies in the ſkill of the libeler, One draws 
near the life; another muſt write the name under, or 
elſe we cannot underſtand: for, as yet I never met 
one perſon, that could find out who Dr. Hare deſigned, 
by his ſhort, black, Satiſh, il-ſhaped mam; though he 


m 806 ce The Lives | of Reger Mortimer and Robert | 


. Harley, 1711,” 


7 Sce above, P. 124. 


has 


as well as thoſe of the mind, TS | 
Thus far you ſee what little reaſon our author has to 
complain for the duke of Marlboroug lis hard uſage ; but 


he grows bolder, and, in juſt deipair of the continua- 
tion of a war from which he reaps ſo many advantages, 
attacks what (notwithſtanding the many refinements of 


ſome late patriots) I take ſtill to be an undoubted pre- 


rogative of the crown, the power of making peace and 
war. This author, treating the queen with as little 
conſideration as his patrons uſed to do, does not fo much 
as conſult her majeſty's wiſdom and inclination ; but 


| ſuppoſes, © no Brizifh parliament will ever be choſen 


« here, that will ratify an ill peace, or will not cruſh 


« the bold man who ſhall propoſe it.” This is like 
wbat he ſays, © That the time will come, when it will 


be as fate to ſpeak truth of the preſent miniſtry, as it 
is to bely the old.” What can one ſuppoſe from 
_ theſe threatenings ? They are ſuch as in wiſdom ſhould 
never be made, ſcarcely with an army to back them: 
did I not know the loyalty of ours, I ſhould fear, from 
our author's great intelligence, that they were in the 
| ſecret, to frighten the miniſtry and parliament from 
taking into confideration the unanimous withes and 
wants of our people, who have ſuſtained ſo long a war, 
to the ruin of their trade, and a vaſt expence of their 
blood and treaſure, upon ſuch diſintereſted views as ſure 
no people beſides ever did. We very weil know his 


25 reaſons, for providing peace ſnould not he made without 


| $pain?; yet, when all thoſe kingdoms and dependen- - 


o Though Marlborough ſhewed leſs apathy than was 
expected from his former character, his enemies furniſh- 
«,ed him with fufficient reaſons for his reſentment. The 
“ accuſation which ehiefly ruined his credit with the nation 
appears now to have been malicious and unjuſt. He 


Vor. I. 
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has ſo far exceeded the liberty the Examiner has taken, 
as to pretend to paint the very lineaments of the body, 
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cies were united to the Empire, the houſe of A4uſtri; 
was more terrible to Europe than the houſe of Bourbon 
has been ſince ; and a confederate war was then ſuc- 
ceſsfully carried on, as now, to fix the balance of power, 
Leet us but conſider what wonderful things this miniſtry 
has already done; let us enter into their character and 
capacity, their true love of their country, and ſincere 
endeavours for its welfare: and then may our hearts be 
at reſt; and conclude, that whatever peace they ſhall 
think fit to adviſe, it will be the beſt that they could ob- 


tain, for the ſafety of the church, the glory of their 


4 


ſovereign, and the eaſe and happineſs of her whole 
People. Let them that would oppoſe it confider how = 
many millions this one year's war hath coſt us, when 
all the great actions e bee by a great army, with a 
greater General at their head, hath been only gaining 


Was ſaid to have ſacrificed the war in Spain to his own ope- 
„ rations in Flanders, to gratify his ambition, and glut his 
inordinate avarice. His enemies in parliament, alluding 
« to the ſtrength of #he French barrier, made uſe of a vul- 
« gar phraſe, which made a great impreſſion on a people 
„ who were heartily tired of the war. They ſaid, That 
© to endeavour to ſubdue France, by attacking her firong 
towns on the fide of Flanders, was taking the bull by 
„ the horxs ; that, inſtead of expelling Philip the Fifth from 
Spain, the troops and treaſure of the confederates were 
„ thrown away on unimportant ſieges, and attacks upon 
« almoſt impregnable lines; that the prince of Savoy him- 
s ſelf, as he profited, like Marlborough, by hoſtilities in 


(4 Flanders, had contrived to unite with him in influcnc- 


et ing, through the penſionary Heinſius, the councils of 


_ « the States; and that all the three meant nothing, by the 


„% undecifive campaigns in Flanders, but to protract their 
« 0wn power, Which was likely to terminate with the 
«© war, There is nothing, however, more certain, than 
that to puſh France on the fide of Flanders, was the in- 
« fallible way of depriving the houſe of Bourbon of the 
« crown of Hain.“ Macpherſon. „„ 

| | LO SEO ER, 
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dne ſingle fortreſs ; an action ſo much gloried in, and 
fo far magnified, that we are made to think it is of 

equal importance to the moſt fortunate campaign 41 
Let us conſider how long we may be able to pay ſuch a 
price for ſo ſmall a conqueſt! I ſpeak only of our mo- 
ney; having learnt by good example not to value the 
blood of thoſe poor wretches that are yearly ſacrificed - 
in vaſt numbers, in trenches, and at the foot of walled 
towns, But ſay we were even at the gates of Paris, 
nay that Paris were ours, what allay would that be 
to our perſonal ſufferings at home? Let us look into 
} our Gazettes, for the number of bankrupts ; along the 
ſtreets of our metropolis, and obſerve but the decay of 
trade, the ſeveral ſhops ſhut up, and more in daily ap- 
prchenſion of failing. Let us remove ourſelves into 
the country, and ſee the penury of country-gentlemen 
with ſmall eſtates and numerous families, that pay in 
ſuch large proportions to the war; and there let us eu- 
quire how acceptable, nay how indiſpenſable, peace is 
to their further ſubſiſting. True! there is {till a great 
deal of money in England : but in whoſe hands? Thoſe. 
who have had the management of ſuch prodigious ſums _ 
as have been given theſe laſt three-and-twenty ycars, 
on pretence of carrying on the war. Kaquire what | 
ſums the late lord treaſurer v left the Exchequer, and 
what immenſe debts in the navy and elſewhere : how _ 
the funds were all anticipated or loaded. Obſerve but 
what induſtry hath been uſed, that the late party 
\ ſhould part with none of their vaſt wealth to aſſiſt the 
_ preſent exigency ; and then let us wonder at the wiſ- 
dom and conduct of that miniſtry, which has been able 
to wade through all theſe difficulties, reſtore credit, and 


4 See, in particular, an elaborate account of the whole 
ſiege, in a Letter from an Officer of the Confederate Army 
before Bouchain to his Friend at The Hague, in Boyer's 
) d oo. 
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uphold the armies abroad: and can we doubt, after 
this, of their entering into the true intereſts of the 
nation, or diſpute the peace they ſhall think fit to ad- 
viſe the queen to make? How can our malicious author 
ſay, That it will be a ſevere mortification for ſo great 
sand ſucceſsful a general, to ſee the fruits of viftories 
4 thrown all away at once, by a ſhameful and ſcanda- 
“ lous peace; after a war of nine years, carried on with 
continued ſucceſſes, greater than have been known in 
„ ſtory ? And how grievous mult it be to him, to have 
„ no footſtep remain, except the building at Wood/ect, 
of all the great advantages which he has obtained 
« for the queen and the Br:ti/þ nation, againſt their 
dangerous enemy; and conſequently of his own 
c extraordinary merit to her majeſty and his country?“ 
| No! are they about to take the Garter from him * to 
un- prince, un dale him? to confiſcate all his large pol- 
ſeſſions, except WoodPock ? thoſe vaſt ſums in the banks 
of Venice, Genoa, and Amſterdam * ? his ſtately move- 
ables, valuable paintings, coſtly jewels, and, in a word, 
_ thoſe immenſe riches which himſelf and his lady (as 
good an accomptant as ſhe is) do not yet know the ex- 
dent of? Are all theſe, I ſay, to be reſumed, and nothing 
remaining but wat edifice or nemento of a ſubject's am- 
bition, the ſtately walls of Blenbeim, built whilſt his 
_ gracious benefactreſs is contented to take up her reſi- 
dience in an old patched-up palace, during the burthen 
of a heavy war, without once deſiring to re-build 
Whitehall, till by the bleſſing of peace her ſubjects ſhall 
be capacitated to undergo the neceſſary taxes? I am 


2 Beſides the precarious titles of the two former of theſe . 
banks, they gave but 3 per cent. intereſt at that time; when 
8, 9, or 10 per cent. was common in England. This 
proves either that the duke was not ſo extremely good a 
% huſband of his money,” as he is above ſuppoſed to be, 

or that he was deſirous of ſecuring a fund abroad, in caſe 
„) aſhamed 


7 


_ exaggerate his mortifications, It is the misfortune of 


the times, that we cannot explain to our own people 
the occalion we have for a peace, without letting our 
enemies into our neceflities, by which they may rite in 


their demands, Could there be a poll made, and voices 


collected from houſe to houſe, we ſhould quickly ſee 
how unanimous our people are for a peace; thoſe ex- 

cepted, who either gain by the war, or, concealing their 
hoards, pay but ſmall proportions towards it; an art 


well known and practiſed in this great city, where 8 


perſon worth many thouſands ſhall get himſelf rated at 
but one, two, or three hundred pounds ſtock ; whilſt 
the poor landed man is forced to pay to the extent, 
eſtate is known, and accordingly va- 


becauſe his 


+ I conclude : I think, in the hands we are in, we 
need not diſpute our ſafety; and if, as this author 


would inſinuate, even a /eþarate peace ſhould be intend- 


ed by ſome of our allies, after the example of odr wiſe 
_ neighbours the Dutch at the treaty of Nimeguen, the 
generality of the people will be ęaſily brought to agres 
that it is better than no peace at all. They know that 
our miniſtry are ſo well acquainted with the true inte- 
reſt of the nation, and are ſo tender of its welfare, that 
they will not conſent to take one ſtep in this affair, but 
{ What makes for the glory of the queen, and the happi- 


_ neſs of her ſubjects, 


DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. r6g 
aſhamed to enumerate thoſe obligations the duke has to 
his queen and country, whilſt he has ſuch wretched and 
ungratetul advocates, who beilow his uneaſineſs, and 
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IA ELAT 1 0 N 
OF THE. SEVERAL. 
; FACT S AND cn STAN CES 
10 1 ND TY M U LT 


on Novenars 17, 1777, 


| QUEEN ELIZABETH BIRTH- DAY *: 


. | Gathered 1 Authentic 8 5 
AND PUBLISHED 


For the temen of all true La of our | - 
Conſtitution 1 in Church and State. 


Firſt ated 1 171 on, 


re This is Dom El:zabeth's n uſually 
©& kept in this town by prentices, & . But the Whigs 
«© deſigned a mighty proceſſion by midnight; and had 
c laid out a thouſand pounds, to dreſs up the Pope, 
“ Devil, Cardinals, Sachewerell, &c. and carry them 1 
& with torches about and burn them. They did it by 
„ contribution. Garth gave five guineas, But they 
„ were ſeized laſt night by order from the Secretar Ye 
Journal. to Stella, Now. 17, 1711. 


I am told, the owners are fo impudent that they 

* intend to replevy them by law. I am aſſured that 
* the figure of the Devil is made as like Lord I reafurer 5 

« as they could,” Ibid. Nov. 19. 


Il faw to-day the Pope, the Devil, and the other 
figures of Cardinals, &c. fiiteen in all, which have 
made ſuch a noiſe. I have put an under-ſtrapper 
& upon writing a twopenny pamphlet, to give an ac- 
count of the whole deſign,” Ibid. Nov. 26, 


„Upon the duke's laſt return from Flanders, he had 
red his arrival in town (whether by accident or 
otherwiſe) upon the 17th of November, called queen 

Elizabeth's day, when great numbers of his creatures 
and admirers had thought fit to revive an old ceremo= 
ny among the rabble, of burning the pope in effigy ; 

for the performance of which with more ſolemnity, 
they had made extraordinary preparations. From 


the ſeveral circumſtances of the expence of this in- 


tended pageantry, and of the perſons who promoted 
it, the court, apprehenfive of a deſign to inflame the 
common people, thought fit to order, that the ſeveral _ 
figures ſhould be ſeized as popiſh trinkets, and 
guards were ordered to patrole, for preventing any 
__ tumultuous aſſemblies Whether this frolick were 
only intended as an affront to the court, or whe- 
tber it had a deeper meaning, I muſt leave unde- 
termined,” * 2 ory 9.2 Four 12 Tir, XV, 79 
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A T RUE 


| RELATION, 6 


STIR, e e 
: 1 AM very ſorry ſo troubleſome a companion as the 
4 gout delays the pleaſure I expected by your conver- 
ſation in town. You deſire to know the truth of what 
you call © a ridiculous ſtory,” inſerted in Dyer's _ 
Letter“ and * The Poſt-boy b,“ concerning the figures 1 | 
that were ſeized in Drury-Lane, and ſeemed only de- 
honed for the diverfion of the mob, to rouze their old 
_ antipathy to Popery, and create a new averſion in them | 
to the Pretender. If, indeed, this had been their oni, 
Intent, g reflections would be reaſonable, and your _ | 
compaſſion pardonable. It is an odd fort of good-na- 
ture, to grieve at the rabble's being diſappointed of their 1 | 
| 
| 


ſport, or, as you pleaſe to term it, of“ what would 
for the time being have certainly made them very Y f 
„ happy.” But, Sir, you will not fail to change your [ 
opinion, when I ſhall tell you, that there was never a _ 


2 A news-paper of that time, which, according to Mr. 

Addiſon, was entitled to little credit. Honeſt Vellum, in 

„ 'Fhe Drummer,” Act II. Scene I. cannot but believe 

his maſter is living. (amongſt other reaſons) “ becauſe the 

„ news of his death was firft publiſhed in Dyer's Letter.” 

See alfo Tatler, No 18; and Spectator, No 457, | 
e Þ By Abel Roper. See above, p.48%, 
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blacker deſign formed, unleſs it were blowing up the 
arliament-houſe. No mortal can foreſee what might 
have been the ill effects, if it had once come to execu- 
tion. We are well affured, that, under pretence of 
cuſſom and zeal, and what they call an znocent diverſion, 
lurked a dangerous conſpiracy : for whoever gocs 
about to diſturb the public peace and tranquility muſt 
needs be enemies to the queen and her government. 
You have been informed of the ſurprizing genero- 
"ity and fit of houſe-keeping the German Princeſs © has 
been guilty of this ſummer, at her country-ſeat, in di- 
rect contradiction to her former thrifty management; 
vet, to do her juſtice, ſhe is not ſo parſimonious as her 
Lord, nor ſets half that value upon a guinea : though 
her dexterity in gettiag be as great as his, he out-does | 
her in preſerving. She has had a wonderful addreſs in 
- tome things; witneſs the known ſtory of the diamond dl, 
which 5 


e ＋T ke Engliſh General, the duke of e was 
made more haughty than before, by the compliment, for 
it was little more, which was made him by the Empe- 
ror, of creating him A PRINCE OF THE EMPIRE, by 
the title of Mildenbeim, a little principality in the claim of 
the Houſe of Bavaria, and which that General could not 
be ignorant (though perhaps the title ſent that circumſtance 
| from his head) muſt be rendered again at a peace, when 

ever it thould come to be treated of. Meſnager. | 
4 Though this be now forgotten, Dr. Sevift has perpe- 
tuated another Diamond ſtory to the lady's honour : Lord 
* 'Treaſurer ſhewed us a ſmall picture, enameled work, 
« andfet in gold, worth about twenty pounds; a picture, 
mean, of the queen, which ſhe gave to the ducheſs of 
„Marlborough, ſet it diamonds, When the ducheſs was 
« leaving England, ſhe took off all the diamonds, and 
« gave the picture to one Mrs Higgins (an old intriguing 
« Woman, whom every body knows), bidding her make 


„ the beſt of it ſhe could. Lord Treaſurer ſent to Mrs. 5 


RT N for this en and Sale her one hundred 
. e 66 pom 
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which is as great an inſtance of good management on 
her ſide, as my Lord's making one ſuit of cloaths ſerve 
three ſets of buttons can be of his frugality. She ſcems 
to have forgotten, or rather out-lived, all the ſofter 
paſſions, thoſe beautiful blemiſhes for which they are 
often pitied by eur ſex, but never really hated. Wrath, 


ill. nature, ſpleen, and revenge, are thoſe with whom her 
ladyſhip has been in league tor many months: ſhe has 


even fallen into the common weakneſs of unfortunate 
women, who have recourſe to filly fellows called con- 


jurers; or perhaps, in imitation of her mother ©, her 


ladyſhip wanted a wery 4v/#ch ; ſhe would give any 


D 


thing to converſe with a real avizch ; at laſt ſhe took up 
with a awv/zard, an ignorant creature, who pretends to 
deal with the ſtars, and, by correſponding with thief- 
_ catchers, helps people to their goods, when they have 

been ſtolen. To pleaſe her highneſs, he revived an 
old cheat, of making an image like the perſon ſne moſt 


hated; upon which image he would ſo far work by 


enchantment, that he it repreſented, from that mo- 

ment ſhould grow diſtempered, and languiſh out his 

ort life in divers ſorts of pains. Since the ww/zard was 
taken into the lady's pay, a certain great man has hap- 
pened to be indiſpoſed; by which means ſhe remains 


„ pounds for it. Was ever ſuch an ungrateful beaſt is 
e that ducheſs ? or did you ever hear ſuch a ſtory ? I ſup- 


e poſe the Whigs will not believe it. Pray try them. 


„She takes off the diamonds, and gives away the picture 
_ © to an inſignificant woman, as a thing of no conſequence; 
and gives it her to ſell, like a piece of old-faſhioned 


e plate. Journal to Stella, April 11, 1713. 


This lady was ſuppoſed to be the heroine in the © Sto- 

„ ry of the St. Alban's Ghoſt,” reprinted in the works of 
Dr. Vagſtaſfe.—If we may credit a ſtory in the Atalantis, 
vol. I. p. 39, Mrs. Jennings is ſuppoſed to have“ known 


4 more than the common race of mortals, and to have 
„ foretold the ſurprizing riſe of her ſon-in-law,” 


very 
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very well ſatisfied with the experiment, and imagines 
this accident to be owing to the force of her enchant- 
ment, from which ſhe promiſes herſelf ſtill greater 
events. Though we laugh at the folly, we cannot 
but remark the malice of the attempt. N 
On Friday the ſixteenth of November, the heads f of 
the party met at the New Palace, where the late Yice- 
ray recounted to them the happy diſpoſition of affairs; 
and concluded, © That, notwithſtanding all their miſ- 
ens yo nn op 1 0 “ fortunes 


f Theſe were, according to the publications of the time, 
the duke of Grafton, the earl of Godolphin, Dr. Garihb, 
the duke of Somerſet, the earl of Sunderland, lord Somers, 
the earl of Wharton, and lord Halifax, all members of 
the famous Kit-Cat Club ; to which the duke of Marl- 
Borough alſo belonged. See © Political State, Nowem- 
Ger, 1711. EL on | 
g #s Thomas Wharton lord Wharton was appointed by 
King William comptroller of the houſchold, juſtice in 
Eyre South of Trent, and lord lieutenant of Oxford/bire ; 
created viſcount Winchendon and earl of Wharton, Dec. 23, 
1706; appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, Now. 25, 
1708; lord privy cal, Sept. 24, 1714; and, Dec. 24, 
marquis of Wharton and Malmſbury in England, and ear! 
of Rathfarnham and marquis of Catberlougb, in Ireland. 
He died April 12, 1715. See his character, vol. XIII. p. 
260, XV. p. 22. He is one of the completeſt gentle- 
„ men in Hog lend: hath a very clear underſtanding, and 
„ manly expreſſion, with abundance of wit,” Macky,— 


The moſt univerſal villain ® Fever ſaw.” Swirr, Ms. 


* This nobleman, though poflefling diſtinguiſhed ta- 
 «& Jents, had been uniformly obnoxious to the virtuous of 
„„ both parties, on account of an abandoned profligacy of 
&« principle, which he was at no pains to conceal from the 
4 world. In a contempt of all religions, he made an idle 
parade of infidelity. Impatient of reſtraint of any 
 # Kind, he ayowed himſelf the enemy of all government. 
To be connected with a party was neceſſary, in a country 

oo e pane © OO 


* We fhall, in another place, endeavour to account for our 
_ Author's animoſity, See Index, article Whartym 
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& fortunes, they had till to-morrow for it.” This 
perſon, who has ſo often boaſted himſelf upon his ta- 


lent for z2/chief, invention, lying, and making a certain 
Lillibullero Song ®, with which, if you will believe him- 
ſelf, he ſung a deluded Prince out of Three Kingdoms, 
was reſolved to try if, by the cry of © No Peace, 
High Church, Popery, and the Pretender,” he 


could halloo another in. There were ſeveral ferres 


_ dreſſed up; fifteen of them were found in an empty 
| houſe in Drumy- Lane; the Pope, the Pretender, and the 
 Dewil, ſeated under a fate, whereof the canopy was 
ſcarlet ſtuff trimmed with deep ſilver fringe ; the Pope 
was as fine as a Pope need to be the Devil; as terrible; 
the Pretender habited in ſcarlet laced with filyer, a full, 


de where preferment was gained, like victories, by the force 


“ of numbers. He adhered, therefore, to the Whigs, as a 


Aline more ſuitable for the exertion of his talents, In 
& the management of mobs, in the tumults of elections, in 


_ & reconciling the inconfiderate and ſanguine to his views 


„ hy baits of profligate pleaſures, the carl of Wharton had | 
„no equal. In his exhibitions in the houſe of lords, he 
“ poſſeſſed a ready, rather than a ſolid eloquence. His 
„imagination was quick, his ſatire poignant, his wit 


4 fertile but coarſe. He often ſpoke what are familiarly 


„ called GOOD THINGs, as he was afraid of ſaying no- 

“ thing that was bad. Having acquired the reputation of 

a wit, he endeavoured to ſupport it on every occaſion ; 
ee and, with an incontinence ſuitable to thoſe who graſp 
“ at fame in that way, frequently ſacrificed his beſt friends 

© to a joke, He was, however, fo uſeful to his party, 

t“ that he was encouraged even by the graver heads of the 


« Whigs; and thus, with talents which could ſcarce gain 


„ him bread in any other line, he became conſiderable in 


* politics. To repair his fortune, which he had ſquan- 


« dered, he alledged, in the ſervice of the party, he was 


Was rather for want of time than aſliduitys” Macpherſon. 


k Printed in Dr. Percy's © Religues ot antient Poetry,” 


_ «ſent to Ireland; and if his purpoſe was not anſwered, it 


— 
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fair, long perriwig, and a hat and feather, They had 
all white gloves, not excepting the very Devils; which 
whether quite ſo proper, I leave to the learned. This 
machine was deſigned to be borne upon mens ſhoulders ; 
the long trains dependant from the Fgures were to con- 
_ ceal thoſe that carried them. Six Devils were to ap- 
pear as drawing the chariot, to be followed by four 
Cardinals, in fine proper habits ; four Jgſuits, and four 
Franciſcan Friars, each with a pair of white gloves on, 
a pair of beads, and a flaming, or, if you pleaſe, a 
bloody faulchion in their hands, Pray judge, if ſuch a 
parade ſhould at any time appear, without the proper 
diſpoſition of lights, &c. as was here intended; do you 
not believe it would be a ſufficient call to the multi- 
tude; and that they would never forſake it till their 
curioſity had been ſatisfied to the full? Any man in 
his ſenſes may find this was a deliberate as well as a 
great ex pence. To prepare mens minds for ſedition, 
one Stoughton's ſermon i (which was burnt by the 
common hangman in Jreland, by order of the houſe of 
lords) preached at Sr. Patrick's in Dublin, and printed 
there, was that very week reprinted here, and handed 
about with extreme diligence: and, to fill the people 
wich falſe fear and terror, they had ſome days before 
reported that the queen was dangerouſly ill of the gout 
in her ſtomach and bowels. The very day of the de- 
figned proceſſion, it was whiſpered upon The Exchange, 
and all over the city, that ſhe was dead. A ventlewo- 
man that makes wax-work declares, $** that, ſome time 
e before, certain perſons of quality, as ſhe judged, 
„ who called one another Sir Harry, Sir Jobn, Sir 


i This ſermon was firſt preached at Chri/t Church, Dub- 
lin, Jau. 30, 1705-6; and was burnt by the common 
haugman, Nov. 9, 1711. See Abp. King's account of it, 
Vol. XIX. p. 29. 108.—“ A bold opinion (fays Swift on 
4 that occalion) is a ſhort, eaſy way to merit, and very 

« neceflary for thoſe who have no other.“ . 

Me ey rd or mn gr wo oro pgns Meyer, * James, 
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* James, &c. came to her houſe, and beſpoke ſeveral 
* wax-work figures, one for a lady ; they agreed to 
&* her price, paid half in hand, and the reſt when = 
e they fetched them away.” Theſe figures are not „ 
yet taken. One was deſigned to repreſent the Lord 
Treaſurer, the lady Mrs, Maſbam, and the reſt che 
other great officers of the court, with Dr. Sacheverell, 
which the work- woman was ordered to make as like | 
his picture as poſſibly ſhe could, A certain lady, re- ll 
nowned for beauty k, at the Princeſs's palace, defired 

that ſhe might have the dreſſing- up of the young, hand- = 
ſome ſtateſman, whoſe bright parts are fo terrible to the F: 
enemies of his country; in order to it, ſhe propoſed 1 
borrowing from the Play-houſe Z/op's large white L 
 borſe-hair perrizvig, Her Lord ® furniſhed out the reſt | 


k Lady Mary Churchill, youngeſt daughter of John duke . 
of Marlborough, married to John the ſecond duke of Mon- 
tague and marquis Monthermer. The ducheſs and her ſiſters 


lady Sunderland and lady Rialton ſeem to have been much 1 | 
admired by the Poets. They are all celebrated by Old- | bt 
worth in © The Britiſb Court ;” and, if we may truſt to 1 


their portraits now at Althrop, they were indeed uncom- 
monly beautiful. —Archdeacon Daniel, in his “ Brita 
„ Warrior,“ written in honour of their noble father, tells us,, 4 
„A bright Monthermer claims a Titias's hand, | 5 | 
„ And Angelo ſhould paint a Sunderland.” _ 
Dr. Swift ſays, vol, XIV. p. 2811. 75 
„„ M Bora middie-aged charmer, 
4 Stella may vye with your Monthermer T 
| Lady Monthermer is alſo celebrated in a poem by Mr. 
8 ; Mohrwaring Works, p. 53.—And Mr. Chute publiſhed 
k * Beauty and Virtue, a Poem, on the Death of the Coun- 
JJ T_T ERIE TT: 5 
I Mr. Secretary Sf. John. See above, p. 13. 
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| m John the ſecond duke of Montague ſucceedeed his 

8 Father, March 2, 109-10, in his titles and eſtate, and alia | 

E in the office of maſter of the great wardrobe. He was aſter- | 

ward appointed maſter of the ordnance ; and died uh & _ | 
1749. 1 | 1 
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of the materials from the queen's wardrobe. No won- 


der he ſhould be an enemy to peace, when his father 


gains ſo much by the continuance of the war ; nor that 
a certain young ducheſs was ſo eager to have him go 
in diſguiſe with the /cergy, when his abſence was 


convenient ! 


Further to convince you that this was a premeditated 
deſign, and carried on 1n all its torms, proper perſons 
had been buſy before-hand, to ſecure a thouſand mob, 
to carry lights at this goodly proceſſion. One of theſe 
agents came to a victualing-houſe in Clare-Market ; he 
called for drink and the maſter of the houſe, of whom 
he enquired, „if he could procure him forty ſtout 


« teilows to carry flambeaux on Saturday the 17th in- 
* itant, to meet there at one o'clock? They ſhould 


e“ have a crown apiece in hand; and whatever they 
“ drank till five, he would be there to ſee diſcharged,” 


At ſuch a propoſal, mine hoſt pricked up his ears; and 


told his Honour, + His Honour need not fear but that 
* he might have as many as his Honour pleaſed, at 
& that price.” Accordingly he fetched - in ſeveral from 


the market, butchers, tripemen, poutterers prentices, Who 


joyfully liſted themſelves againſt the day, becauſe it 


was to be a holiday, and they ſhould not ſtand in need 
of their maſters leave; for, on © Queen Beſ's day,” 


they ſaid, „“ they always went out of courſe,” The 


landlord promiſed to make up the complement by the 
appointed time, with honeſt lads, who would be glad 


to get their bellies full of drink, and a crown apiece, in 
an honeſt way, All was agreed upon; the gentleman 


paid the reckoning, which came to a confiderable ſum 


in beer and brandy for his mob, and departed with aſſu - 
rances of being there at one o'clock to meet his Myrmi- 


dos ; but the matter being diſcovered, he has not been 
heard of fince, to the great diſappointment of the good 
man and the people he had engaged. The like was done 


in ſeveral other parts of the town. They had ſecured 
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to the number, as I told you, of one thouſand perſons 
who were ſo hired to carry lights, though they knew 
not to what end, doubtleſs for a burial, among whom. 


were many of the very foot-guards. Drinking from 
one to five, it is plain they were to have been made 
drunk, the better to qualify them for what miſchief was 


deſigned by their proper leaders. The Viceroy, with 


ſome others of as good and two or three of better 


rank than himſelf, were reſolved to act in diſguiſe; the 


Vicergy like a ſeaman, in which he hoped to out da 
Maſſaniello of Naples, whoſe fame he very much envies 
for the mighty miſchief he occaſioned. His buſy head 
was the firit inventor of the deſign ; and he would take 
it very ill if he were robbed of the glory. He had 
lately proved the power of an accidental mob, and there- 
fore hoped much better from a premeditated one: he 
did not doubt inflaming them to his wiſh by the noiſe 
of Popery and the Pretender, by which they would be 
put into a humour to burn even Dr. Sacheverel] and the 
other Nies. At their ſeveral bonfires, where the pa= 
rade was to make a ſtand, the preliminary articles were 
to be throw in, with a cry of No Peace ;” and proper 
meſſengers were to come Fer as if like to break 

their necks, their horſes all in a foam, who fhould cry 
out, „ The Queen, the Queen, was dead at Hamptons 
Court. At the ſame time the duke of Marlborough 
was to make his entry through Aldgate, where he was 
to be met with the cry of Victory, Bouchain, the 

© Lines, No Peace, No Peace.” It matters had once 
come to this paſs, I do not ſee what could have hinder- 

ed the leaders from doing all the miſchief they defired, 

from exalting and pulling down whom they pleaſed, _ 
nor from executing, during the rage of the people, pre- 
poſleſſed, as they would be, with the news of the 
Queen's death, whatever violence, injuſtice, and 
cruelty, they ſhould think fit. They had reſolved 
before, what houſes ſhould be burnt, They were to 
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begin with one in EH Street, where the Commiſſioners 


of Accompts meet; from whence a late diſcovery has 
been made, of vaſt ſums annually received by a great 
man, for his permiffion to ſerve the army with bread m. 


They ſaid, Harley ſhould have better luck than they 


„ expected, if he eſcaped De Witting ®; they would ſet 
„ people to watch him all that day, that they might 
% know where to find him when they had occaſion,” 


And truly who can anſwer for the conſequence of ſuch 
a tumolt, the rage of a mad drunken populace, fo- 
mented by ſuch incendiaries (for the whole party, to a 
man, were engaged to be there)? I do not fee how 


the city could have eſcaped deſtruction. There were 


many to kindle fires, none to put them out. The 


Spetator, who ought to be but a looker-on, was to have 


been an aſſiſtant, that, ſecing London in a flame, he 
might have an opportumty to paint after the life, and 


remark the behaviour of the people in the ruin of their 


country, fo to have made a diverting Spectator. Bur I 


cannot but look up to God Almighty with praiſe for 


our deliverance, and really think we have very much 
need of a thankſgiving ; for, in all probability, the 


n See the particulars of this tranſaction, vol. XV. p. 


138. In the Journals of the houſe of commons, vol.“ 
XVII. p. 15, the report of the commiſſioners is printed, 
in ͤ which is included the general's juſtification of a condu&: 
to which our great Satyriſt alluded in the following 
„ Þnes:: % % /// RU Fog Dorpo 3 


& Triumphant leaders, at an army's head, | 


. 


„ Hemm'd round with glories, pilfer cloth or bread 
„As meanly plunder, as they bravely fought; 
_« Now fave a kingdom, and now fave a groat.” _ 
Moral Eflays, Ep. i. in the old editions. 
n The penſioner De Wit and his brother Cornelius were 


"ES. 


torn to-pteces by, an outrageous mob, Aug. 10, 102. A 
„ thouſand hand, ſays Mr. Hume, vied with each 


& other, who thould be firſt imbrued in their blood.“ 
e N miſchief. 
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miſchief had been #niwer/al and irremed; able, TI trem- 
ble to think what lengths they would have gone : 1 
dare not ſo much as imagine it. They had taken 
5 Maſſanicllos inſurrection lor a precedent ; by which 
2 who were not directly of their own par- 25 had ſuffered, 
23 may be gathered from what we know of their nature, 
oy by what is already diſcovered, though there is 
| doubtleſs a oreat dt a] more behind. As ſoon as the fi- 
gures were ſeized, they difpatched away a meſſenger 
expreſs to the place where i it was known the duke in- 
tended to land, to tell him he might now take his own 
time; there was no occaſion 4 tor his being on the 
* ſeventeenth inſtant, by ſeven at night, at Ald. rats | 
and fo he lay that night five miles ſhort Ot the 
town. 
However the Ficeroy may value himſelf upon this 
deſign, he ſeems but to have copied my 10 rd Shafteſs 


OM The duke Was foon after entirely. out of favour at 
court. On Sunday, December Zo, the Queen in council 
thought fit to diſmifs him from ell his employments. * 
appears by Mr. Macpher/on, that, „Ihe duke having his 
& commiffion under the great foal, the order of tlic Queen 
% was not ſufficient to diſſolve his power, His friends ad- 
„ yiied him to allemble, by his authority as General, alt 
„the troops in London, in the d lifferent ſquarcs, ai: to | 
„e take poſſeſſion of St. James's, and rhe perſon of the 
% Queen. Oxford, apprized of this e ſudd ealy 


e called-together the cabinet-council. Though he proba- 


« bly concealed his intelligence to prevent their fears, he 
% told them of the neceſhty of lupe rſeding Marlborough 
e under the great ſeal. This buſineſs was {von diſpatched. 

„ His diſmillion, in form, was ſent to the duke. Theearl 
= nf e no ſtranger to the character of Marlborough, 
«© knew that he would not act againſt law, by aſſembling 
the troops. The natu1 al diffidence of his diſpoſition 

* Had made him unfit for enterprizes of danger, in a degree 
% that furniſhed his enemies Wich juſinuations aga ain{t bis | 

ec perſonal courage.“ | 
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Bury? in 1679, on the ſame anniverſary 9%, It is wel! 
known, by the favour of the mob, they hoped then to 


P Sir Antbony Aſbley Cooter, born about 1615, created 

baron A#ley, April 20, 1661. He ſoon after was chancel- 
lor and under-treafurer of the exchequer z one of the com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury in May 1667; created lord 
Cooper and earl of Shaftesbury, April 3, 1672; and ap- 
pointed lord chancellor. The ſeals were taken from him, 
for his violent oppoſition to the duke of Torf. He was 


however appointed preſident of the council, in April 1679; 


but, continuing his oppoſition to the duke, was again laid 
aſide in March, 1679-80, and became exceedingly popular 
among the Preſbyterians and Republicans. His enemies 
rendering him ſuſpected of a plot, he retired into Holland; 
where he died, Fan. 22, 1682-3, —His great talents, and 
exact knowledge of men and things, contributed to render 
him one of the firſt characters of his age. But the violence 
cf {as paſhons, and the flexibility of his principles, prompt- 
ed him co act very different and even contrary parts. When 
we conſider him as fitting in the higheſt tribunal in the 
kingdom, explaining and correcting the laws, detecting 
frauds, and exerting all the powers of his eloquence on the 
ſide of juſtice ; we admire the able lawyer, the command- 
ing orator, and the upright judge. But when he enters 
into all the iniquitous meaſures of the Cabal; when he 
_ proſtitutes his eloquence to enflaye his country, and becomes 
the factious leader and the popular incendiary ; we regard 
him with an equal mixture of horror and regret. His 
friend Mr. Locke tells us, © That the good of his country 
„Was what he ſteered his councils and actions by, throueg iz 
c the whole courſe of his life.“ See Granger, vol. III. 
4 See a curious account of it in “ London's defiance to 
& Rome, a perfect narrative of the magnificent proceſſion, 
& and ſolemn burning of the Pope, at Temple Bar, Nov. 
„„ 17th, 1679, being tlie coronation-day of the never-to- 
e be- forgotten princeſs, queen Elizabeth With a de- 


6 ſcription of the order, rich habits, extraordinary fire- _ 


& works, ſongs, and general triumphs, attending that il- 
4. Juſtrious ceremory, 1679. Folie. 
: „ . have 
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have made the duke of Monnuht King, who was 
planted at Sir Thomas Fow!s's at Temple Dar, to wait 
the event; whilſt the reſt of the great men of his party 
were over the way at Henry the Eighth's tavern, King 
Charles had been perſuaded to come to Sir Francs 
(Child s, to fee the proceſſion; but before it began, he 


bad private notice given him to retire, for tear of 


What mitchief the mob might be wrought up to. He 
did io; which ruined the deſign they had, to ſeize on 
his erſon, and proclaim the Duke King. This was 
the cheme Hur modern politicians went upon. One of 
them was heard to fay, They muſt have more di- 
e verſions than one, i. e. burning, for the good people 
of London; ſince the mob loved to creates, as well 
6 as deſtroy,” VVV 
By this time, I do not doubt, Sir, but you are tho- 
roughly convinced of the innocence of this intended 
pfroceſſion; which they publicly avow, and tell the mi- 
niſtry they are welcome to make what they can of it; 
knowing themſelves ſafe by having only intended, not 
acted the miſchief; if it had once come to Hat, they 
would have been ſo far above the fear of puniſhment 
for their own crimes, as to become executioners of the 
inngcent. 3333 anos mnys obs 
Truly, I think, the malice of that party is immortal, 
| fince not to be ſatiated with twenty-three years plunder, 


the blood of fo many wretches, nor the immenſe debt 


with which they have burthened us. Through the 
unexampled goodneſs of the Queen, and the lenity of 
the other parts of the /rg//lature, they are ſultered to ſit 
down unmoleſted, to baſk and revel in that wealth they 
have ſo unjuſtly acquired: yet they purſue their prin- 


Jaume, Scot, duke of Monmouth and Buccleugb, 
earl of Doncaſter and Dalkeith, baron of Tindale, &c. in 
1663. Ile Was attainted by act of Parliament; and be- 

headed on Togbęr-Hill, Fu 15, 1683. „„ 
Make a king. MAN LET. „„ 
5 —— —— — ciples 
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cip'es with unwearied induſtry, club their avi, gong, 
Holes, towards reſtoring their party to that powe: 
trom whence they are falle n; which ſince they find 
fo. difficult, they take care, by all methods, to diſturb 
and vilify thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of it. Peace 15 
fuch a bitter pill, they know not how to ſwallow : tc 
porſon the prople againſt it, they try oy nail, and 
have at laſt hit of one they think Will go; and that they 
Grice to the head. They cry, No peace,” till the 
trade of our own nation be entirely given up to our 
neighbours. Thus. they would carry on the public 
good of Europe, at the expence of our private deſtruc- 
tion. [hey ery, * Our trade will be ruined, if the 
& Han lib 22 Tadies remain to a fon of France; 
though the death of his father may cauſe Philip to for- 
get his Lirth and country, which he left to young. 
After the deceaſe of his grandfather, he will be only the 
brother of a haughty Tough-natured king, who in all 
| probability May give bim many occalions tO become | 
_ Every day more and moe a Spaniard, | 
Ihey do not allow ihe Dauphin's or the E mperor's | 
death to have made an alteration in affairs, and confive 
all things to the ſupine temper of the Aria, Princes; 
from whence they conclude, there can be no danger! in 
: truſting balf Europe to the eaſy unactive l ande of ſuch 
an Emperor. But may not another Charles the Filth 
arife ? another Ph/up the Second? who, though not 
_ poſiviled of the Auſtrian territories, gave more trouble 5 
and terror to Eg laud, than ever ſhe felt from Trance; 
inſomuch as, had not tbe ſeas and winds fought our 
battles, their 71wzncible armada had certainly bro ught 
vpon us flavery and a Pop/h Queen! Neither is it a 
new thing for Princes to improve; as well as de; OHerales 
Power generally brings a change of temper, Philip de 
_ Comes tells us, That the great duke of Bur gundy, 
zn his youth, hated the thoughts of war, and the 
5 t uigue oo the e field. er he had fought and gained 


| 80 ond 
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* ane battle, he loved nothing elſe, and could never 


be eaſy in peace; but led all his life in war, and at 
„ length died in it; for want of other enemies, 
« fighting againſt the poor barren Sroiſſers, who were 


te poſſeſſed of nothing worth contending for.“ 


But it is not reaſon, or even facts, that can ſubdue 
this /ubborn party. They bear down all by noiſe and 
miſrepreſentation. They are, but will not ſeem, con- 
vinced ; and make it their buſineſs to prevent others 
from being ſo. If they can but rail and raife a cla- 

mour, they hope to be believed, though the miſerable 
effects of their Mal. adminiſtration are ren thouſand to 


one againſt tliem: a feltering obvious fore, which 


when it can be healed we know not, though the moſt 


famous artiſts apply their conſtant ſkill to endeavour at 


a cure, Their averſion to any government but their 
own is unalterable; like ſome r:vers, that are faid to 
paſs through without mingling with the ſea ; though, 
diſappearing tor a time, they ariſe the 85 and r never 


8 change their nature, * am, 


London, Nov. 24, ET 5 
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TO A GREAT STOCK-JOBBER, 


-Omnia Rome 


Cum | pretio— 


— Fm pate 1712. 
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| 
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0s Did f wit you of a doundtei aboat the Sl 


“ that fells employments to ignorant people, and 
„ cheats them of their money? He lately made a 
© bargain for the Vice-chamberlain's place, for ſeven 
& thouſand pounds, and had received fome guineas 
„ earneſt; but the whole thing was diſcovered be 
© other day, and examinations taken of it by lord 
60 Darinmouth; and I hope he will be ſwinged. The 
& Vice-chainberlain told me teveral particulars of 1 " 
us Lait night at lord Maſham's,” 


Journal to dal, Mar th 249 zin F 
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WE” | py ; | de 
A GREAT STOCK- -JOBBER, 


8-1 * 
N chat friendly diſpute which hand between 


us ſome time ago, wherein you endeavoured to 
prove, that the City politicks out-did thoſe of the 
Court; I remember, there was nothing upon which 
| & Bp 


you ſeemed to pride yourſelf more, than that myſter 


of your brethren in Exchange Allcy, which is uſually 


called“ Belling the Bear-ſkin;“ whereby a very bene- 


ficial trade was daily driven with imaginary Stocks, 
and many thoufands bought and fold, to great advan- 
tage, by thole who were not worth a groat. This 


you challenged me to match, with all my knowledge 


in the lower arts of the court. I confeſs, you had 
then the better ot the argument: and I was forced 
to yield, which I would hardly do at preſent, if the 


controverſy were to be retumed: I could now make 
you acknowledge, that what you in the City call 


“ delling the Bear-tkin” does not deferve the name, 

When Compare with the dexterity of one of our 
_ Artiſts. 1 shall leave the decifion of this matter to 
yourſelf, after you have received the following tory, | 

* Which 1 ſhall | molt kaithtulhy relate. 


| "There 


— — — C 
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There is a certain petty Retainer to the Court® 


who has no employment at all himſelf, but 18 4 


Partner for lite to one that has. This gentleman 
reſides con! anily with his tanuly an nong us; where, 


being wholly. at leiſme, he 13 contcquet; wt very 
ſpecülative, perpetually turning bis thoughts 10 
mprove thoſe happy talents chat Nature bath. IVC 


43 * 


f 1 He hath maturely conſie lered with hin 


the ſtrange opinions that people at diftance have of 
courts, Strangers are apt to think, that Wwhocver 

an apartment in the Royal Palace, an go 3 

the lodgings as it he were at home, nd talk falni- 


liarly with every one he meets, m uſt necds have at 
any time a dozen or two of employments in his 
power; the Icait word from him to a great man or, 


pon Sa! ip: ry occahon S, Q the Queen hericlr, 


ld certainly do the buſineſs! This ignorance hath 
15 


0 05 been made very good uſe of by dextrous men 
among us. Ol courtiers will tell you twenty ſtorics 


of -Kiligrew ® e Sh hard e, and others, who 


woulkl 


7 The intention of our Aube is in a gest meaſure 
kruſtratec by the obſcurity of the perſon held up to cen- 


"re; This is not the only roof of the nccellity there 15 


or being more explicit in ſuch particulars of a relation, 
as, though univerſally known at the time, are very foot 
- entirely tor gotte I, 8 
» Three brothers of this Call lx, William, 8 ag 


Henry, were employed in tlie court of King Chart: |, 
'Fhey were all Zz cus, Cavaliers ; and were iewarded U 


| C. Tales II. at the Reſto ration. Milliam was made gen- 

teman uſher of the privy chamber, and vrice-chamber}ai Un. 
Te; uuns Was a i of the bed chamber, and uſcd 
Frequently o divert his merry malicr, who on that ac- 


count was fonder of him chan of his beft.mwiiſters, and. 
| 


would give him accels. to his preſe nce when lie denied it 


to them, Tis was appointed in 1651 reſident at Fenice.—. 


| Henry was CT: 1 T3234 made almoner to the duke of 


227 As brebe BUALY .of I. CjUunts! ir, rector Oi 7 Pea. "amflend, 


and | 


0 0 ROE 
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would often ſell places that were never in being, and 
diſpoſe of others a good pennyworth before they 
were vacant; how the Privy Garden at Vt“ of! was 


actually fold, and an Artiit ſent to meaſure it; how 
one man was made Curtain-litier to the King, and 


another his Majeſty's Gold-ſinder: fo that our pre- 
deceſſors muſt be allowed their due honour, Neither 


do Tat all pretend, that the hero Jam now celebrating 
was the firſt inventor of that art; wherein it mut 


however be granted, that he hach made moſt won 


derful improvements. 

This Gentleman, whom 1 ke leave to call by 
the name of Gunman in imitation of a famous S 
deceiver of that name, having been formerly turned 
out of one or two employments for no other crime 


than that of endeavouring to raiſe their value, has 


erer ſince employed his "credit and power. for the 


ſervice of others; and, where he could not ſecure 
them in reality, has been content to feed their ima- 
ginations, which to a great part of mankind is full as 
well. It is true, he hath done all this with a prudence | 


and maſter of The Sa. — All the brothers were dra- 


matic writers. A poſthumous volume of poems, by 


week daughter of Henry Killigrew, was publiſhed in 


She was maid © honour to the duchets of York, 


| : "lady of fine accompliſhments, and celebrated by! Mr. 
Dryden for her painting and poetry. Her wit was de- 


. 


ſervedly eſteemed ; but it received part of its currency 
from her beauty. She painted landſcape, portrait 8 and 


| hiſtory; and died Juue 16, 1685, at the age of 25. 


c Sir Flectaucod Shephard, a courtier of tlie reign of : 


King Charles II. and one who had the honour to be on 
very familiar terms with that gay and eaſy Monarch. He 
was alſo very intimate with the earl of Dor/et, and the 


other wits and courtiers of that reign. He was author 
of many poems, diſperſed in ſeveral books; but is at 


| preſent better known as the friend and patron of Mr. 
Prior, who has addrefied two humourous epiſiles to him, 
than by Wy Want ot his ow Is | 

| regard 


222 
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regard to his own intereſt; yet whoever has trafficked 


with him cannot but own, that he ſells at reaſonable 
rates; and is fo modeſt withal, that he is content the 
credit of taking your money ſhould reit on the greateſt 
men in England, rather than himſelf. He begged a 


ſmall employment for one of his cuſtomers, from a 
Lord of the Admiralty ; then told his client, “that 


the great man mult have a hundred guineas pre- 
c“ ſented him in a handſome manner.“ Our Place- 
jobber brought an old lame horſe of his own, and 
ſaid © the admiral aſked an hundred guineas for it:“ 
the other bought the horſe, without offering to cheapen 


him, or look in his mouth. 


IT wo or three ſuch atchievements as theſe gave our 
adventurer the courage for ſome time paſt to deal by. 
the great, and to take all employments at Court into 

his own hands. And though he and his family are 

firm adherents to the Hong party, and furious againſt 
the preſent Miniſtry (as, I ſpeak it to our honour, no 
ſmall number of us are); yet in the diſpoſal of places 
due was very impartial, and pave every one their 
choice. He had a ſtanding agent, to whom all people 
applied themſelves that wanted any employment, who 
had them ready of all fizes, to fit whatever cuſtomer _ 
came, from twenty to a thouſand pounds a year. 

Ik the queſtion be aſked, why he takes no em- 
ployment himſelf? He readily anſwers, That he might, 

whenever he pleaſed, be in the commiſſion of the 
_ Cuſtoms, the Exciſe, or of Trade: but does not 

think it worth his while; becauſe, without ſtirring 
from Court, or giving himſelf any trouble, he can, 
by his credit, oblige honeſt gentlemen with employ- 

ments, and at the ſame time make better advantage to 
himſelf. He hath ſeveral ways to eſtabliſh a repu- 
tation of his intereſt at Court. Sometimes, as I have 
| already obſerved, he hath actually begged ſmall 
offices, and diſpoſed of them to his clients, Beſides, 
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by living in her Majeſty's palace, and being iuduf- 
trious at picking out crets, he often finds where pre- 
ferment is likely to go, eren before thoſe who are to 
be preferred can have any notice of it themſelves; 


then he immediately ſearches out for them, tells them 
of their merits, aks them how they would like of _ 


ſuch an employment; and promiſes, by his power 
at Court, to get it for them ; but withal gives them 
a hint, that great men will take money, though they 


will not be known to do it ; that it therefore muſt be 
done by a ſecond hand, tor which he proters his | 
ſervice, tells them what ſum will be convenient, and 
beſides what is giren 
to him in gratitude for his ſolicitations and good. -wills 
this gives him credit to purſue his trade of Place- 
jobbiug. Whoever hath a mind for an employment 7 
at Court, or any where elſe, goes to Guzman's agent; 
and he reads: over to the candidate a liſt of Places, : 
with their profit and falariess When one is fixed. 
upon, the agent names the known Don Guzman as a 


then finks it in his own by acket; 


perſon to be depended upon; tells the client, he muſt 


ſend his Honour a h. amper of wine; if the place they 
are in treaty for be conitderable, a hogſhead. At next 


meeting „the price is ag; eed on; but unfortunately 


this em ployment is halt promiſed to another: how- 


ever, he believes that that difficulty may be removed 
for twenty or thirty guine a5 3 which, being but 2 


trifle, is immediately given. After two or 22 
meetings more, perhaps, the bubble hath accefs 


the Don hinſelt; who aſſures great airs, favs hs 
thing ſhall be done, he hath 4 eady ſpoken to the 


Queen or Lord Frealurcr. Pat parting, the agent 
tells the Officer elect, there is 1 immediate occaf 


calion or | 
forty or fifty guineas, to be given among Clerks. or 


ſervants of ſome great miniſter, Thus the poor 


Place-hunter is drilled on, ſrom one month to another, f 


berpetually gueered a ready. money; and ara 
2 5 
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done. This trade Don Gzzman has carried on for 
many years, and frequently with five or ſix dupes at 
A time, and perhaps all of them for one place. I 
krow it will be the wonder of many people, as it hath | 
been mine, how ſuch impoſtures as theſe could be 
fo frequently repeated, and how ſo many diſappointed 
people could be kept from making a noiſe and clamour 
that may ruin the trade and credit of this bold Pro- 
jector; but it is with him as with Almanack-makers, 
Who gain more reputation by one right gueſs, than 
they loſe by a thouſand wrong ones. Beſides, I have 
already obſerved, that, once or twice in his life, he 
did actually provide for one or two perſons; further, 
it was his conſtant rule, whatever employment was 
given away, to alſure his clients that he had the chief 
hand in diſpoſing of it. When a man had no moic 
to give, or was weary of attending, the excuſe was, 
Either he had ſome private enemies, or the Queen was 
E engaged for that turn, or that he muſt think of fome- 
thing elſe: and then it was a new buſineſs, required 
new fees, and new hampers of wine; or, laſtly, 
Don Guzma: was not to be leen, or talked cold and 
dry, or in very great haſte, and ſo the matter dwindle: 
to nothing: the poor pretender to an employment 
diſcovered the cheat too late, was often aſhamed to 
complain, and was only laughed at when he did, 
Having thus deſcribed ſome few of the qualifications 
which have fo much diſtinguiſhed this worthy Marager ; 
1] thall crown all with informing you of the parti- 
culats of a late atchievement, that will give him an 
everlaſting renown. About two months ago, a gen- 
tleman of a good fortune had a mind to buy tome 
conliderable employment in the Court, and ſent a 
ſolicitor to negotiate this affair with Don Gau,, 
agent, who, after one or two meetings, told him ine 
Vice-chamberlain's employment was to be diſpoſed 
: oh, the perion Who now enjoyed 1 it OS wholly out 
25 of 
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of favour with the Queen d; that the choice of his 
ſucceſſor was in Don Guzman's power; that ſeven 
thouſand pounds was the price, whereof four thou- 
ſand was to be given to a lady who was foſter-fiſter 
to the Queen; two thouſand to the preſent Vice- 
chamberlain, in conſideration of his being turned 
out; and the remaining thouſand to be divided be- 
tween the great Don and the two ſmall agents: this 
was the reſult, after ſeveral meetings, after two or 
three hampers of wine had been ſent to Saint James s, 
and ſome guineas given, to facilitate the putting,off a 
bargain, which, as pretended, was begun lor the em- 
ployment, to another perſon, This matter went fo 
far, that notes were interchangeably given between 
the two agents and their principal, as well relating to 
the thouſand pounds which was to be divided among 
them, as to the main ſum. Our Projector was like- 
wiſe very curious to know, whether the new Vice- 
chamberlain could ſpeak Freach, which, he ſaid, was 
abſolutely neceflary to his office; whether he was 
well-faſnioned, had a genteel manner, and polite con- 
verſation; and directed, that the perſon himſelt ſhould, 
upon an appointed day, be ſeen walking in the garden 
betore St. Fames's Houſe, that the lady, the Queen's 
foſter- ſiſter, might judge of his mien, whether he 


| were a ſightly man, and, by his appearance, qualified 


for ſo great an employment, To carry the impoſture 
further, one Sunday, when, in the lord chamberlain's * 
R * Thomas Coke Eſq; was at that time Vice-chamber- 
5. er 8 

© Charles Talbot, duke of Shrewſbury. This noble 
peer, deſcended from the renowned Talbot in the reign _ 
of Henry VI, was brought up in the profeſſion of the 
Roman Catholic Religion; which he renounced at the 


fame time with the duke of Norfolk, when the nation was 


alarmed with Oates's Plot. He very eariy attached him- 
{elf to the intereſt of King William, with whom he landed 
VVV 
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abſence, Mr Vice-chamberlain led her Majeſty to 
chapel, Don G«zman, being there with his ſolicitor, 
ſaid to him, witn an expreſſive ſneer, and a fort of 
rapture, * Ah, Sir, what happineſs! I am raviſhed 
& to think of it. I wiſh your friend was here now, 
to ſee the Vice-chamberlain handing the Queen: I 
„ would make him give the other thouſand pounds 
--6 for his employment. © 


| Theſe are ihe circumſtances of this ſtory, as near 
as I can remember. How the ingenious Don could 


in England; and by him was appointed, March 4, 1693-4, 
ſecretary of ſtate; created marquis of Alton and duke of 
Shrewſbury, April 25, 1694; and was made a knight of 
the Garter that year. A fall from his horſe having ren- 
dered him incapable to undergo the fatigues of the ſecre- 
tary's place, he quitted it; and was made lord chamberlain 
of his Maj:fty's houſehold, Oct. 25, 1699; which he re- 
THgned to the earl of Jerſey in 1700. In April 1710, he 
was again made lord chamberlain; in 1713, was ſent 
ambaſſador extraordinary to the Court of France, on a 
buſineſs which he executed with great ſpeed and ſucceſs ; 
and in September, was made lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
On the diſmiſſion of the earl of Ox/ord, he received the 
treaſurer's ſtaff; which he held, at her Majeſty's death; 
with his offices of lord chamberlain and lord lieutenant of 
Ireland: three places of the higheſt truſt, honour, and 


profit; never before in the hands of one perſon. After 


the acceſſion of King George, he was continued lord lieu- 
tenant of I eland, and the treaſury was put into com- 
miſſion. His grace died Feb 1, 1717-8, without iſſue by 
his Ladv, A-elheide, an Italian of the Family of Paolotti; 
by which the titles of duke and marquis became extin&; _ 
but thr ot carl of Shrewſbury devolved on Gilbert 
Talbot, a Koman Catholic; who being abroad in holy 
orders, the hyvours were enjoyed by his brother George, 
to whom the duke left all his eſtate free and unen- 
cumbered, with this ſay ng, © Though 1 diſlike George 
„ Talbot, I leave my eſtate to the Earl of Shrewſbury.” 
(See his character by Charles Howard of Greyſtock in 
- : Gumberianid; im, 1708, p ni Tn 
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have got off clean from this buſineſs, I cannot poſe 
ſibly imagine : but it unfortunately happened, that he 
was not put to the trial of ſhewing his dexterity ; for 
the Vice-chamberlain, by what means I could never 
yet learn, got a little light into the matter. He was 


told that ſomebody had been treating for his place, 


and had information given him where to find the ſo- 
licitor of the perſon who was to ſucceed him, He 
immediagely ſent for the man: who {not conceiving 
himſelf to be engaged in a diſhoneſt action, and there- 
fore conſcious of no guilt) very freely told him all that 
he knew; and, as he had good reaſon, was as angry 
at the cheat put upon him and his friend, as the Vice- 
chamberlain himſelf; whereupon poor Don Guzman 
and his two agents were, at Mr. Vice-chamberlain's 
requeſt, examined before a Principal Secretary of 
Gtate, and their examinations taken in writing. But 
here I muſt with ſhame confeſs, that our Hero's be- 
haviour was much below his character; he ſhuffled and 
dodged, denied and affirmed, contradifted himſelf 
every moment, owned the fact, yet inſiſted on his 
honour and innocency. In ſhort, his whole demea- 
nour was ſuch, that the raweſt Stock- jobber in Ex- 
change Alley would Bluſh to ſee it. It is true, he 
hath ſince in ſome manner recovered his reputation; 
he talks boldly where-ever he comes, as if he were 
the party injured, and as if he expected fatisfaction ; 


| and, what is ſtill more heroical, goes on in his od 


trade of diſpoſing places, though not of ſuch great 
; ß TS | 
How the affair will end, I cannot tell; the Vice- 

chamberlain, between generoſity and contempt, not 

being hitherto very forward in carrying it to a 
formal proſecution; and the reſt of the 3 con- 
tenting themſelves, ſome with laughing, and ſome 
in litting up their eyes with admiration, 
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Henne,” I think the matter well 11 to be 
recorded, both for the honour of the Manager, and 
to let yon Aid the world know that great abilities and 


15 erde al are not : confined to Excbange " | 


$4 am SIR, 


Yours, lee, 
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REASONS 
0 PROVE, 


That no Perſon is | obliged; by: his 
Principles as a Whig, to oppoſe her 5 
Majeſty, or her preſent Miniſtry ; : 


IN A LETTER To A . WHIG LORD. 


10 ware 18 | ANNEXED, | 


| A SUPPOSED LETTER 
ROL! THE PRETENDER TO A WHIG LORD, | 


Both firſt printed in 1712, 4 


1. Things are now in RR way of being oon i in te 
extremes of well or ill: I hope and believe the 
4 firſt. Lord Wharton is gone out of town in a 
© rage; and curſes himſelf and friends for ruining 
© themſelves in defending lords Marlborough and Go- 
dolphin, and taking Nottingham into their favour, 
© He ſwears he will meddle no more during this reign ; | 
ia pretty ſpeech at ſixty- ſix; and the queen is near 
4 twenty years younger, and now in very good 
Ny health! Read 10 Leiter io a Whig Lord. 
Journal to Stella, Fune 17, 171 2. 


4 To- day there will. be another Grab: A Letter 

& from the Pretender to a Whig Lord. Grub-ſtreet has 
4 but ten days to live; then an act of parliament 
© rakes place that ruins it, * taxing my halt=ſheet 
» ata halfpenny.“ 5 bid, Fed 19. 


2 Dr. Birch tells u us, this alludes to the Letter from the 
- Pretender, which however is not dated till Juy 8 —1 
wien relates to the larger L Letter. e 2 
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: 
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; My Lok p, 5 5 


FF\HE diſpute between your lordſhip and me 
1 bath, I think, no manner of relation to what 
in the common ſtyle of theſe times are called princi- 
ples; wherein both parties ſeem well enough to agree, 


b It is not very clear whether this Letter was addreſſed 
to any particular Lord, or to a Whig Lord in general. 
By what is ſaid p. 207, it ſeems intended for the earl of 
Nottingham; but there are ſome other particulars in it 
which contradi& that ſuppoſition. If it be really ad- 
drxeſſed to an individual, it is probably to Richard Lumley 

| earl of Scarborough, with whom the circumſtances of 


being of a very ancient family, and of not having had any 


office under the Queen, will agree.—The earl derived his 

deſcent from Liulph, a perſon of great eminence in the 
time of Edward the Confeſſor. The lords Lumley had 
ſummons to parliament from the time of Henry VI, to 
the beginning of James the Firſt's reign, when the title 
became extinct. It was revived by Charles II, in the 
| Perſon of the above noble lord; who was created baron 
Lumley, March 31, 1681; viſcount Lumley, April 10, 


' 1689; and earl of Scarborough, April 15, 1699. He ap- 


| Peared early in arms had the command of an army ſent 
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if we will but allow their profeſſions, I can truly af- 
firm, that none of the reaſonable ſober Whigs I have 


converſed with did ever avow any opinion concerning 


religion or government which I was not willing to 
| ſubſcribe; ſo that, according to my judgement, thoſe. 
terms of diſtinction ought to be dropped, and others 


introduced in their ſtead, to denominate men, as they 


are inclined to peace or war, to the laſt or the preſent 
Miniftry : for whoever thoroughly confiders the matter 
will find theſe to be the only differences that divide 
the nation at preſent., I am apt to think your lordſnip 
would readily allow this, if you were not aware of 
the conſequence I intend to draw: for it is plain, that 
the making peace and war, as well as the choice of mi- 
niſters, is wholly in the Crown; and therefore the diſpute 
at preſent hes altogether between thoſe who would ſup- 
port and thoſe who would violate the Royal Prerogative, 
This deciſion may ſeem perhaps too ſudden and fevere; 
but J do not ſee how it can be conteſted. Give me leave 
to aſk your lordſhip, whether you are not reſolved to 
Oppoſe the preſent Miniſtry to the utmoſt ? and whether 
it was not chiefly with this deſign, that, upon the 
opening of the preſent ſeſſion, you gave your vote 
ngainſt any peace till Spain and The Weſt Indies were 


recovered from the Bourbon family ©? I am confident 
by James IT, to ſupprefs the rebellion in the Weſt ; and 


took the duke of Monmouth, the lord Grey, and the Ger» 
tmnan count, priſoners after the battle of Sedgemoor. He 

afterwards became lieutenant general to King William, 
whom he attended in Flanders; was ſworn of his privy _ 

council, gentleman of the bedchamber, and captain of 
the firſt troop of guards; lord-lieutenant of Durham and 
Northumberland, & He was allo of the privy council 
to Queen Anne, but had no employment in that reign. _ 
Hie died December 17, 1721. ER | SOT 


A clauſe to this purpoſe was propoſed by the carl of 


Nolting bam, and ſeconded by the earl of Scarborough, to 
be added to an addreſs to the Queen, Dec. 7, 1711. It 
was carried by a majority of not above two voices. Sec 
val XV. p. 65. % | 1rog fas EI 
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your lordſhip then believed, what ſeveral of your houſe 
and party have acknowledged, that the recovery of 
Spain was grown impracticable by ſeveral incidents, as 
well as by our utter inability to continue the war upon 
the former foot. But you reaſoned right, that ſuch 


a vote, in ſuch a juncture, was the preſent way of 
ruining the preſent Miniſtry: for, as her Majeſty 


would certainly lay much weight upon a vote of either 


| houſe, ſo it was judged that her Miniſters would 


hardly venture to act directly againſt it; the natural 


conſequence of which muſt be, a diſſolution of the 
parliament, and a return of all your friends into a 
full poſſeſſion of power. This advantage the lords 
have over the commons, by being a fixed body of 
men, where a majority is not to be obtained, but by 


time and mortality, or new creations, or other methods 
which I will ſuppoſe the preſent age too virtuous to 
admit, Several noble lords, who joined with you 


in that vote, were but little inclined to diſoblige the 


court, becauſe it ſuited ill with their circumſtances : 


but the poor gentlemen were told it was the ſafeſt 
part they could act; for it was boldly alledged, that 
the Queen herſelf was at the bottom of this affair d; 


and one of your neighbours, whom the dread of 


4 See vol. XV. in 1 


© Charles Seymour, duke of Somerſet and baron Sey- | 


mour, alſo earl of Hertford and baron Trowbridge, ſuc- 


ceeded to thoſe titles in 1678, on the death of his brother 
Francis (who was baſely murdered in 1taly, for which - 

a fleet of ſhips were ſent to demand ſatisfaction, and ſeveral 
perſons were on that account hanged in effigy). He was 

a lord of the bed-chamber to James II; but was diſ- 

' miſſed from that office, in July 1687, for refuſing to aſſiſt 
at the public reception of the pope's nuncio at Wizd/er. 
He was inſtalled chancellor of Cambridge, May 30o, 1689 ; 


made preſident of the council, Jan. 18, 101-2; and 
maſter of the horſe, July 9, 1702; which latter office he 


ratained long after the general change of the Queen's mi- 
J)) 8 1 niſtry. 
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loſing a great employment often puts into agonies, 
was growing faſt into a very good courtier, began to 
cuitivate the chief miniſter, and often expreſſed his 
approbation of proſent proceedings, till that untor- 
tunate day of trial came, when the mighty hopes of 


a change revived his conſtancy, and encouraged him 
to adhere to his old friends. But the event, as your 


lordſhip ſaw, was directly contrary to what your great 


undertaker had flattered you witn. The Queen was 


ſo far from approving what you had done, that, to 
ſhew ſhe was in earneft, and to remove all future ap- 
_ prehenſions from that quarter, ſhe took a reſolute ne- 
ceſſary ſtep f, which is like to make her eaty for the 
reſt of her reign ; and which, I am confident, your 


| lordſhip would not have been one of thoſe to have 


put her upon, if you had not been moſt ſhamefully 


miſinformed. After this, your party had nothing to 
do but fit down and murmur at ſo extraordinary an 


exertion of the prerogative, and quarrel at a neceſſity, 


which their own violence, inflamed by the treachery 
of others, had created, Now, my lord, if an action 
Jo indiſputably in her Majeſty's power requires any 
_ excuſe, we have a very good one at hand. We al- 
ledge, that the majority you hardly acquired with ſo 
much art and management, partly made up from a 
Certain tranſitory bench, and partly of thoſe whoſe no- 
during the long power of your friends; 10 that it 
became neceſſary to turn the balance, by new cre- 


| niſtry. He was called by Kin Gans e fine: 


Nation, Sept. 27, 1714; and reſigned it, Of. 15, 1715. 


He died Dec. 2, 1748. See his character by the Dean, 


vol. XV. p. 58.—“ He is a lover of muſick and poetry; 
& of good judgement.” Mach.“ Not a grain; hardly 
- 6 common ſenſe.- Swwur, Md. 


The creation of twelve new peers. See vol. XV. 
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ations; wherein, however, great care was taken to 
increaſe the peerage as little as poſſible g, and to make 
a choice againſt which no objection could be raiſed, 
with relation to birth or fortune, or other qualifications 
requiſite for ſo high an honaur, e 


There is no man hath a greater veneration than 1 


for that noble part of our legiflature, whereof your 
lordſhip is a member; and I will. venture to affert, 
that, ſuppoſing it poſſible for corruptions to go far in 
either aſſembly, yours is leſs liable to them than a 
houſe of commons. A ſtanding ſenate of perſons 
nobly born, of great patrimonial eſtates, and ot pious 
learned prelates, is not eaſily perverted from intend- 


ing the true intereſt of their prince and country; _ 


whereas we have found, by experience, that a cor- 
rupt Miniſtry, at the head of a monied faction, is 
able to procure a majority of whom they pleale, to 
repreſent the people. But then, my lord, on the 
other ſide, if it hath been ſo contrived, by time and 
management, that the majority of a ſtanding ſenate 
is made up of thoſe who wilfully or otherwiſe miſ- 
take the public good; the cure, by common remedies, 
is as flow as the diſeaſe: whereas a good Prince, in 
the hearts of his people, and at the head of a Mi- 
niſtry who leaves them to their own free choice, 
cannot miſs a good aſſembly of commons. Now, my 
lord, we do aſſert that this majority of yours hath 
been the workmanſhip of about twenty years: during 
which time, conſidering the choice of perſons in the 
ſeveral creations ; conſidering the many arts uſed in 
making proſelytes among the young nobility, who. 
have fince grown up; and the wiſe methods to pre- 


1 This promotion was ſo ordered, that a third part were 
of thoſe, on whom, or their poſterity, the peerage would 
naturally devolve; and the reſt were ſuch, whoſe merit, 
birth, and fortune, could admit of no exception. SWIFT. 
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vent their being tainted by univerſity principles; laftly, : 
conſidering the age of thoſe who fill up a certain F 
bench, and with what views their ſucceſſions have 1 
been ſupplied; I am ſurprized to find your majority f 


ſo bare and weak, that it is not poſſible for you to | 
keep it much longer, unleſs old men be immortal: ; 
neither perhaps would there be any neceflity to wait ö 
ſo long, if certain methods were put in practice, which 
Four Fenda have often tried with ſucceſs. Your 
lordſhip plainly ſees by the event, that neither threats 
nor promiſes are made uſe of, where it is pretty well 
agreed that they would not be ineffectual. Voting 
_ againſt the court, and indeed againſt the kingdom, in 
the moſt important caſes, hath not been followed by 
the loſs of places or penſions, unleſs in very few 
_ particulars, where the circumſtances have been ſo ex- 
tremely aggravating, that to have been paſſive would 
have argued the loweſt weakneſs or fear. To inſtance 
only in the duke of Marlborough ; who, againſt the 
wholeſome advice of thoſe who conſulted his true in- 
_ tereſt much better than his flatterers, would needs put 
all upon that deſperate iſſue, of deſtroying the preſent 
% / 
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I believe, my lord, you are now fully convinced, 
that the Queen is altogether averſe from the thoughts 
of ever employing your party in her councils or het 
court. You fee a prodigious majority in the houſe _ 
_of commons of the ſame ſentiments; and the only 
quarrel againſt the Treaſurer is an opinion of more 
mildneſs towards your friends than it is thought they | 
_ deſerve; neither can you hope for better ſucceſs in 
the next election, while her Majeſty continues her 
preſent ſervants, although the bulk of the people were 
better diſpoſed to you than it is manifeſt they are. 
With all the advantages I lately mentioned, Which a 
houſe of lords has over the commons, it is greet | 


| that the pulſe of the nation is much better felt by 
the latter than the former, becauſe thoſe repreſent the 
whole people; but your lordihips (whatever ſome may 


retend) do repreſent only your own perſons. Now, 
it has been the old complaint of your party, that 
the body of country gentlemen always leaned too 
much (ſince the Revolution) to the Tory- ſide: and as 
your numbers were much leſſened about two years ago, 
by a very unpopular quarrel ®, wherein the church 


„ | * „ tough 
u The impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell.— The hiſtory 
of this man affords a very ſtrizing example of the folly 
and madneſs of party, which could exalt an obſcure in- 


dividual, poſſeſſed of the loweſt talents, to an height of 
popularity that the preſent times behold with wonder and 
aſtoniſhment. He was the ſon of Joſbua Sacheverell of 


Marlborough clerk (whom Biſſet calls a Dean) and re- 


ceived part of his education at that place; whence he was 
lent to Magdalen College, Oxford, where he became demy 
in 1687, at the age of 15, aud afterwards fellow; and 


became known to Mr. Addiſon, who addreſſed to him © An 
Account of the greateſt Eagliſb Poets,” dated Apr. 3, 1694. 
A good Latin poem, of ſome length, by Mr. Sacheverell, 


is in the Oxford collection, on queen Mary's death, 
1695; and a tranſlation from Virgil's third Georgie is 


in the third volume of Dryder's © Miſcellany Poems. 


He took the degree of M. A. May 16, 1696 ; B. D. Feb. 4, 


1707; D. D. Faly 1, 1708. His firſt preferment was 


Cannock, in the county of Stafford. He was afterward 
appointed chaplain of Sr. Saviour, Southwark. While 
in this ſtation, he preached his fainous Sermons, at Derby, 
Aug. 15, 1709; and at Sf. Paul's, Nov. 5, in the {ame _ 
year; and in one of them was ſuppoſed to point at lord 
Godolphin, under the name of Volpone. It has been ſug- 


veſted, that to this circumſtance, as much as to the doc- 
trines contained in his Sermons, he was indebted for his 


proſecution, and eventually his preferment. Being im- 
peached by the houſe of commons, his trial began Feb. 27, 
1709-10; and continued until the 23d of March: when 
he was ſentenced to a ſuſpenſion from preaching for 


three years, and his two Sermons ordered to be burnt, 


—- 
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thought itſelf deeply concerned; ſo you daily diminiſh, 
by your zeal againſt peace, which the landed men, 


halt ruined by the war, do fo extremely want and 


deſire. | 


It is probable that ſome perſons may, upon occa- 


ſion, have endeavoured to bring you over to the pre- 
fent meaſures, If fo, I detve to know whether ſuch 


perſons required of you to change any principles, re- 


lating to government either in church or Rate, in which 
' Fou have been educated? or did you ever hear that 


This ridiculous proſecutien overthrew the Miniftry, and 
laid the toundation of his fortune. He very ſoon after 
was preſented to a living near Shrewſbury; and in the 
fame month that his ſabeavion ended, had the valuable 
_ rectory of St. Andrew Holborn given him by the Queen. 
At that t me his reputation was ſo high, that he was 
enabled to fel! the firſt Sermon preached after his ſentence 
expired for the ſum of £. 100; and upwards of 40,000 


copies, it is ſaid, were toon fold, We find by the Journal 


to Stella, Fan. 22, 1711-12, that he had alſo intereſt 
enough with the Miniſtry to provide very amply for one 
of his brothers; vet, as Dr. Swift had ſaid before, 


Aug. 24, 1711, „they hated, and affected to deſpiſe him.“ 
Alfter the acceſſion of King George, we hear little of him 


except by quarrels with his pariſhioners, although he was 
much ſuſpected to be concerned in Azterbury's Plot. He 
died Fune 5, 1724; and by his will bequeathed to Biſhop 
Atterbury, then in exile, who was ſuppoſed to have 


penned his defence for him, the ſum of „ 50 — The 
ducheſs of Marlborough deſcribes him as “ an ignorant 


& impudent incend!ary; a man who was the ſcorn even 


& of thoſe who made uſe of him as a tool.” Account, &Cc. 
p. 247,—And Bp. Burnet ſays, He was a bold inſolent 
„ man, with a very ſmajl meaſure of religion, virtue, 
„ lcarning, or good ſenſe; but he reſolved to force him- 
(I felt into popularity and preferment, by the moſt petulant 
„ railings at Diſſenters and Low-church men, in ſeveral 


„ ſermons and libels, wrote without either chaſteneſs of 


< ſty le, or livelineſs of expreſſion,” Hiſtory, vol. III. p. 277. 


uch 


ſuch a thing was offered to any other of your party ? 
i am ſure, neither can be affirmed; and then it is 
plain, that principles are not concerned in the diſpute. 
The two chief, or indeed the only. topics ot quarrel 


are, whether the Queen ſhall chule her own ſervants ; 
and, whether ſhe ſhall kee her preroguuve of making 
peace? And I believe there is no Whig in Zngland 


that will openly deny her power in either. As to 


the latter, which is the more avowed, her Majeſty 
has promiſed that the treaty ſha'l be laid before her 
parliament; after which, if it be made without their 
approbation, and pro es io be againit the intereſt of 
the kingdom, the Miniſters mult anſwer for it at their 


extremeſt peril, What is there in all this that can 


poſſibly affect your principles as a Whig ? or rather, 


my lord, are you not, by all forts cf principles lawful 


to own, obliged to acquieſce and ſubmit to her Ma- 


jeſty upon this article? But I ſuppoſe, my lord, Jou 


will not make a difficulty of confeſſing the true ge- 
nuine cauſe of animoſity to be, that thoſe who are 
out of place would fain be in; and that the bulk of 
your party are the dupes of half a dozin, who are im- 
patient at their lois of power. It is true, they -. 
would fain infuſe into your lordſhip ſuch ſtrange 
opinions of the preſent Miniſtry and their intentions, 
as none of themſelves at all believe. Has your lord- 
ſhip obſerved the leaſt ſtep made towards giving any 
ſuſpicion of a defign to alter the ſucceſſion, to intro- 
duce arbitrary power, or to hurt the toleration? 
unleſs you will reckon the laſt to have been damaged 
by the bill lately obtained againſt occafronal conformity, 
which was your own act aud deed, by a train. of 


i This bill was brought in Dec. 15, 1717, under a dif- 


5" lord, born about 1647, ſucceeded his father Henevge, 


Dec. 18, 1682. In 1679, he was conſtituted firſt lord 
| „ OT Ba 1 9 85 _COlib- 
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ſuch profound policy, and the contrivance of ſe 
protound a politician, that I cannot unravel it to 
the bottom ! | 3 

Pray, my lord, give yourſelf leave to conſider 
whence this indefatigable zeal is derived, that makes 


the heads of your party ſend you an hundred meſ- 
ſages, accoit you in all places, and remove heaven 


and earth to procure your vote upon a pinch, when- 


ever they think it lies in their way to diſtreſs the 
Queen and Miniſtry kx. Thoſe who have already 


rendered themſelves deſperate have no other reſource 
than in an utter change: but this is by no means 


your lordſhip's caſe, While others were at the head 
of affairs, you ſerved the Queen with no more 
| ſhare in them than what belonged to you as a peer; 
although perhaps you were inclined to their perſons 
or proceedings, more than to thoſe of the preſent 
ſett. Thoſe who are now in power cannot juſtly. 
blame you for doing ſo: neither can your friends 


_ commiſſioner of the admiralty, and {worn of the priry 
council. He was offered the great ſeals on the acceſſion 


of King William, and declined them; but accepted the 


office of ſecretary of ſtate, which he reſigned March 4, 
1693-4. May 2, 1702, he was again advanced to that 
office by Queen Anne; and held it till May 18, 1704. 
On the acceſſion of King George I, he was one of the 
Ilores juſtices; and Sept. 24, 1714, lord prefident of the 
council. Feb, 29, 1715-16, he retired from all buſineſs 
to a ſtudious life. In 1729, he ſucceeded to the earl- 
dom of Winchelſea; and died Jan. 29, 1730-31. He 


was remarkab] y Killed in the whole ſy 
y 


| ſtem of the Englih 
law, particularly in the records of parliament, See a ſlight 


etch of his lordſhip's character, vol. XV. p. 55.—“ He 
6 hath the exterior air of buſineſs; and application 
 « enough to make him very capable : in his habit and 
„ manners very familiar.” Macy.“ He fell-in with 
„ the Whigs; was an endleſs talker,” SWIFT, MS. 


out 
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dut of place reproach you, if you go on to ſerve 
her Majeſty and make her eaſy in her government, 


unleſs they can prove that unlawful or unreaſonable 
things are demanded of you. I cannot ſee how 


your conſcience or honour are here concerned; or 
why people who have calt off all hope ſhould deſire 


you to embark with them againſt your Prince, whom 


you have never directly offended. It is juſt as if a 
man who had committed a murder, and was flying 


his country, ſhould deſire all his friends and acquain- 


tance to bear him company in his flight and baniſh=- 


ment. Neither do I ſee how this will any way anſwer 
your intereſt ; for, though it ſhould poſſibly happen 
that your friends would be again taken into power, 
your lordſhip cannot expect they will admit you to 


the head of affairs, or even into the ſecret, Every 


thing of conſequence is already beſpoken, I can 
tell you who is to be Treaſurer, who Chamberlain, 
and who to be Secretaries. Theſe offices, and many _ 
others, have been ſome time fixed; and all your 
lordſhip can hope for, is only the lieutenancy of a 
county, or ſome other honorary employment, or an 
addition to your title; or, if you were poor, perhaps 
a penſion. And is not the way to any of theſe as 
fully open at preſent? and will you declare you 
cannot ſerve your Queen unleſs you chuſe her Mi- 
_niſtry ? Is this for/aking your principles? But that 
_ Phraſe is dropt of late, and they call it Aan 
your friends, To ſerve your Queen and country, 
while any but they are at the helm, is to for/ake 
Jour friends, This is a new party-figure of ſpeech, 
which I cannot comprehend. I grant, my lord, that 
this way of reaſoning is very juſt, while it extends 
no farther than to the ſeveral members of their 
junto's and cabals; and I could point out half a 
ſcore perſons, for each of whom I ſhould have the 
utmoſt contempt if I ſaw them making any overtures 
to be received into truſt, Wiſe men will never be 
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perſuaded that ſuch violent turns can proceed from 
virtue or conviction; and I believe you and your 
friends do in your own thoughts moſt heartily deſpiſe 
that ignominious example of apoflacy', whom you out- 
wardly ſo much careſs. But you, my lord, who 
have ſhared no fartiter in the favour and confidence 
of your leaders than barely to be liſted of the party, 
cannot honourably refuſe ſerving her Majeſty, and 


contributing what is in your power to make her 
er weighty affairs be not 


government eaſy, though 

truſted to the hands where you would be glad to ſee 

them. One advantage your lordſhip may count 
upon by acting with the preſent Miniftry is, that 

you ſhall not undergo a ſtate inquiſition into your 
principles; but may believe as you pleaſe in thoſe 
points of government wherein ſo many writers per- 
plex the world with their explanations. Provided 
you heartily renounce the pretender, you may ſup- 

1 pore what you pleafe of his birth; and, if you allow 
rer Majefty's undoubted right, you may call it 


hereditary or parliamentary, as you think fit m. The 


_ Miniſters will ſecond your utmoſt zeal for ſecuring 
the indulgence to Proteſtant Diſſenters. They abhor 
arbitrary power as much as you, In ſhort, there is 
no opinion properly belonging to yon as a Whig, 
wherein you may not ſtill continue, and yet deſerve 
the favour and countenance of the Court; provided 
you offer nothing in violation of the royal preroga- 
tive, nor take the advantage in critical junctures to 


If the earl of Nottingham is here meant (ſee vol. 
XIV. p. 119.) it will amount to a proof that this letter 
was deſigned for another peer. FR 

n Our Anthor's ſentiments on Hereditary right, as ex- 
| hibited in the 15th Examiner, and in vol. III. p. 94, 


are not eaſily reconcileable to a laboured tract on that 


ſubject, aſcribed to him in 1775, under the title of 


A diſcourſe on Hereditary Right; written in the year 


1712, by a celebrated Clergyman,” 


1 bring 
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FAY difliculties upon the adminiſtration, with no 
other view but that of putting the Queen under the 
neceſſity of changing it. But your own party, my 


lord, whenever they return into play, will not re- 
ceive you upon ſuch eaſy terms, although they will 


have much more need of your aſi tance: they will 
vary their political catechiſin as often as they ple iſe; 3 


and you muſt anſwer directly to every article, as it 
ſerves the preſent turn, This is a truth too viiible 


for you tocall in doubt. How unanimous are vou 
to a man in every point, whether of moment or 


no! whereas, upon our fide, many ſtragglers have. 


appeared in all diviſions, even among thoie who 
| believed: the conſequence of their diſſent would be 
the worſt we could fear: for which, the courage, 
: integrity, and moderation, of thoſe at the helm 


cannot be ſufficiently admired ; though | queition 


whether, in good politicks, the laſt ought always 


to be imitated, 
If your lordſhip will pleaſe to conſi / er the beha- 


viour of the Tories during the long 7eriod of this 
reign while their adverſaries were 1 power, yon 
will find it very different from that ci your party at 

| preſent. We oppoſed the grant to the duke of 
Marlborough till he had done ſomething to deſerve ſo 


great a reward; and then it was granted, zemine 
contradicente. We oppoſed repealing the %, which 
would level the Church Eftabliſhed with every ſni- 


veling ſe& in the nation. We oppoſed the bill of 
general naturalization, by which we were in danger 


to be over-run by ſchiſmaticks and beggars. The 
ſcheme of breaking into the ſtatutes of colleges, 


which obliged the tellows to take holy orders; the 
Impeachment of Dr. Sachewerell; the hopeful project 


of limiting clergymen what to preach ; ; with ſeveral 


others of the ſame ſtamp; were ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, 


as manifeſtly tending to the ruin of the Church, 


But * cannot Bie a ſingle inſtance, where the 


8.4” | = : 
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JJ 
leaſt violation hath been offered to her Majeſty's un- 
doubted prerogative, in either houſe, by the lords 
or commons of our fide, We ſhould have been 
glad indeed to have ſeen affairs in other manage- 
ment; yet we never attempted to bring i it about by 
ſtirring up the city, or inviting foreign miniſters to 
direct the Queen in the choice of her ſervants, much 
leſs by infuſing jealouſies into the next heir: endea- 
vours were not publicly uſed to blaſt the credit of 
the nation, and difcowage foreigners from truſting 
their money in our funds: nor were writers ſuffered 
openly, and in weekly papers, to revile perſons in 
the higheſt employments. In ſhort, if you can 
prove where the courſe of affairs, under the late 
Miniſtry, was any way clogged by the Church-party, 
I will freely own the latter to have ſo far ated againſt 
_ reaſon and duty. Your lordſhip finds I would argue 
from hence, that even the warmeſt heads on your 
ſide, and thoſe who are deepeſt engaged, have no 

tolerable excuſe for thwarting the Queen upon all 
occaſions ; much leis you, my lord, who are not 
Involved in their guilt or misfortunes, nor ought to 
invclve yourſelf in their reſentments. 5 
I have often wondered with what countenance 
thoſe gentlemen, who have ſo long engroſſed the 
grcateſt employ ments, have ſhared among them the 
bounties of the Crown and the ſpoils of the nation, 
and are now thrown aſide with univerſal odium, 
can accoſt others, who either never received the 
| favours of the Court, or who muſt depend upon it 
for their daily ſupport; with what countenance, I 
ſay, theſe gentlemen can accoſt ſuch perſons in their 
uſual Byle: © My lord, you were always with us; 
« you will not forſake your friends; you have been 
4 till right in your principles: let us join to a man, 
e and the Court will not be able to carry it!” and 

| this frequently in points where Whig and Tory are 


no More concerned, than in ths length or __ 
vo 
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of your perriwigs. Why all this in ſuſlry to ply 
you wich letters, meſſages, and vifiis, for carrying 


ſome peeviſh vote, which only ſerves to diſplay 


invetera'e pride, ill-nature, and diſobedience, wich- 
out effect: though yon we flattered, it matt pfibly 


male the Crown and Miniſtry ſo uneaſy, as to bring ; 
on the neceſſity of a chapge; Which however is at 
beſt a detiga but ill. . a good ſubiect, or a 


man of honour? I ſhall ſay nothing of choſe who 


are fe lien from their he1ghis of power and profit, 
Who cucu think all clan of gratitude for pait favours 
ca celed. Fut you. my lord, upon hom the Crown _ 


has never caſt any peculiar marks of favour or diſ- 
plenſule. ought better to conſider the duty you owe 
your Sovereign, not only as a ſubje& in general, 


but as a member of the peerage ; who. have been 
always the {irenuous aſſerters of juſt prerogative, 
againſt popular encroachments; as well as of liberty, 
againſt arbitrary power! ſo that it is ſomething un- 
natural, as well as unjuſt, for one of your order, 
to oppoſe the moit mild and gracious Prince that 
ever reigned, upon a party- pique, and in Points 


where prerogative was never diſputed. 


But, after all, if there were any 1 hopes ä 


of bringing things to another turn by theſe violent 


methods of your friends, it might then perhaps be : 
granted that you acted at leaſt a politic part: but 


ſurely the moit ſanguine among them could hardly 


have the confidence to inſiauate to your lordſhip = 


the probability of ſach an event during her Majeſv's 


life, Will any man of common underitanding, w when 5 
he has recovered his liberty after being kept long in 


the ſtricteſt bondage, return of his own accord to 
gaol, where he is ſure of being confined for ever? 


This her Majeſty and millions of her ſubjects firmly 
believe to be exactly the caſe; and whether it be ſo 
or no, it is enough that it is ſo believed; and this 


„ belief 
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belief is attended with as great an averſion for thoſe 
keepers s a good Chriſtian can be allowed to enter- 
tai as weil as with a dread of ever being again in 
their powe: ; fo that, whenever the Miniſtry may be 
changed, 1t wz.. certainly not be to the advantage 
of your party, except under the next ſucceſſor, | 
which I hope is too remote a view for your lordſhip 
to proceed by; though I know ſome of your chiefs, 
who build all their expectations upon it. 

For indeed, my lord, your party is much deceived, 

when they think to difireſs a Miniſtry for any long 
time, or to any great purpoſe, while thoſe Miniſters 
act under a Queen who is ſo firmly convinced of 


their zeal and ability for her ſervice, and who is at 


the ſame time ſo thoroughly poſſeſſed of her peoples 
hearts. Such a weight will infallibly at length bear 
down the balance ; ; "and, according to the nature of 
our conſtitution, it ought to be ſo; becauſe, when 
any one of the three powers whereof our government 
1s compoſed, proves too ſirong for the other two, 
there is an end of our Monarchy. So little are 
"Pon - 10 regard. the crude - politicks of thoſe who 
cried out, he conflitution was in danger,“ when 
her Majeſty lately increaſed the peerage; without 
which it was impoſſible the two houſes could have 
proceeded, with any concert, + a the moſt weighty 
affaiss of the kingdom. A 
1 know not any quarrels your lordſhip, as a 
member of the Whip party, can have againſt the 
Court, except thoſe which I have already mentioned; 
I mean, the removal of the late Miniſt try, the dif- 
miſſion of the duke of Marlborough, and the preſent 
negotiations of peace, I ſhall not ſay any thing 
further upon theſe heads; only as to the ſecond, 
which concerns the duke of Marlborough, give me 
leave to obſerve, that there is no kingdom or ſtate 
in Chriſtendom where a perſon in ſuch circumſtances 
would hays been 0 * rente. But it is the 
| mis- 
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misfortune of princes, that the effects of their diſ- 
pleaſure are frequently much more public than the 


cauſe : the puniſhments are in the face of the world, 


when the crimes are in the dark; and poſterity, 
without knowing the truth of things, may perhaps 
number us among the ungrateful populace of Greece 
and Rome, for diſcarding a General, under whoſe 
conduct our troops have been ſo many years victo- 
rious; whereas it is moſt certain, that this great 
1lord's reſolution againſt peace upon any terms what- 


ſoever did reach the Miniſtry at home as much as 


the enemy abroad: nay, his rage againſt the former 
was ſo much the more violent of the two, that, as 
it is affirmed by ſkilful computers, he ſpent more 
money here upon ſecret ſervice in a few. months, 
than he did for many years in Flanders, But, 


whether that be true or falſe, your lordſhip knows 
very well, that he reſolved to give no quarter, what- 


ever he might be content to take when he ſhould 
find himſelf at mercy. And the queſtion was brought 
to this iſſue, whether the Queen ſhould diſſolve the = 


preſent parliament, procure a new one of the Whig 


ſtamp, turn out thoſe who had ventured ſo far to 
reſcue her from infolence and ill uiage, and invite 
her old controllers to reſume their tyranny with a 
recruited ſpirit of vengeance? or, whether ſhe ſhould 
ſave all this trouble, danger, and vexation, by only . 


changing one General for another? 


Whatever good opinion [ may have of the preſent 
Miniſtry, I do not pretend, by any thing I have 
ſaid, to make your lordſhip believe that they are 
perſons of ſublime abſtracted Roman virtue: but, 
where two parties divide a nation, it uſually = 
happens, that, although the virtues and vices may 
be pretty equal on both ſides, yet the public good 
of the country may ſuit better with the private in- 


tereſt of. one ſide than of the other. Perhaps there 
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may be nothing in it but chance; and it might 
ſo have happened, if things were to begin again, 
that the Junto and their adherents wouid have found 
it their advantage to be obedient ſubjects, fai bu] 
ſervants, and good church-men. However, unce 
theſe parts happen to be acted by another ſett of 
men, I am not very ſpeculative to enquire inte the 
motives; but, having ro ambition at heart to miſe 
lead me, I naturally ſide with thoſ: who pre id 
molt by the maxims wherein I was educated. i'tere 
was ſomething 'ike this in the quarrel between 
_ C2/ar and Pomtey: Cato and Erutus were the two 
moſt virtuous men in Rome; the former did not 
much approve the inteations of the heads on either 
Ide; and the latter, by inclination, was more a 
friend to Cæſar e but, becauſe the ſenate and people 
generally followed Pompey, and as Ce/ar's party was 
only made up of the troops with which he conquered 
Caul, with the addition of ſome profligate deſerters 
from Rome, thoſe two excellent men, who thought 
it baſe to ſtand neuter where the liberties of their 
country was at flake, joined heartily on that fide _ 
which undertook to preſerve the laws and conſti- 
tution, againſt the uſurpations of a victorious 
_ General, whoſe ambition was bent to overthrow 
I cannot diſmiſs your lordſhip, without a remark 
or two upon the bill for appointing commiſſioners | 
to enquire into the grants ſince 1668 , which was 
lately thrown out of your houſe, for no other reaſon 
than the hopes of putting the Minittry to a plunge. 
It was univerſally known, that the Lord "Treaſurer 
had prevailed to waive the tack in the houfe of 
commons, and promiſed his endeavours to make the 
bill paſs by itſelf in the houſe of lords. I could 
name at leaſt five or ſix of your noble friends, 


| n See vol. XV. P- 189. 5 ; - 


JJ... ig a 9 
who, if left to the guidance of their own opinion 
would heartily concur to an ente reſumption o 
thoſe graats; others aſſure me, they could name a 
dozen: yet, upon the hope of wenkening the Court, 

perplexing che Miniftry, and thaking the Lord Trea- 
ſurer's credit in the houſe of coinmons, you went on 
ſo unanimouſly, that I do not hear there was one 
ſingle negative in your whole lift. nor above one 
 Whig-lord guilty of a Suſpicious abſeuce ; who, being 
much in you; lordſhip's circumſt.rces, of a great 
patrimoniai eſtate, and under no obligations to 
either ſide, did not think himſelf bound to forward 
a point, driven-on merely to make the Crowu uneaſy _ 
at this juncture, while it no way feed his prin- 
ciples as a Whig, and which I am told was directly 
againſt his private judgement. How he hath ſince 
been treated, as an apoſtate and betrayer of his 
friends, by ſome of the leader: and their deputies 
among you, I hope your lordſhip is aſhamed to 
reflect on: nor do | take ſuch open and ſudden de- 
clarations to be very wiſe, unleſs you already de- 
ſpair of his return, which, I think, after ſuch _ 
uſage, you juſlly may. For the reſt, I doubt, 
your lordſhip's friends have miſſed every end they 
propoſed to themſelves in rejecting that bill. My 
Lord Treaſurer's credit is not any way leſſened in 
the houſe of commons. In your own houſe, you 
have been very far from making a diviſion among 
the Queen's friends; as appeared manifeſtly a few 
days ago, when you loſt your vote by ſo great a ma- 
jority, and diſappointed thoſe who had been en- 
couraged to hire places, upon certain expectations 
of ſecing a parade to The Tower®, Laſtly, it may 
9 « We got a great victory laſt Wedneſday [ May 28], 
« jn the houſe of lords, by a majority, I think, of twentyv- 
eight; and the Whigs had defired their friends to take 
* places, to fee Lord Treaſurer carried to The Tower.” 
oo Been Cer . Journal 
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probably happen, that thoſe who oppoſed an inqui- 


fitton into the grants will be found to have hardly 
done any very great ſercice to the preſent poſſeſſors. 


To charge thote grants with fix years purchaſe to 


very well, that nothing beyond this was intended; 


but they cannot be ſure what may be the event of 
a ſecond inſpection, which the reſentment of the 
houſe of commons will probably render more ſevere, 
and which you will never be able to avert when 
Four number leſſens, as it certainly muſt ; and when 
the expedient is put in practice, without a tack, of 
making thoſe grants part of a ſupply. From whence 


the publick, and then to confirm the title by parlia- 
ment, would, in effect, be no real loſs to. the owners; 
becauſe, by ſuch a confirmation, they would rife in 
value proportionably, and differ as much as the beſt 
title can from the worſt, The adverie party knew 


it is plain, that the zeal againſt that bill aroſe, in 0 


a great meaſure, from ſome other cauſe than a 
| tenderneſs to thoſe who were to ſuffer by it p. | 
T ſhall conclude, my lord, with putting you in 
mind, that you are a ſubject of the Queen, a peer 
5 a the realm, and a ſervant of your country; and, 
in any of theſe capacities, you are not to confider 
what you diſlike in the perſons of thoſe who are in 
. the dine but We manner of " conduRing 


Journal to Stella, May 31, 1712. The x motion was, 6 T 0 | 
* addrefs her Majeſty, that ſhe would be pleaſed to ſend _ 
es orders to her General [the duke of Ormond} to act, in 


concert with her allies, offenfively againſt France, in 


them: 


„ order to obtain a late and honourable Pate. hies 
'pailing in the negative, a proteſt was entered, and ſigned 
by twenty-ſeyen lords; but the reaſons for it were ordered 
to be expunged from the Journal, on the 13th of Jung 
following. | 
p Sec this whole matter more fully 7 diſcuſſed, IT Xv V. 
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themſelves while they are in: and thn 1 ts not 


deſpair but your own good ſenſe will fully convince 
you, that the prerogative of your Prince, without 


which her government cannot ſubſiſt; the honour of 
your houſe, which hath been always the great aſ- 


ſerter of that prerogative; and the welfare of your 


country; are too precious to be made a ſacrifice to 
the malice, the intereſt, and the ambition, of a few 


party- -leaders, 


A SUP- 
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A WH1GLORD« 


| L. Germain, Fly 85 1712: 
My Lond WHARTON, 5 


1 Thank you heartily for your letter; and you 
may be firmly aſſured of my friendſhip. In 
anſwer to what you hint, that ſome of our friends. 
ſuſpect; I proteſt to you, upon the word of a king, 
and r lord ann, will be * witneſs, that I 


never 


q | This letter, which was publithed WY an intent to 
throw the odium of a deſign to bring in the pretender on 
the Whigs, is preſerved in the Lambeth Library, Num. 
57. TJ. 13. 

r Charles Middleton, POR P ITED earl of that title, and 
baron Clairmont, was ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland from 
the year 1654 to the Revolution; when he followed King 
James into France, and was attainted by the Scots par- 
liament in 1695. He married lady Catharine 7688 pol 


of Robert carl of Cardigan, by whom he had two ſons, 


John lord Clairmont and Charles Middleton, eſq; who 
Were 5 both taken at lea . admiral Dag, in tlie deſcent 
| | | which 
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never held the leaſt correſpondence with any one 


perſon of the Tory party: I obſerve, as near as I 


can, the inſtructions of the king my father; among 


whoſe papers there is not one letter, as I remember, 


from any Tory, except two lords and a lady, Who, 
| as you know, have been for ſome years paſt devoted 
to me and the Whigs, I approve of the ſcheme _ 
vou ſent me, ſigned by our friends. I do not find 
_ 24's name to it: perhaps he may be ſick, or in the 
country. Middleton will be ſatisfied to be groom of 


the ſtole; and if you have [re/and, 11 may have 


the ſtaff, provided 15 reſigns his pretenſions; in 


which caſe, he ſhall have fix thouſand pounds a 


year for life, and a dukedom. T am content 13 
ſhould be ſecretary and a lord; and I will pay his 
debts when I am able. I confeſs, I am ſorry your 
general pardon has ſo many exceptions; but you and 
my other friends are judges of that, It was with 


great difficulty I prevailed on the queen to let me 


ſign that commiſſion for life, though her majeſty is 
entirely reconciled, If 2 will accept the privy ſeal, 
which you tell me is what would pleaſe him, the 
ſalary ſhall be doubled: J am obliged to his good 
intentions, how ill ſoever they may have ſucceeded. 
All other rarts of your plan I entirely agree with; 
only as to the party that oppoſeth us, your propoſal 
about Z may bring an odium upon my government: 
he ſtands the firſt excepted; and we ſhall have enough 


which the French intended upon Scotland in 1708; but, 


by the Queen's orders, they were ſoon releaſed, and died 


in France without iſſue. Their father was alſo aboard in 
that armament, He had alſo two daughters; lady Ei- 
zabeth, wife of Edward, ſon of Fames earl of Perth; 
and lady Mary, wife of fir Jom Gifard, knight. —* He 


* is one of the pleaſanteſt companions in the world.” 


Macy.“ Sir William Temple told me, he was a very 


valuable man; and a good fcholar. I once ſaw him.“ 
SWIFT, MS. Dr Wow orb pos 
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againſt him in a legal way. 1wiſh you would alloy 
me twelve more domeſticks of my own religion; 


and I will give you what ſecurity you pleaſe, not 
to hinder any deſigns you have of altering the 


' preſent eſtabliſhed worſhip. Since I have ſo few em- 


ployments left me to diſpoſe of, and that moſt of our 


friends are to hold theirs for life; J hope you will 
all be ſatisfied with ſo great a ſhare of power, I 
fi you TRAY farewell ; and am your aſſured 

iend, 


James R; 


FIRST PRINTED IN 


5 TH E T 1 IR r | vo J. = ” 15 . 


THE EXAMINER, 


In the Year 1772. 13. 


as 1. An Appendix to « The Conduct of the Alles. ; 


2. A compleat Refutation of thi Falſchoods alleged : 


againſt ER ASUS Lawis, Eſq; 


et 
460 
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40 


50 1 gave the Examiner a hint about this proroga- 
tion; and to praiſe the Queen for her tenderneſs 


to the Duct, in giving them ſtill more time to 


ſubmit. It ſuited the occaſions at preſent.” “ 
Journal to Stella, Fan. 15, 1712-13. 


0 My 4 friend: Leavis has had a lye ſpread on him, 


by the miſtake of a man, who went ta another of 
his name, to give him thanks ſor paſſing his privy 
ſeal to come from France. That other Leawis ſpread 
about, that the man brought him thanks from 
lord Perth and lord Meffort (lords now with the Pre- 
tender) for his great ſervices, &c. The lords will 


examine that other Lerols to-morrow in council; 


and I believe you will hear of it in the prints, 


for [ will make Abel Roper gore an account of it.“ 


Ibid. Fan. 217 85 


40 I was in the city with my printer, to alter an 


Examiner, about my friend Lewis's ſtory; which 
will be told with marks. lb. Jan. 31. 


I could do nothing till to- day about the Ex- 
© aminer 3 but the printer came this morning, and 
I diftated to him what was fit to be said: and 
« then Mr. Lewis came, and corrected it as he 


would have it; ſo chat 1 Was neither at church 


-. NOT court.“ . 3 Ibid. Feb. 1. 


Ta] 
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To rug 


coNnDuCT « oF THE ALLIES, 


Ni 1585 oliud 4 feoere, niſi ut pia Y zterna : pax ft. 
Cickxo, 182 E. Balbo. 


Jan. 16, 1712-13. | 


7 Begin to | think that 1 vethins there may 
= be ſeveral very exact maps of Great Britain to 
be nad at the ſhops 1 in Amſterdam or The Hague; and 
ſome ſhining genii in that country can, it may be, 
look out the molt remarkable places in our iſland, 
_ eſpecially thoſe upon the ſea- coaſt or near it, as Purif- 3 
mouth, Chatham, Torbay, and the like; yet it is 
highly neceſſory, that Chamberlain's Preſent State, or 
ſome other good book of that ſort, were carefully 
_ tranſlated into Dutch, In u/am illuſtriſſimorum o dinum, 
br with any other ſounding and pompous title, only 
ſignifying, that it was done for the uſe of our good 
allies, and to ſet them right in the nature of our 
33 , conſtitution, and laws; with which they 
do not appear to be ſo well acquainted as might be 
expected. I am ſenſible that, as things now ſtand, 
if a nan:feſto or memorial ſhould be ſent them, humbly 
tepreſenting to their High Mightinefſes, That Great 
Britain is an independent monarchy, governed by its | 
own laws: that the Queen is ſupreme c over all orders 
SwpPL, I, IJ C⁵ÜJÜVÜVH ENEY  : 
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of the realm: that no other prince, prelate, ſtate, 
or potentate, hath, or ought to have, any authority 
and juriſdiction over us: that, where the Queen, 
lords, and commons, ſolemnly conſent, it is a lam; 
and where the collective body of the people agree, 
it is the ſenſe of the nation: that the making war 
and peace is the prerogative of the crown; and that 
all alliances are to be obſerved only ſo far as they 
_ anſwer the ends for which they were made: in ſuch 
_ a caſe, it is not unlikely but the Amlerdam Gazette, 
or ſome other paper in the Seven Provinces, . would 
Immediately anſwer all this, by publicly proteſting, 
that it came from the Jacobites and Frenchified High- 
lers, and therefore ought not to be admitted as ge- 
nuine: for of late that celebrated Writer and two 
or three of his ſeconds have undertaken to tell us 
poor Britons, who are our beſt ſubjects, and how we 
ought to behave ourſelves towards our allies. So. 
that, in this unhappy juncture, J do not ſee when 
We ſhall come to a right underſtanding. On the 
other hand, ſuppoſe we agreed to give them the 
precedence, and left the firſt propoſal for overtures 
of accommodation to their manag 
haps might quickly bring us to be better acquainted. 
Let them therefore lay aſide all clumſy pretences to 
addreſs; tell us no more of former battles, ſieges, 
and glories; nor make love to us in proſe, and extol 
our beauty, our fortune, and their own paſſion for 
us, to the ſtars: but let them come roundly to the 
buſineſs, and in plain terms give us to underſtand, 
that they will not recognize any other government 
in Great Britain, but Whiggarchy only: that they 
treated with us as ſuch, and are not obliged to ac- 
knowledge an uſurped power, called a Monarchy, _ 
to which they are utter ſtrangers: that they have 


gement; this per- 


a juſt demand upon us ever fince the Revolution: 


which 1 is a precedent for their interpoling, whenever 


Popery : 
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Popery and arbitrary power are coming in upon 
us, which at preſent, they are informed by their 
friends, is our caſe: and, beſides, they are adviſed 


by able counſel, that we are only tenants for /ife ; and 


they, being mentioned in the entail, are obliged to 


have a watchful eye over us, and to ſee that neither 


waſte nor dilapidation be done upon the premiſes. 


If all this be not the caſe, and a true ſtate of the 


controverſy, as I heartily hope it is not; I leave any 


rational creature, pick him where you will between 


The Danube and Ganges, to judge of the ras. 
remonſtrance. | 


A war is undertaken by ſeveral potentates in con- 
junction, upon certain cauſes and conditions, plainly 
expreſſed in a writing called“ The Grand Alli- 

& ance.” This war is carried on with ſucceſs; the 
enemy offers to treat, and propoſes to ſatisfy all the 
juſt demands of the ſeveral parties engaged againſt 
them. Great Britain makes her claim; ſo doth Por- 
tugal; and both are fully ſatisfied, The Dutch pro- 


duce their barrier of Gertruydenberg; and are aſſured 


they ſhall have it, except two or three places at molt, 
Savoy and Pruſſia have more than ever they aſked, 
Only the Emperor will have all Spain, contrary to 
the reaſons upon which his brother's renunciation 


was founded, and in dire& violation of a funda- 


mental maxim, The balance of power :” fo that 
he would involve us in a ſecond war, and a new: 
Grand Alliance,” under pretence of obſerving the 
old one. This, in ſhort, is the caſe; and yet, after 
all the bloodſhed, expence, and labour, to compaſs 
theſe great ends, though her Britannick Majeſty finds 
by experience that every potentate in the Grand 
Alliance, except herſelf, has actually broke it 
every year; though ſhe fands poſſeſſed of an un- 
doubted right to make peace and war; though ſhe 
has enn for her allies all that ne was obliged 
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4 latter timely warning of his danger.“ 
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to by treaty ; though her two houſes of parliament 
humbly entreat her to finiſh the great work; though 
her people with one voice admire and congratulate 


| the wiſe ſteps ſhe has taken, and cry aloud to her 


to defer their happineſs no longer ; though ſome of 
the allies, and one or two of the provinces, have 
declared for peace, and her Majeſty's domeſtic ene- 


mies dread it as the utter downfal of their faction; 
yet ſtill the bleſſing depends, and expectation is our 


lot. The menacing penfienaryæ has ſcruples : he de- 


fires time to look ont for ſomething to demand : there 
are a dozen or two of petty princes, who want filk 
| ſtockings, and lace round their hats: we muſt ſtay 
till the ſecond part of Dezain * comes upon the ſtage, 


2 % The penſionary Heinſius, a venerable miniſter, 


« grown grey in buſineſs, and who had governed tlie 
republic of The United Prowinces for more than "a 


« years, was abſolutely governed by the duke of Mar 


« borough.” Cheſterfield, T ett. 136. 


d On the 24th of Judy, 1712, Marſhal Villars attacked 
the ear] of Albemarle, who was encamped with thirty 
battalions and thirty ſquadrons at Denain, to ſecure the 
communication of the allies with Marchiennes, where 
their grand magazine was, In this action, the earl of 
Albemarle was taken priſoner, eount Dhona lieutentant 
general and governor of Mons was drowned in The Scheld, 
count Nafſau Wodenburgh killed by the ſword, three 
_ thouſand more killed and wounded, as many made pri- 
ſoners, and a vaſt quantity of ammunition and proviſion, - 
and twelve pieces of cannon, were taken by the French. 
„This diſgrace,” Swift ſays, vol. XV. p. 259, hap- 


60 ee by-a feint of the marſhal's, and a manifeſt failure 
cc 


D 


8 


omewhere or other both of courage and conduct on 
d the fide of the confederates ; the blame of which was 
„ equally ſhared between prince Eugene and the earl; 
although it is certain, the duke of Ormond gave the 


and 


a At. _ 5 3 


bin, pdt „ 0 a ; 
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and Squire South © promiſes to go directly to Madrid, 
the next time we ſhew him the way thither, | 


Her Majeſty is all goodneſs and tenderneſs to her 
people and her allies. A brighter example of piety 


could not adorn the life of her Royal Grandfather a ; 


whoſe ſolemn anniverſary we mult ſhortly celebrate, 
She has now prorogued the beſt Parliament that ever 
aſſembled in her reign ; and reſpited her own glory, 
and the wiſhes, prayers, and wants of her people, 
only to give ſome of her allies an opportunity to think 
of the returns they owe her, and try if there be ſuch 
things as gratitude, juſtice, or humanity, in Europe. 
This conduct of her M:jeſty is without parallel. 


Never was ſo great a condeſcenfion made to the 


c The archduke Charles of Auſtria (ſecond ſon to 


the empercr Leopold), to whom the Spaniſh crown was 
allotted by the ſecond treaty of partition, March 1«, 
1699-1700, Charles the Second of Spain, provoked at the 
indignity of parceling out his dominions without his con- 
ſent, and urged by the intrigues of the marſhal De Har- 


court with the cardinal Porto-carere, by a will made a 


month before his death, bequeathed his monarchy entire 
to Philip duke of A4njou, ſecond fon to the dauphin of 
France; with a very diſtint remainder to the archduke 
Charles. The king of Hain dying Nev. 1, 1700, Philis _ 
was proclaimed at Madrid on the 24th of that month; 
and was acknowledged as king both by England and Hol- 


| land, Vet the Grand Alliance was concluded, Sept. 7, 


1701, in ſupport of the emperor's pretenſions. Leopold 
and his eldeſt ſon the king of the Romans having reſigned 
their right to the archduke, the latter was declared king 
of Spain, by the title of Charles III, Sept. 12, 1703. 
He was unanimouſly elected emperor, on the death of his 
brother Fo/eph, in 1711; and died Oc. 20, 1740,—It is 
well known, that the quotas of the Empire, the principal 
party in the war, were on all occaſions remarkably de- 
> eee K 
f 4 King Charles the Firſt. e e | 
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unreaſonable clamours of an inſolent faction, now 


_ dwindled to the moſt contemptible circumſtances, 
It is certainly high time they ſhould begin to me- 
_ diate other meaſures, unleſs they vainly imagine the 
government mult part with both its attributes of 


mercy and juſtice, till they are pleaſed to be dutiful 
and obedient, What 1}|-grounded hopes and ex- 


pectations they have under-hand adminiſtered to any 


of the allies; 1s not worth my while to enquire ; ſince, 
whatever they are, they muſt come attended with 
the blackeſt treaſon and ingratitude. The Dutch 


have the leaſt reaſon in the world to rely on ſuch a 


broken reed ; and, after having ſolemnly promiſed 


to conform themſelves to her Majeſty's wiſdom, and 
_ depend on her conduct, which is the language of 
their lateſt profeſſions, ſuch clandeſtine management 


would fully deſerve all thoſe appellations with which 
the writings of the Whigs are ſo richly embelliſhed. 
After all, when her Majeſty and her ſubje&s have 


waited one period more, and aflixed a new date to 
their wiſhes and their patience ; fince peace is the 
only end of every alliance, and ſince all that we 


fought for is yielded-up by the enemy, in juſtice to 


her prerogative, to her parliament, and her people, 
the deſireable bleſſing will, no doubt, be reached out 
to us: our happineſs will not be put off till they 
Who have ill-will at us can find time and power to 
prevent it. All that a ſtubborn ally can then expect 
is, time to come in, and accept thoſe terms which 
himſelf once thought reaſonable. The preſent age 
will ſoon taſte the ſweets of ſuch conduct; and poſ- 

| terity as highly applaud it. Only they who now rail 
and caluminate will do fo ſtill, and who are diſpoſed 
to give every thing the ſame treatment which makes 
for our ſafety and welfare, and ſpoils their game of 


1 


2 9 i. at. as. 
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CONDUCT OF THE ALLIES. 23r 

It is true, the preſent ſtagnation of affairs is ac- 
counted for another way; and the party give out, 
that France begins to draw back, and would explain 


ſeveral articles upon us: but the authors of this 
_ forgery know very well I do not miſcall it; and are 


conſcious to the criminal reaſons why it is with ſo 
much induſtry bandied about. France rather en- 


larges her offers, than abates or recedes from them : 


ſo happy are we in finding our mott inveterate and 
ungenerous enemies within our own bowels! The 
Whigs, according to cuſtom, may chuckle and ſolace | 
themſelves with the viſionary hopes of coming miſ- 
chief; and imagine they are grown formidable, be- 
cauſe they are to be humoured in their extravazances, 
and to be paid for their perverſeneſs. Let them go 
on to glory in their projected ſchemes of govern- 
ment, and the bleſſed effects they have produced in 


the world. It was not enough for them to make 


obedience the duty of the Sovereign, but this oe 
dience muſt at length be made paſ/ive ; and, that nan- 
reſiſtance may not wholly vaniih from among the 
Virtues, ſince the ſubje& is weary of it, they would 


fairly make it over to their Monarch. The compa# 


between Prince and People is ſuppoſed to be mutual; 


but grand alliances are, it ſeems, of another nature: 
a failure in one party does not diſengage the reſt; 


they are tied up and entangled ſo long as any one 
cConfederate adheres to the zegative d; and we are not 


d The conſtitutions of the diets and dietines in Poland, 
on which volumes have been written without a ſatisfactory 


elucidation of the origin, were certainly favourable to 


public liberty; yet laboured, in their beſt ſtate, under 
incurable diſorders. The exerciſe of the Veto, or tribu- 
nitial negative, that was veſted in every member, mult 


always have been deſtructive of order and government. 


The Poles valued highly this privilege of their deputies, 


: Which 


* 
— 
8 


— —— — 


clioſen in the dietines, or particular aſſemblies o 
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allowed to make uſe of the Pollſß argument, and 
plead Non loguitur e. But theſe artifices are too thin 
to hold: hey are cobwebs, which the faction have 


ſpun out of the laſt dregs of their poiſon, made to 
be iwept way with the uvneceſſary animals who 


contrived them. Th-ir tyrarny is at an end; and 


become their fall, like Cz/ar, and die with de- 


66 cency.“ 


which they compared to the authority of the Reman tri- 


bunes: yet it freqventle colt the diſſenting deputies their 


lives, for they have even been hewn in pieces by the ma- 
joritv. The genera] diets couſiſted of nuncios, or deput es, 

| | f pala- 
tinates. Lut the late diſmemberment of that unh ppy 


kingdom has neceſſarily introduced a new conſtitution. A 
permanent council has been formed, by tlie deciſive inter- 
vention of thoſe powers whoſe breath preicribed the fate 
of Poland, and who were equally enabled to admit of its 
having any form of e or none. 


e The marſha] of the nuncios, who. was alternately 


clected out of the lords of Great and Little Poland and. Li- 
 thuania, was inveſted with a very extraordinary power. 
No member wh tever could ſpeak without his permiſſion; 
and he was authorized to impoſe a Non loquitur on whom 
be pleaſed. He was the organ of the nobility, and the 
puniſher of all offences committed in the diets — 


% 
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A COMPLEAT REFUTATION 


OF 


THE FASLSEHOODS ALLEDGED AGAINST 


i LEVISS ExQu 


„ Beware of Counterfeits, for ſuch are abroad.” 


5 Dr. SA FFOL D 8 8 Luack-bill, 


ne, Quin, quæ dixilti mado, 
Omnia ementitus equidein Sofia Amp hit penis ſum, 


e „„ ia. 
Para motu primo, mox {ſe atiollit in auros, 
| 10: Ü] U 1752-13. 


I Tntend this paper for the ſervice of a puticular 
1 perſon; but herein I hope, at the ſame time, ta 
do ſome good to the publick. A monſt. ous ſtory | 
; Eraſinus Lewis, eſq; at that time ſecretary to lord 
Dartmouth, provoſt-marſhal of Barbados, and repreſenta- 
tive in parliament for Loftauithiel; and afterward ſecretary 


to the earl of Oxford, lord treafurer.—Several letterg 


from this gentieman to Dr. Swift are in the former vo- 
lumes of this collection; and in particular a caution ro 
Heme his papers, dated Nov. 4, 1714, in vol. XX. 8 


104.— The Dean's great regard for Mr Lewis ap; ears 
from the following memorandum, written by him on the 
back of one of that gentleman's letters: Leavis, who 
„ js wiſer than ever he was; the beſt of huſbands; I am 
&« {ure I can ſay, from my own experience, that he is the 
ee heſt of friends; he was ſo to me, when I had little 
„ hopes I ſhould ener live to thank him.”— Mr. Leawis 
was alſo diſtinguiſhed by the friendſhip of Mr. Pope, wha 


- 


left him a legacy for a ring. 


* 


2 Dr. Saffold, a celebrated empirick, was the imme- 5 
Plate ſuccelior of William Lith , the famous phyſician and 


aſtro- 


— — — 
r 
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hath been for 2 while moſt induſtriouſly handed 
about, reflecting upon a gentleman in great truſt 


under the Principal Secretary of State; who hath 


conducted himſelf with ſo much prudence, that, be- 


fore this incident, neither the moſt virulent pens nov 
ton gues have been ſo bold as to attack him. The 
rea . eaſily underſtands that the perſon here meant 
is Mr. Lewis, ſecretary to the earl cf Dartmouth; con- 


cerning whom a ſtory hath run, for about ten days 
paſt, which makes a mighty noite in this town, is 
no doubt with very ample additions tranſmitted to 


every part of the kingdom, and probably will be 


returned to us by the Dubch Gaxetteer, with the judi- 
cious comments peculiar to that Political Auchor: 
wherefore, having received the fact and the circum- 


ſtances from the beſt hands, I ſhall here ſet them 


down before the reader, who will eaſily pardon the 
fiyle, which is made up of extracts from the depoſi- 
tions and aſſertions of the ſeveral perſons con- 
cerned. 5 5 „ 23 


On Sunday laſt was | month, Mr. Leavis, ſecretary 
to the earl of Dartmouth, and Mr, Skelton h, met by 
. 5 EY „„ [Es | acci- 


aſtrologer, who had a penſion of 3 pounds 4 


year conferred on him by Oltver's council of ſtate. Saffold 
practiſed the occult ſciences, in imitation of his maſter; 


to which he added a taſte for poetry, as was to be ſeen 


upon the ſign where he lived. His bills were formerly _ 
ſet up in all publick diaretic places in the metropolis, to 
the great comfort and entertainment of country-folks. _ 
He is mentioned in the fifth canto of the Diſpenſary = _ 
Dr. Caſe inherited che magical utenſils of Lillß and 
of Safold. 33300 pe e 

h Charles Skelton, eſq; a Roman Catholick (ſon of Sir 
Bevil Skelton, formerly lieutenant of The Toaver), and a 
general officer in the ſervice of France.—In a very re- 
markable © Ode to the Pretender, inſcribed to Mr, Leſſey 


% and Mr. Pope,” which is without a date, but appears to 


have 
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accident at Mr. Scarborough” s lodgings i in St, James's, 
among ſeven other perſons, viz. the earls of SA * 
and Finlater l, the lady Barbara Shelton m, lady Wal- 
tern, Mrs. Fernon, Mrs. Scarborough, and Miſs Scar- 
5 borough her daughter; who all declared, © that Mr. 
„ Lexvis and Mr, Shelton were half an hour! in com- 
„e pany together.” There Mrs. Scarborough made 
Mr. Ste/ton and Mr. Lewis Known to each other ; and | 


| have been printed about 1714, and which Abp. 7 eniſon's | 
hand- writing enables us to ſay was“ written by ſeveral 
38 Danes in Greenwich Park, -e find the following 
triplet: | 

; "* Bid him not doubt hilt Lees p leads his cauſe, 

4 Whilſt ſenſeleſs cudgel'd Roper meets applauſe, 

„ And whilſt his delegated Skelton {lights the laws.” 


i Charles Scarborough, eſq; was then one of the clerks. 
of the board of green cloth, His daughter was a maid .of 
honour. _ | 

k Thomas Leonard lord Dar e, whoſe anceſtors were 

barons originally by tenure, and by writ of ſummons in 
1297, was created earl of Suſſex, Oc. s, 1674. He mar- 
ried lady Anne Fitzroy, natural daughter of king Charles 
II. by Barbara ducheſs of Cleveland; by whom he had 
iſſue two ſons, who both died very young, and two daugh- 
ters, who, on their father's death in 1715 5, became heirs 
to the barony of Dacre, which was held in abeyance be- 
tween them, till, the lady Barbara dying in 1740, the 
lady Anne the younger filter became {ole heireſs to her | 
father and to the barony, ; 5 
I James Ogilvy, eail of Hanne, hd Seafield, viſcount 5. 
Reda ven, and baron Deftford, was at that time one of 

the ſixteen peers for Scotland. | | 
m Eldeſt daughter to the car] of Sufew. This lady 

was then lately married to Mr. Shelton. | 
n This lady's huſband, fir Fobn Walter, bart. was one 
of the clerks comptroilers of the board of green cloth. 
Dr. Sawift, who calls him“ an honeſt drunken fellow”? - 
and © a brute,” appea's to have been much offended by a 
miſreprefentation fir John had made of him. See Journal 
to ted Oct I, and 55 17113 and Fan. 13, 171213. 


told 
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told the former, “ that he ought to thank Mr. Leavis, 
for the trouble he had given himſelf in the 
„ diſpatch of a I]'cenſe under the privy ſeal, by 


ce which Mr. Skelton was permitted to come from 
4e France to England. '? Hereupon Mr. Seloz ſaluted 


Mr. Lexis, and told him, © he would wait on him 
at his houſe, to return him his thanks.” Two 
or three days after, Mr. Ste/ton, in company with the 
earl of Sex, his lady's father, went to a houſe in 
 Marlberough-fireet, where he was informed Mr. Lewis 
lived; and, as ſoon as the ſuppoſed Mr. Lewis o ap- 
0 peared, Mr. Skelton expreſſed himſelf in theſe words: 
4 dgSir, I beg your pardon; I find I am miſtaken: I 
& came to viſit Mr. Lewis of my lord Darimvath's 
office, to thank him for the ſervice he did me 
a paſſing my privy ſeal” Mr, Levi alias 
Lewis anſwered, Sir, there is no harm done,” 
Upon which, Mr. Stelton immediately withdrew to 
my lord Suſſex, who ſtayed for him in the coach; 
and drove away. Mr. Ske/ton, who was a ſtranger to 
the town, ordered the coachman to drive to Mr. 
Leavis's, without more particular directions; ; and this | 
; Was the occaſion of the miſtake. 


For above a fortnight nothing was ſaid. of this 


matter; but on Saturday the 24th of Fanuary laſt, a 
report began to ſpread, that Mr. Skelton, going by ; 
miſtake to Mr. Henry Levi alias Lewis, inſtead of _ 
Mr. Lew:is of the ſecretary's office, had told him, 
©. that he had ſervices for him from the earls of 
=. Ferih o, Middleton a. Mel fort, and about twelve 


66 * perſons, 


0 © Mr. Waren Lomas,” a Hamburgh merchant. 
o James Drummond, the fourth earl of Perth, was, by 


| Charles II, made juſtice general in 1682, and in 1684 
lord chancellor of Scotland; in which ſtation he was con⸗ 
tinued by James II, till the Revolution; and then, fol- 


lowing that prince into France, was by him made a duke 


aud Knight of che Gartex 3 but was outlawed in parlia- 


De 
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„ perſons more, of the Court of &. Germain's.” 


When Mr. Lewis heard of this, he wrote to the 


above-mentioned Henry Levi alias Lewis, deſiring 
to he informed, what ground there was for this re- 


port; and received for anſwer, © that his friend _ 
„ Skelton could beſt inform him.” Mr. Levis wrote 
a ſecond letter, inſiſting on an account of this mate 


ter, and that he would come and demand it in per- 


| ſon. Accordingly he and Charles Ford , eſq; went 
the next morning, and found the ſaid Levi in a 
great ſurprize at the report, who declared, he 
had never given the leaſt occaſion. for it; and that 
he would go to all the coffee-houſes in town, to do 
„Mr. Lew:s juſtice.” He was aſked by Mr. Lewis, 
„ Whether Mr. Ske/ton had named from what places 


* and perſons he had brought thoſe ſervices ?*? 


Mr. Lewi alias Lewis anſwered, © he was poſitive 


Mr. Skelton had neither named perſon nor place.“ 


ment, and died at St. Germain's in 1716, in his 68th 


r John Drummond, ſecond ſon of James third earl of 

Perth, was created earl of Melfort, viſcount Firth, lord 
Drummond of Riccarton, Caſtlemain, and Gilflon, in 1686, 
| by James II; whoſe fortune he followed at the Revolu- 


tion, and was created duke of Melfort at St. Germain's. 


| Not returning to Scotland in the time limited by parlia- 
ment, he was attainted, and his honours forfeited. He 


died in 1714. 


Who ſucceeded Dr. King of the Commons as writer 
of the Gazette; an office he obtained (as his predeceſſor 


had done) through the friendſhip of Dr. Swift. See 


Journal to Stella, Dec. 31, 1711; July 1, 1712. He af- 
terwards lived a conſiderable time in Ireland; and died at 


London in April 1741. His papers (which would greatly 


elucidate this collection) were bequeathed to his ſiſter Pe- 
nelope, and came finally into the hands of Deane Sw/t, 
eſq. Several of Mr. Ford's letters are printed in Swift's 


Here 
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told the former, © that he ought to thank Mr. Leis 
« for the trouble he had given himſelf in the 
„ diſpatch of a I]'cenſe under the privy ſeal, by 
« which Mr. Stelton was permitted to come from 
„ France to England.” Hereupon Mr. Skelton ſaluted 
Mr. Lewis, and told him, “ he would wait on him 
& at his houſe, to return him his thanks.” Two 
or three days after, Mr. Sielton, in company with the 
earl of S x, his lady's father, went to a houſe in 
 Marlberough-freet, where he was informed Mr, Lewis 
| lived; and, as ſoon as the ſuppoſed Mr. Lewis ® ap- 
: peared, Mr. Skelton expreſſed himſelf in theſe words: 

Sir, I beg your pardon; I find I am miſtaken: I | 


came to viſit Mr. Lewis of my lord Dartmvuth's = 


office, to thank him ſor the ſervice he did me 
« in paſſing my privy ſeal” Mr. Levi alias 
| Lewis anſwered, „Sir, there is no harm done,” 
Upon which, Mr. Stelton immediately withdrew to 
my lord Suſſex, who ftayed for him in the coach; 


and drove away. Mr. Skelton, who was a ſtranger * 5 


the town, ordered the coachman to drive to Mr. 
| Lewis's, without more particular directions; and this - 
wias the occaſion of the miſtake, _ 5 
For above a fortnight nothing was ſaid of this 
matter; but on Saturday the 24th of January laſt, a 
report began to ſpread, that Mr. Skelton, going by 
miſtake to Mr. Henry Levi alias Lewis, inſtead of 


Mr. Lewis of the ſecretary's office, had told him, 4 


that he had ſervices for him from the earls of 
. Perth?, Middleton, Mel fore r, and about twelve 


708 perſons, 8 


Ty Mr. Hinry Leavis, a Hae merchant; 

James Drummond, the fourth earl of Perth, was, by 
| Charles II, made juſtice general in 1682, and in 1684 
Jord chancellor of Scotland; in which ſtation he was con- 
tinued by James II, till the Revolution; and then, fol- 


loving that prince into France, was by him made a duke 


and knight of the Garter ; but Was outlawed. in parlia- ; 
| | | ene x 
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„ perſons more, of the Court of &. Germair's.” 
When Mr. Leauis heard of this, he wrote to the 
_ above-mentioned Henry Lewi alias Lewis, deſiring 
to he informed, what ground there was for this re- 
port; and received for anſwer, © that his friend 
„ Skelton could beſt inform him.” Mr, Lewis wrote 
a ſecond letter, inſiſting on an account of this mat» 
ter, and that he would come and demand it in per- 
ſon. Accordingly he and Charles Ford 5, eſq; went 
the next morning, and found the ſaid Lew in a 
great ſurprize at the report, who declared, © he 
had never given the leait occaſion for it; and that 
be would go to all the coffee-houſes in town, to do 
«© Mr, Lewis juſtice,” He was aſked by Mr. Lewis, 


WM. Whether Mr. Ste/ton had named from what places : 7 


&« and perſons he had brought thoſe ſervices ?*? 
Mr. Levi alias Lewis anſwered, © he was poſitive | 
* Mr. Stelton had neither named perſon nor place.“ 


ment, and died at St. Germain's in 1716, in his 68th 
a . See above, p. 220. j 
r John Drummond, ſecond ſon of James third earl of 
Perib, was created earl of Melfort, viſcount Firib, lord 
Drummond of Riccarton, Caſtlemain, and Gilflon, in 1686, 
by James II; whoſe fortune he followed at the Revolu- 
tion, and was created duke of Melfort at St. Germain's. 
Not returning to Scotland in the time limited by parlia- 
ment, he was attainted, and his honours forfeited. He 
B EO or py 
1 Who ſucceeded Dr. King of the Commons as writer 
of the Gazette; an office he obtained (as his predeceſſor 
had done) through the friendſhip of Dr. Swift. See 
Journal to Stella, Dec. 31, 1711; July 1, 1712. He af- 
terwards lived a conſiderable time in Ireland; and died at 
London in April 1141. His papers (which would greatly 
elucidate this collection) were bequeathed to his fiſter Pe- 
nelope, and came finally into the hands of Deane Swift, 
_ eſq. Several of Mr. Ford's letters are printed in Swift's 
OE ̃ ! iii! wal 
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Here Mr. Skelton was called in; and Mr. Levi alias 


Lewis confirmed what he had fald in his hearing, 


Mr. Lewis then defired, he would give him in 
writing what he had declared before the company, 
but Mr. Lewi alias Lewis excuſed it, as unneceſſary, 
n hecauſe he had already ſaid he would do him juſ- 
1 tice in all the coffee-houſes in town.“ On the 
other hand, Mr. Lewis inſiſted to have it in writing, 
as being leſs troubleſome; and to this Mr. Levi 


alias Lewis replied, „That he would give his an- 


+ ſwer by three o'clock in the afternoon.” Accord- 
ingly Mr. Ford went to his houſe at the time ap- 

Pointed, but did not find him at home ; and in the 
mean time the ſaid Levi went to White's Chocolate 


houſe ; where, notwithſtanding all he had before de- 


nied, he ſpread the above-mentioned report afreſh, 
with ſeveral additional circumſtances, as,“ That 


„ when Mr, Ske//ox and the earl of 92 came to his 


„ houſe, they ſtayed with him a conkiderable time, 
and drank tea.” -_- - 1 
The earl of Feier borough t, 3 to the ſaid Mr. 
Stelton, thought himſelf obliged to enquire into tho 
truth of this matter © and, after ſome ſearch, found 
Mr. Levi alias Lewis at the Thatched-houſe 7; avern; 
where he denied every thing again to his Jordſhip, 
as he had done in the morning to Mr. Ford, Mr. 
Levis, and Mr. Shelton, 3 : 
I his affair coming to the knowledge of the Queen, 0 
her Majeſty was pleaſed to order an examination of 
it by ſame lords of the council. Their lordſhips 
appointed Wedneſday the 28th of Fanuaiy laſt for this 
enquiry : and gave notice for attendance to the ſaid _ 
Levi alias Lewis, and ſeveral other perſons who had 
knowledge of the matter. When Mr. Lexi alias 
: Lexis was called 1 in, he declared, 66 That Mr. Slel- 1 


73 


t See che 5 * Epiftolary Coneſpondene in this Sup- 


6 ton | 
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et zo told him he had ſervices for him from France, 
6, but did not name any perſons.” William Pulteney, 
eſq; u who was ſummoned, affirmed, © That he had 
« told him, Mr. Helton named the earl of Perth 
& and Mel fort.“ Here Levi alias Lewis appeared in 
confuſion; for he had intreated Mr. Pulieney, not to 
ſay he had named any names, ** for he would not 
« ſtand it;“ but Mr. Palterty anſwered, © You may 
“ give yourſelf the lye; I will not.” The earl of 
Suſſex declared, he did not go out of his coach, 


u Mr. Pulteney was born March 22, 1683-4; had early 
a ſeat in the houſe of commons, and diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in oppoſition to Queen Arze's laſt miniſtry. On the 
acceſſion of King George, he was appointed ſecretary at 
war, Sept. 27, 1714; and afterward cofferer of the houſe- 
hold. He was at this time the intimate friend of Sir 
Robert Waipcle; but in 1725, that miniſter being ſuſpected - 
of a defire to extend the bounds of prerogative, Mr. Pul- 
teney entered ſteadily into oppoſition ; and at laſt became 
ſo obnoxious to the Crown, that, July 1, 1731, King 
George II, with his own hand, ſtruck him out of the lf 
of privy counſellors, and ordered him to be put out of 
the liſt of all commiſſions of the peace. A proceeding ſo 
violent in the miniſtry ſerved only to inflame Jus reſent- 
ment, and increaſe his popularity. Sir Robert reſigning 
his employments in 1741, Mr. Pulteney was again ſworn 
of the privy council; and created baron of Heydon, viſ- 
count Pulteney, and earl of Bath. From that moment his 


favour with the people was at an end; and the reſt of his 


life was ſpent in contemning that applauſe which he no _ 
longer could ſecure.— His lordſhip appears, however, 
(from the Memoirs ef Bp. Pearce) to have been high in 
the confidence of his pteſent Mazaſty, and of the prince 
his father. William viſcount Pulteney, his only ſon, who 
Was a lord of the bedchamber, aid de camp to the king, 
and colonel of the royal volunteers, going over with his 
regiment in the defence of Portus al, died Feb. 16, 1763; 
and the earl dying Fuly 7, 1764, at the age of 81, the 
eee, ini eos 
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40 and that his ſon in-law, Mr Shelton, had not been 
“ gone half a minute before he returned to the 


©& coach.” Mr, Skelton declared. That he knew 


« Mr. Lewis by fight perfectly well; that he imme— 
& diately ſaw his miſtike; that he (aid nothing to 


„ him but the words firſt menticned ; and that he 
% had not brought Mr. Lew any ſervice from any 


c perſon whatſoever,” The earl of Finlater and 


| Other perſons ſummoned declared, That Mr, Leavi; 
© and Mr, Ske/toz were perſonally known to each 
« other,” which rendered it wholly improbable that 
Mr. Skeltcn ſhould miſlake him: ſo that the whole 
matter appeared to be only a fooliſh and malicious 
invention of the {aid Levi alias Lewy, who, when 
Called to an account, utterly difowned it. 8 
I Mr. Levi 5 view, in broaching this 6 
flander, was to make his court to any particular 
perions, he has been extremely diſappointed; ſiuce 
all men of principle, layipg aſide the diſtinction of 
opinions in politicks, have entirely agreed in aban- 
doning him; which I obſerve with a great deal of 
N as it is for the honour of human- kind. 


ut, as neither virtue nor vice are wholly engroſſed 


dy either party, the good qualities of the mind, 
Whatever biaſs they may receive hy miſtaken princi- 
plpkẽbs or miſtaken politieks, will not be extinguiſhed, 
When I refleck on this, I cannot, without being a 
very partial writer, forbear doing juſtice to * ;llian 
 Palteney, eſq; who, being deſired by this ſame Mr, 
Levi to drop one part of what he knew, retuſed it 
with diſdain. Men of honour will always fide with 
the truth; of which the behaviour of Mr, Pultentys 


and of a great number of gentlemen of worth aud 


duality, are undeniable inſtances. 


I am only ſorry, that the unhappy author of this 


report ſcems left ſo entirely deſolate of all his ac- 
e chat he hath a but his own con- 


duc 


duct to direct him; and conſequently is ſo far from 
acknowledging his iniquity and repentance to the 
world, that, in the Daily Courant of Saturday laſt, he 


hath publiſhed a narrative, as he calls it, of what 
_ paſſed between him and Mr. SAellan, wherein he re- 
cedes from ſome part of his former confeſſion, This 


zarrative is drawn up by way of anſwer to an adver- 
_ tiſement in the ſame paper two days before: which 
advertiſement was couched in very moderate terms, 
and ſuch as Mr. Levi ought, in all prudence, to have 


acquieſced in. I freely acquit every body but him- : 


ſelf from any ſhare in this miſerable proceeding z 


and can foretel him, that, as his prevaricating man- 


ner of adhering to ſome part of the ſtory will not 


convince one rational perſon of his veracity ; ſo 


neither will any body interpret it otherwiſe than as 


| a blunder of a helpleſs creature left to itſelf, who 
endeavours to get out of one difficulty, by plunging 
into a greater. It is therefore for the ſake of this 
poor young man, that I ſhall ſet before him, in the 
plaineſt manner I am able, ſome few inconſiſtences 
in that zarrative of his; the truth of which, he 
ſays, he is ready to atteſt upon oath ; which whe- 
ther he would avoid by an oath only upon the Goſ- 


pels, himſelf can beſt determine. e 
Mr. Levi ſays, in the aforeſaid narrative in the 
Daily Courant, That Mr. Skelton, miſtaking him 


© for Mr. Leauis, told him he had ſeveral ſervices to 5 
* him from France, and named the names of ſeveral 
e perſons, which he [ Levi] will not be poſitive to.“ 


Is it poſſible that, among ſeveral names, he cannot 
be poſitive ſo much as to one, after having named 


the earls of Perth, Middleton, and Melfort, fo often 
at White's and the Coffee-houſes? Again, he de- 


clared, that my lord Sz came in with Mr. $42/- 


ton; that both drank tea with him;” and there= 
fore, whatever words paſſed, my lord Sz muſt be 
hay e 
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a witneſs to, But his lordſhip declares before the 
council, * that he never ſtirred out of the coach; 


ce and that Mr. Szelton, in going, returning „ and | 
e talking with Levi, was not abſent half a minute.“ 


Therefore, now, in his printed narrative, he con- 


tradicts that eſſential circumſtance of my lord Suſſex 
coming in along with Mr. Stn; ſo that we are 
here to ſuppoſe, that this diſcourſe paſſed only be- 
tween him and Mr. 64l/on, without any third perſon 
for a witneſs; and therefore he thought he might 
ſafely aſſirm what he pleaſed. Belides, the nature 


of their diſcourſe, as Mr. Liwvi reports it, makes this | 


part of his narrative impoſſible and abſurd ; becauſe 
the truth of it turns upon Mr. Skelton's miſtaking | 
him for the real Mr. Lexis; and it happens, that 
| ſeven perſons of quality were by in a room, where 
Mr. Lewis and Mr. Skelton were half an hour in com- 
_ pany; and ſaw them talk together. It happens like- 
wiſe, that the real and counterfcit Lewis have no 
more reſemblance to each other in their perſons, 
than they have in their underitandings, their trath, 
their reputation, or their principles. Beſides, in 
this narrative, Mr. Levi directly affirms what he 
directly denied to the earl of Peter borough, Mr. Ford, 
and Mr. Lewis himſelf; to whom he twice or thrice 
expreſsly affirmed, that Mr. Skelton had not named 
either place or perſon. | 
There is one „ e in 1 narrative, 
which may deceive the reader. He ſays, „ Mr. 
© Shelton was taken into the dining-room;” this 
dining-room is a ground- room next the ſtreet, and 
Mr. Skelton never went further than the door of it. 
His many prevarications in this whole affair, and the 
many thouſand various ways of telling his ſtory, are 
too tedious to be related. I ſhall therefore conelude 


with one remark, By the true account given in this 


paper, it appears that Mr. Sellon, finding his miſ⸗ 
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take before he ſpake a word, begged Mr. Levi's 
pardon; and by way of apology told him, ** his 


„ viſit was intended to Mr, Lewis of my lord Dart- 
& mouths office, to thank him for the ſervice he had 
done him, in paſling the privy-ſeal.” It is pro- 
bable that Mr. Levi's low intellectuals were deluded 
by the word er vice, which he took as compliments 


from ſome perſons; and then it was eaſy to find 
names. Thus, what his ignorance and ſimplicity 


miſled him to begin, his malice taught him to pro- 


pagatee. 5 


I have been the more ſolicitous to ſet this matter 
in a clear light; becauſe, Mr. Lewis being em 


ployed and truſted in public affairs, if this report 


had prevailed, perſons of the firſt rank might poſ- 


ſibly have been wounded through his fides v. 


w This account by Dr. Swift was publiſhed Feb. | 23 


and was confirmed in the Gazezte of the following day by 


three advertiſements, containing the reſpective affidavits of 
Eraſmus Lewis, eſq; Charles Ford, eſq; and Brigadier 


| Skelton, The two firſt of theſe gentlemen depoſed, 
„That, having called at Mr. Henry Lewis's houſe, he 
© told them, he was much ſurprized at the reports that 
4 had been raiſed on this occaſion; and that he would go 
„ to all the chocolate-houſes and cottee-houſes in town, 
« to do juſtice to Mr. Eraſmus Lewis.” And the teſti- 
mony of Mr. Skelton himſelf ſeems ſufficiently ro have 
cleared up the whole. Yet there remained ſome who 
were obſtinately incredulous ; as appears by the Flying-Poſs _ 
of Feb. 3; and by a humourous fatirical ballad, which ir 
occaſioned, called, “ Lea upon Lewis, or the Snake in 


«rhe Sas, 
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4 PRETENDED 
LETTER OF THANKS 
FROM 


5 LORD WHARTON 


* 0 THE 
Lond Biſhop of ST. ASAPH, 


IN THE NAME. or 


THE KIT-CAT-CLUB. 


10 warcn ARE (ADDED, 


| REMARKS ON THE BISHOPS PREFACE, ; 


Firſt printed in 1714; 


KR 3 | 


5 "B86 


i 


© Do you knw that Grub- Sd is dead and gone 
laſt week? No more ghoſts or murders now, for 
love or money. I plied it cloſe the laſt fortnight ; ; 
and publiſhed AT LEAST SEVEN PAPERS * OF MY 
OWN, beſides ſome of other people's; but now 
every ſingle half-ſheet pays a halfpenny to the 
Queen. The Ob/erzetor is fallen; the Medleys are 
„ jumbled together with the Flying-Poft ; the Exami- 


cc 


cc 
6c 
60 
te 


doubles its price; 1 know not how long it will 
Cc 


hold. Have you ſeen the red ſtamp, the papers 
are marked with! ? methinks the ſtamping is worth _ 
a halfpenny.“ Jaa to Stella, Aug. 7, 1714. 


2 J ſhould likewiſe ſpeak ſomething to the pur- 
port of a Letter pretended to be written to me by 
* my lord Mharton but I fee the executioner impa- 
tient till he performs the ceremony of this ordeal 
ſacrifice; wherefore I ſhall only deſire you, Mr. 


06 


« 


 #. K'tch, to thank the avould-be-a-Dean that jumbled 
it together.“ The Trial and Condemnation of Don 


Prefatio 4 4% Aſavuen, with his Speech at the Place of exe- 


cuiion, Se. 1712. N 


* as of theſc was poſſibly the pamphlet, here 1. 
. | 


b See 60 Remarks on thi Biſhop's Preface,” p. 260, . 


ner is deadly fick ; the Sectator keeps up, and — 


TO THE 


My 1 Lon b, 


T was with no little fatisfation I 3 the 
e task, aſſigned | me FIPS the "neon of 
the 


8 William 8 bonn in The Tower of "9 | 
Fan. 1, 1656, was e we ee at Eaton, and thence elected 
to King's College, Cambridge. He entered into holy orders 


about the time of the Revolution, and was eſteemed even 


at firſt a celebrated preacher. He was ſoon made chaplain 
to King William and Queen Mary; was fellow of Eaton 


College, rector of St. Auftin's, London, and lectuier of br. 
Dunſtan's in the Weſt. His curious © Eſſay on Miracles,” 
on which Bp. Hoadly and others have animadverted, was 


printed in 1101. The next year he obtained from Queen 
Anne (in oppoſition to the Houſe of Commons, who re- 


commended their chaplain to it) a canonry of Vindſor, to 


Which he had been nominated by King William, the week 

before his death. In 1705, he determined on quitting 

London, and retired to the little reCtory of Wenbem, Bucks ; 
where he indulged himſelf in his natural inclination to 
the ſtudy of Britiſh hiſtory and antiquities : and an ad- 


mirabie ſpecimen of his {kill therein appeared, in his 


5 Chronicon Pretiolum,” 17067. On the 6th of June, 


1708, he was conſecrated biſhop of St. Ajaph; having 


R4 been 


veditor, in his admirable Art of Cookery, 
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the Kit-Cat Club d, of addreſſing your lordſhip witi 
thanks for your late ſervice ſo ſeaſonably done tv 


been nominated by the Queen without ſolicitation ; and 


not even knowing of his preferment, till he ſaw it in the 
_ Gazette, He was tranſlated to Ely, Dec. 38, 1714; and 


died Aug. 4, 1723. His works were completely collected 
by Dr. Powell; and by him publiſhed, with a Life of the 
Author, in one volume folio, in 1327. 

d This club, which confiſted of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


wits and ſtateſmen among the Whigs, was remarkable for 


the ſtrifteit attachment to the Houſe of Hanover, They 
met at a little houſe in Shire Lane: and are ſaid hy ſome 


to have taken their title from the real name of a Paſtry- 
cook who excelled in making Mutton-pies *, which were 


regularly a part of their entertainment; by others, from 


their meetings being held at the houſe of one Chriſtopher 
Catit. Charles earl of Dorſet was one of the founders 


of the Club; which conſiſted of no more than thirty-nine 


members, all men of the firſt rank for quality or learn- 
ing; molt of whom had been employed in the h 


10! | igheſt mi- 
litary and civil offices, none 2 admitted but thoſe 
of the greateſt diſtinction. Sir Richard Blackmore pub- 


liſhed, in 1708,“ The Kit-Cats, a poem.” A ludicrous 
account of them is in Ned Ward's « Hiſtory of Clubs,” 


which repreſents Mr. Tonſon as the firſt inflitutor. Se- 


veral of their verſes, written on the toaſting-glaſſes of 


this club, are in the fifth volume of Dryden s Miſcella- 


nies; and an epigram occaſioned by them is in vol. VI. | 


of this collection, p. 223. The portraits of this ſociety 
(drawn by Sir Godfrey Keller, and ſince engraved) were 
all at Barnes, in the poſſeſſion of the late Mr. Jacab Ton- 


pon, whole father was ſecretary to this auguſt aſſembly, 


Sir Godfrey's own picture is among them, of a ſmaller 
fize than the others. From theſe portraits, “ Kit-Cat ” 


became a technical term in painting.—Dr. William King, 
of the Commons, who was undoubtedly a firſt-rate writer 


de re culinaria, has pointed-out the merits of their Pro- 


Immortal made, as Kit-Cat by his Pies!” 


„ * «© The Kit. Cat itſelf is ſaid to have taken its original from 
© a mutton-pye,” ſays Mr. Addiſon, Spect. No 9. Eo 


= 
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our finking cauſe; in re-printing thoſe moſt excel- 


lent Diſcourſes, which you had formerly preached 
with ſo great applauſe, though they were never heard 


of by us till they were recommended to our peruſal 


by the Spectator; who ſome time fince, in one of his 
papers*®, entertained the town with a paragraph out 


of the Po7-Boy, and Four lordſhip” 8 extraordinary 
Pei 


The world will perhaps be farprized, that gentle 


men of our complexion, who have ſo long been 


piouſly employed in overturning the foundations of 
religion and government, ſhould now ſtoop to the 
puny amuſement of reading and commending Ser- 


mons. But your lordſhip can work miracles, as well 


as evrite on them; and I dare aſſure your lordſhip | 
and the world, that there is not an Atheiſt in the 
whole kingdom (and we are no inconſiderable party) 


but will readily ſubſcribe to the principles ſo zealouſ- 


ly advanced, and ſo learnedly maintained, in thoſe 


Diſcourſes. 


I cannot but ebe with infinite delight, that 
the reaſons your lordſhip gives for re-printing thoſe 
immortal pieces are urged with that ſtrength and 

force which is peculiar to your lordſhip's writings, 


and is ſuch as all who have any regard for truth, or 
reliſh for good writing. muſt admire, though none 
can ſufliciently comment. 


In a word, the Preface is equal to the Sernions' = 
Jeſs than at ought not, and more cannot, be ſaid of 
it. In this you play the part of a Prophet, with the 

ſame addreſs as that of a Preacher in thoſe; and, in 


a ſtrain no ways inferior to Jeremiah, or any of thoſe 


old pretenders to inſpiration, lagely- foretel thoſe 


The Spectator, No 384, May 21, 1712, The Preface 
was ſeverely reprehended by the Examiner, No 26, May 


i 29; and more humouroutly 1 in the Remarks annexed to 
this littls Treatiſe, — 


2; im- 
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impending miſeries which ſeem to threaten theſe na- 
tions, by the introduction of popery and arbitrary 
| P wer. 1hi a man of leſs penetration than your 
tor.!/hip, without a ſpirit of divination, or going to 
the Dee!) for the diicoyery, may juſtly “ fear and 
« preſage, fr m the natural tendency of ſeveral 


«© principles aud practices which have of late been 


* fo ſtudiouſly revived.” I know your lordſhip 
means thoſe ong ſince exploded doctrines of obe- 


dence, and ſuhmiſſion to princes, which were only | 
calculated to make * a free and happy people ſlaves 

d and miſerable.” Who but aſſes, and pack-horſes, 
and beaſts of burden, can entertain ſuch ſervile 


notions? What! ſhall the lives and liberties of a 


free-born nation be ſacrificed to the pride and ambi- 


tion, the humour and caprice, of any one ſingle per- 


fon? Kings and princes are the creatures of the 
people, meer ſtaic pageants, more for ſhew than uſe; 
and ſhall we fall down and worſhip thoſe idols, thoſe 
golden calves of our own ſetting up? No, never, 
as long as I can hold a ſword, or your lordſhip a. - 


pen, 


It was ſaitable t to that 1 foreſight, ieh 
- 25 fo conſpicivus in every part of your lordſhip's 
conduct, to take this effectual method of delivering 
yourſelf „ from the reproaches and curſes of poſte- 
20 rity, by public! y declaring to all the world, that 
though, in the conſtant courſe of your miniſtry, 
you have never failed, on proper occaſions, to 


66 


recommend the loving, honouring, and reve- 
44 
his royal ſhins, nor tread upon his heels; yet you 
never intended men ſhould pay any ſubmiſſion or 


obedience to him any longer than he acted according 
10 the will and pleaſure of his people. This, you 


ſay, is the opinion of Chri/?, St. Peter, and St. Paul: 
and, faith, Lam glad to hear it; for I never thought 


15 that | 


rencing the Prince's perſon,” ſo as never to break 
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chat zhey had been Whigs before. But, fince your 
lordſhip has thus taught them to declare for rebel- 


lion, you may eaſily perſuade them to do as much 


for prophaneneſs and immorality; and then they, to- 


gether with your lordſhip, ſhall be enrolled members 
of our club. Your lordſhip, a little after (I ſup- 
poſe, to ſtrengthen the teſtimony of the aforemen- 
tioned authors), takes care to tell us, that“ this al- 
e ways was, and ſtill is, your own judgement in 
e theſe matters.” You need not fear we ſhould 
ſuſpect your conſtancy and perſeverance; for my lord 


Somers, that great genius f, who is the life and ſoul, 
the head and heart, of our party, has long ſince ob- 


ſerved, that we have never been diſappointed in any 
of our Whig-biſhops ; but they have always unal- 
terably acted up, or, to ſpeak properly, down to their 


principles. 


It is impoſſible for me, my lord, in this ſhort ad- 
dreſs, to J do juſtice to every part of your incompa- 


. Somers, though meanly deſcended, rendered him- 


&« {elf reſpectable by talents, which he knew well to 
16 


60 
(0 
0 

© 
-- of 


commending what ſeemed right to his own judgment, 
60 


bore more the appearance of a convenient than of an 


„ able ſervant. Upon the whole, he ſeemed more calcu- 


« lated to ſmooth the current of buſineſs, by amending 
„ pofe and execute thofe ſpirited and manly expedients 


a great miniſter.“ Macpherſon, (See above, p. 73.) 


© improve to his own advantage. He was a man of abi- 
„ ties in his profeſſion ; but his parts were more ſolid 
„ than brilliant, or even clear. He was rather a good 
chancellor than a great ſtateſman. His integrity and 
diligence in office were, with reaſon, commended. 
He was too diftident, and too compliant with the king, 
to make any ſplendid figure, beyond his own line of the 
law. His complaiſance to the king's humour, his flat= 
tering him in his very vices, his teeble manner of re- 


and ſoftening meaſures already adopted, than to pro- 


which times of faction ſeem to demand at the hands o f 


rable 


— 


| 
| 
| 


( 3 Ty wi”, 
rable Preface : nor need I run riot in encomium and 
panegyrick, ſince you can perform that part ſe 
much better for yourſelf; for you only give thoſe 
praiſes, which you only can deſerve; as you have 
formerly proved, in the dedication of your“ Eſſay 
«© upon Miracles f,“ to Dr, Gogolfhin®; where you 
declare your work to be the moſt perfect of any upon 
that ſubject, in order to pay a very uncommon com- 
pliment to your patron, by telling him you had pre- 
vailed with your modeſty to ſay ſo much of your per- 
formance, becauſe you would not be thought to 
make ſo ill a compliment to him, as to preſent hin 


with what you had not a great” eſteem for Jour-. 


ſelf. 


N yet 1 think myſelf obliged in gratitude to thank 
your lordſhip in a more particular manner for the 
laft part of it, where you diſplay the glories of the 


_ Whig miniſtry in ſuch ſtrong and laſting colours, as 
muſt needs chear and refreſh the ſight of all Whig 


ſpe ctators, and dazzle the eyes of the Tories, Here 
your lordſhip riſes, if poſſible, above yourſelf. Never 
was ſuch ſtrength of thought, ſuch beauty of ex- 


preſſion, fo happily joined together, Heavens! ſuch 

| force, ſuch energy, in each pregnant word! ſuch 
hire, ſuch fervour, in each glowing line! One would 
think your lordſhip was animated with the ſame _ 


ſpirit, with which our hero fought. Who can read, 


unnmoved, theſe following ſtrokes of oratory Bos Such 
Was the fame, ſuch was the reputation, ſuch was 
e the faithfulneſs and zeal, to ſuch a height of mili- 

* tary glory, ſuch was the harmony and conſent, 

0 ſuch was the blefing of God, dec. 01 the irre 


I Which was firſt publiſhed i in 1701. 


2 8 Dr. Henry Codolfhiu, Vice- provoſt of Su and re- 
Fidentiary of St. Paul's. He was Inſtalled dean of that 


ſiſibie 


Ha, Jul 9 18, 1707. 


Though 1 cannot 90 through the whole Preface ; 


3 „ — we ⁰ . rere 
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ſiſtible charm of the word /uch Well, ſince Eraf- 
mus h wrote a treatiſe in praiſe of Folly i; and my 


lord Rocheſter * an excellent poem upon Nothing, 1 
| ö | e aw 
h This great man, who was the boaſt and glory of his 

country, diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a reformer of religion, 

and reſtorer of learning. His religion was as remote from 


the bigotry and perſecuting ori of .the age in which he 


lived, as his learning was from the pedantry and bar- 
bariſm of the ſchools. He was much eſteemed by King 
Henry VIII. and the Exgliſb nobility, whom he celebrates 
as the moſt learned in the world. He lived in the ſtricteſt 
intimacy with More, Linacre, Colet, and Tonflall; and 
preferred the {ociety of his ingenious and learned friends 

to that of the greateſt princes in Europe, ſeveral of whom 

fought his acquaintance. We find in his works, particu- _ 
larly in his Colloquies and Epiſtles, a more juſt and agree- 


able picture of his own times, than is to be met with in 


any other author.— He was born O#. 28, 1467, at Rot- 


terdam; and came into England, in 1510; where he was 


made Margaret profeſſor of divinity at Cambridge, Greek 
profeſſor at Oxford and Cambridge, and miniſter of 44 
dington in Kent. He died June 20, 1536, The beſt 
edition of his works is that by F. Le Clerc, publiſhed at 


Leyden, in ten volumes folio, 1703. See Granger. —!IIIs 
Life has employed the pen of the learned Dr. Jortin. 


i The Moriæ Encomium he wrote, within the com- 
paſs of a week, at the houſe of his friend More; with 
| whom he lodged on his arrival in Exgland. A copy of ir 


was ſent to France, and printed there with abundance of 


faults ; yet it took ſo well, that in a few months it went 


hi i onthe nn ne 
k John Wilmot, ſon of Henry earl of Rocheſter, who 


bore a great part in the civil war, was born in April 1648, 
and ſucceeded to the title in 1659. He held the firſt rank, 


of the men of wit and pleafure of his age ; and will ever 


be remembered for the extreme licentiouſneſs of his mar- 
ners and his writings. He had an elegant perſon, an caiy 
addreſs, and a quickneſs of underſtanding and invention al- 


moſt peculiar to himſelf; and what may now perhaps ſeem 
CO org C 8 opts JFC im- 


upon SUCH, But, whatever changes our language 


. E E T T 1 M T Oo 


am reſolved to employ the Sectator, or ſome of his 
fraternity (dealers in words), to write an encomium 


PEE 


| improbable, he had natural modeſty, He entered, with 


bluthes in his face, into the faſhionable vices of the reign 
of Charles II; but he well knew, that even theſe vices 


would recommend him, and only be conſidered as ſo many 


graces added to his character. His ſtrong and lively parts 


quickly enabled him to go far beyond other men in lis 
irregularities; and he ſoon became one of the molt daring 
2 of his age. He was in a continual ſtate of in- 
toxication, for ſeveral years together; and the King, who 
admired his fallies of | | 
lighted with his company when he was drunk, than with 


pro 


wit and humour, was more de- 


any other man's when he was ſober. He was ever en- 


gaged in ſome amour or other, and frequently with 
women of the loweſt order, and the vileſt proſtitutes of 


the town. He would ſometimes, upon theſe occations, 
appear as a beggar or porter ; and he as well knew how 


to aſſume the character as the drefs of either. After he 
had run the giddy round of pleaſure, his eyes were open 
to conviction, and he became the Chriſtian and the peni- 
tent. His repentance began with remorſe and horror, 


but ended with hope and confolation. He died Fuly 26, 
1680.— Though he was in the higheſt repute as a ſatiriſt, 


be was but ill entitled to that diſtinction: his ſatires are 
not only unpolite, but groſsly indecent. His poem on 


« Nothing,” and his © Satire againſt Man,” are a ſuſh- 


cient proof of his abilities: but it muſt be acknowledged, 
that the greateſt part of his works are trivial or deteſtable. 


He has had a multitude of readers: ſo have all other writers, 


who have ſoothed, or fallen-in with, the prevailing pal- 
ſions and corruptions of mankind, Such are the remarks. 
of the judicious Mr. Granger.—But the fac ſeems to 


be, that, having obtaincd the character of a lewd writer, 
every thing in that ſtrain was fathcred upon him,—In the 


« Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors,” lord 
Rocheſter is called “ a man, whom the Muſes were ſaid 
to lnfpire, and aſhamed to ayow ; and who practiſed 


« yyith- 
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may undergo (and every thing that is Exgliſo is 
given to change), this happy word is ſure to live in 


your in mortal Preface, Your lordſhip does not 


end yet; but, to crown all, has another /uch in re- 


ſerve, where you tell the world, We were juſt en- 
„ tering on the ways that lead to ſuch a peace as 


would have anſwered all our prayers, &c,” Now, 


perhaps, ſome ſnarling Tory might impertinently 


enquire, when we might have expected ſuch a peace? 


I anſwer, when the Dutch could get nothing by the 


war, nor we Whigs loſe any thing by a peace ; or, 


to ſpeak in plain terms (for every one knows J am a 


ſree ſpeaker as well as a free thinker), when we had 
exhauſted all the nation's treaſure (which every body 
knows could not have been long firſt), and ſo far 


enriched ourſelves, and beggared our fellow-ſubjeQs, 


as to bring them under a neceſſity of ſubmitting to 


what conditions we ſhould think fit to impoſe; ard 


this too we ſhould have effected, if we had continued 
in power. But, alas! juſt in that critical juncture, 
when (as we thought) our deſigns were ripe for exe- 


cution, the ſcene changed: “ God, for our fins,” 
as your lerdſhip wiſely obſerves, ** permitted the 
e fpirit of diſcord” (that is, the doctrine of obedience | 
and ſubmiſſion to princes) © to go forth, and, by 


0 troubling the camp, the city, and the country 


(and oh that it had ſpared the places ſacred to his 


without the leaſt reſerve that ſecret, which can make 


« verſes more read for their defects than for their 
„ merits. His poems have much more obſcenity than 
wit, more wit than poetry, more poetry than polite- 


% nefſs.”—A handſome edition of his works was printed 
in 8ro. by Texſon, 1705 ; in which the moſt exceptionable 
pieces were prudently omitted; and, with a few more 


caſtrations, his poems have had the honour of being ad- = 
mitted in the late yery admirable collection of the Engirfh 


Poets. 
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© worſhip!) to ſpoil, for a time, this beautiful and 
<< pleaſing proſpect, and give us in its ſtead, I know 
* not what... . Oh exquiſite ! how patheti- 
cally does your lordſhip complain of the downfall of 
Whiggiſm, and Daniel Burge/s's meeting-houſe |! The 
: ce compaſſion your lordſhip has ſhewn upen 
this tragical occaſion makes me believe your lordſhip 
will not be unaffected with an accident that had like 
to have befallen a poor whore of my acquaintance 
about that time, who, being big with Whig, was ſo 
alarmed at the riſing of the mob, that ſhe had like 
to have miſcarried upon it ; for the logical jade pre- 
ſently concluded (and the inference was natural 
enough) that, if they began with pulling down meet- 
_ ing-houſes, it might end in demoliſhing thoſe houſes 
of pleaſure where ſhe conſtantly paid her devotion ; | 
and, indeed, there ſeems a cloſe connexion between 
extempore prayer and extempore love. I doubt not, if 
this diſaſter had reached your lordſhip before, you 
Would have found ſome room in that moving pa- 
_ renthefis, to have expreſſed your concern for it, 


1 The mob, that attended Dr. Sacheverell to his trial, 
attacked Mr. Burgeſs's Meeting-houſe, March 1, 1709-10; 
and, having pulled down the pulpit, pews, &c. made a 
bonfire of them in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and would have 
throw the preacher in if they had found him. A pro- 
clamation was uTued, next day, offering a reward of one 
hundred pounds, for apprehending any of the rioters. _ 


Daniel Damaree and George Purchaſe (a Bailiff in ef- 


mninſter) were all that were diſcovered. They were after- 
Ward tried at the Old Bailey for High Treaſon; and, be- 
ing found guilty, received ſentence of death: but, as a 
very able writer, Sir Michael Fofter, obſerves, her Majeſty's 
new adviſers did not chuſe to have the dawn of their ad- 


miniſtration ſtained with the blood of Dr. Sachewerell's _ 


ableſt advocates. They were therefore pardoned ; and 


Damaree, who was one of the Queen's Watermen, was 


| reſtored to his badge and livery, which he wore until her 
_ Majeſty's death, e e 
„„ I come 
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T come now to that laſt firoke of your lordfhip's 
almighty pen; I mean that expreſliive daſh..... 
Which you give when you come to the new Miniſtry, 
Where you break off with an arttul apfophe/rs, and, 
by refuſing to ſay any thing of them yourſelf, leave Z 
your readers to think the worlt they poſſibly can. 
Here your lordſhip ſhews yourie!f a moſt conſum- 
mate orator, when even your: very ſilence is thus 
eloquent. 
| Before I take my leave, 1 cannot but ROE HM 
your lordſhip upon that diſtinguiiking mark of ho- 
nour which the Houſe of Commons has done your 
Preface, by ordering it to be burnt m. This will 
add a never-failing luſtre to your character, When 
future ages ſhall read, how a few pages of your lord- 
ſhip's could alarm the repreſentative body of the na- 
tion. I know your lordſhip had rather live in a blaze, 


than lye buried in obſcurity ; and would at an 


rate purchaſe immortality, though it be in flames. 
Fire, being a mounting element, is a Peper emblem 5 
of your 18 th aſpiring 1 | 


m This was performed May 12, 1712. See an adi» | 
rable letter on that occaſion to Biſhop. Burnet, June 95 
1712, in the Preface to Biſhop Fleetwvood's Works. The 
vote was carried in the houſe by a majority of 119, againtt 
54; amongſt the diſſenting voices, were Sir Peter King, 


Sir Foſeph Fekyll, Mr. Lechmere, and others of the long 


obe. Phe complaint“ (ſays the Biſhop) was made 
« by Hungerford *, and {ſeconded by Manley + (people 


„ that indeed ſhould have been ordered to have burnt it), 


“ and thirded by what we call the Court; and carried by 
“ numbers, without a wiſe word ſaid againſt i * es 


* John Hungerford, eſqz a commiſſioner of the alienation- | 
office. 
* + John Manley, eſqʒ 1 3 and chief, zei in 
Eyre, North of Trent. He was bro: Her to the pot many of 
Ireland, _ 


Surrr. I. GER v 8 e 
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I ſhall detain your lordſhip no longer; but, ac- 
_ cording to your example, conclude with a ſhort 
prayer (though praying, I confeſs, is not my talent): 
May you never want opportunities of thus ſigna- 
lizing yourſelf ; but be * tranſmitted to poſterity,” 


under the character of one who dares ſacrifice every 
thing that is moſt dear to you (even your own darling 


labours) to promote the intereſt of our party; and 
ſtand fainted in the Whig kalendar, as a martyr for 


| thecauſe! This is the ſincere wiſh of the greateſt 


(next yourſelf) of your lordſhip's admirers, 
5 W HARTON 


n Lord Somers recommended Dr. Swift, at his own 


* very earneſt requeſt, to lord Wharton, when that car! 
c went lieutenant to Ireland in 1708, but without ſucceſs ; 


* and the anſwer Yharton i-, ſaid to have given was never 
* forgotten or forgiven by Swift *; but ſeems to have 
4 laid the foundation of that peculiar rancour with which 
« he always mentions lord Wharton T. I ſaw and read 
. two letters of Jonathan Swift, then prebendary of 


„ St. Patrick's, Dublin, to lord Somers: the firſt ear- 
« neſtly intreating this favour, pleading his poverty, and 


4 profeſſing the moſt unalterable attachment to his lord- 


6e ſhip's perſon, friends, and cauſe; the ſecond, ackxnow- 


« ledging lord Somers's kindneſs, in having recommended 
% him; and concluding with the like folemn profeſſions: 


d not more than a year before Swift deſerted lord 


* Somers, and all his friends; writing avowedly on the 
« contrary fide, and (as he boaſts himſelf) /zbeling all 


# See above, p. 1-3, and The Examiner, No. 14. 
« like a toad.“ 5 


* the junto round. I ſaw alſo the very letters which _ 
 & lord Somers wrote to lord Wharton; in which Sqawift 
90 15 very heartily and warmly recommended; and I wel}. 
« remember the ſhort and very ſmart anſwer lord Mharton 


+ It is plain from ſeveral of his poems, © he hated barten 
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Printed in the Second Volume of 7. he Examiner, 
os os „ CT TIN 
Ecce iterum Criſpinus ! 
Ax Biſkop of S. 4/aph's famous Preface hav- 
ing been ſo much buffeted of late between _ 
advocates and oppoſers, I had a curioſity to inſpect 


ſome of his other works, I ſent to the bookſellers 


& is ſaid to have given; which, as I have obſerved, Saviſt 
% never forgave or forgot; it was to this purpoſe. _ 
“Oh, my. lord, Ve muſt not prefer or countenance 

“ theſe fellows ; we have not character enough ourſelves.” 
—To the above authentic and very curious particulars 
(for which the Editor is indehted to a moſt reſpectable 
Friend *) we may add, that it is plain by Sewzf?7's erer . 
Archbiſhop King, Nov. 8, 1708, he then expected tlie ap- 
pointment of chaplain to the lord Jieutenant; and it is 
as plain by his next letter to the ſame prelate, Nov. 30, 
and by another of the ſame date to Dean Sterne, that le 
was not a little mortified at the diſappointment; though 
he affected to pals it over lightly, and even aflerted, 

* that he made no application for the poſt, for reaſons 
* which he did not care to put in writing :” Dr. 
Lambert attained the chaplainſhip by the expreſs inter- 
ference of Archbiſhop Teniſon, of ſeveral other biſhops, 
nd of lord Godolphin then treaſurer. — Sqavift went to 


2 pr. Salter, Maſter of The Charterhouſe, 
— . 


Irelaus 
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in Duck Lane and Little Britain, who returned me 
| ſeveral of the Sermons which belonged to that Pre- 
face; among others, I took notice of that upon the 


Ireland in April, 1709. Returning to London, Sept. », 
1710, he found himſelf “ equally careſſed by both 
““ parties;” by the Whigs, © as a ſort of bough for 
„ drowning men to lay hold of ;” by the Tories, “ as 
« one diſcontented with the late men in power.” He 
immediately attended lord Godolphin, and was diſguſted 
with that miniſter's reception of him, which was“ alto- 
„ gether different from what he had ever received from 


„ any great man; ſhort, dry, and moroſe.“ (He had 


been otherwiſe ticated in 1708 *.) Three days after, 
we find him “ talking treaſon heartily againſt the Whigs, 
&« their baſeneſs and ingratitude; rolling reſentments in 
& his mind, and framing ſchemes of revenge.” On the 
12th, he paid his firſt viſit to lord Somers; „ with 
„ whom,” he ſays, „I had much diſcourſe ; but put 
„ him always off when he began to talk of lord Wharton 
“ in relation to me, till he urged it: then I ſaid, he knew 
J never expected any thing from lord Wharton ; and 
e that lord Wharton knew I underſtood it fo. He ſaid, 
© that he had written #wwzce to lord Wharton about me, 
„ who both times ſaid nothing at all to that part of his 
c letter.“ On the zoth, he laughs at“ the lamentable con- 
« feſſion the Whigs all make of their ill-uſage of him ;” 
and on the 2d of Ogober, ſays, “ lord Hahfax was the 
„only Whig in Ergland he loved, or had any good 
opinion of f.“ In the beginning of November appeared 
that ſevere portrait in the 11th Examiner, which illuſtrates 
 Swift's Diſſertation on Political Lying. In December he 
publiſhed that ſtill ſeverer tract, A ſhort character of 


„ mas carl of Wharton ;” and in the courſe of the fol- 


lowing month, he tells Stella, « As for my old friends, 
« if you mean the Whigs, I never ſee them; except 


lord Halifax, and him very ſeldom ; but Somers never 


“ ſince the firſt vifit.“ 


* See his letter of June 10, 1708, vol. XIV. and XXVII. 84. 


I See particularly vol, XIX. p. 38. 
1 Vol. XIII. p. abc. r . 
ieee death 
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death of the duke of Glouceſter o, which had a little 


Preface of its own, and was omitted, upon mature 
deliberation, when thoſe Sermons were gathered up 
into a volume; though, conſidering the bulk, it 
could hardiy be ſpared. It was a great maſter- piece 


of art in this admirable Author, to write ſuch a 


Sermon as, by help of a Preface, would paſs for a 
Tory Diſcourſe in one reign, and, by e mitting that 
Preface, would denominate him a Whig ! in another: 
thus, by changing the poſition, the picture repre- 
ſents either the Pope or the Devil, the Cardinal or 
the Fool. I confeſs, it was malicious in me, and 
what few others would have done, to reſcue thoſe Ser- 
mons out of their duſt and oblivion ; without which, 
if the Author had ſo pleaſed, they might have paſſed 
for new-preached as well as new-printed: neither 
would the former Preface have riſen up in judge- 


ment to confound the latter. But, upon ſecond _ 


thoughts, I cannot tell why this wilfully-forgotten 
Preface may not do the Reverend Author ſome ſer- 


vice. It is to be preſumed that the Spectator | 5 pub- . 


7 Wi lem, ſon to George prince of Denmark, by the 


princeſs Anne. This hopeful young prince died July 30, 
1700.—In 1696, the day he was ſeven years old, he was 
inſtalled knight of the Garter, In 1698, his houſehold 


| was ſettled; the earl of Marlborough being appointed his 


governor ; and biſhop Burnet his preceptor, who days ET 


„he uſed all endeavours to excuſe himſelf,” 


The Spedlator, according to Mr. Oldiſavorth, revived 
1 Biſhop' s new Preface, &« to make it circulate through 
* all England at the price of one penny, which it never 
“ would have done for half a crown. He hath been 

leaſed to compound one of his papers of a poſtſcripe 
Tom Abel Roper, and a Preface from the biſhop of Sz. 
Aſaph. I ſuppoſe he reckons Abel to be the beſt writer 
on our ſide, and his lordſhip upon bis: or does he mean 
a ſatire upon both, and think as I do, that they have 


each of them run into violent extremes, and the truth 


15 to be found! in the middle, directly between them?? 


8 1 liſhed 
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| liſhed the laſt with that intent: why therefore ſhould 
not my publiſhing the firſt b« for the ſame end? And 
1 dare be confident, that the part | have choſen will 
do his lordſhip much more ſervice; for here it will 
be found, that this Prelate did, once in his life, think 
and write as became him; and that, while he was 
2 private clergyman, he could print a preface with- 
out fear of the hangman. I have choſen to {tt itat 
length 2; to prevent what might be objected againſt 


4 The Biſhop of Sr. Aſaph's Firſt Preface, to a 
Sermon preached upon the Death of the Duke of 
Glouceſter. | . 3 . 

4 T give this Sermon up to the defire of a great many 

„ good people of the pariſhes of S?, Auſtin and St. Dun- 

„Han in the Weſt, to whom I can deny nothing of this 

« nature which they ſhall find reaſonable to aſk of me; 

* but not to their defire only, but alſo to the hopes I 
have, that, from. ſomething or other hinted at in it, 

other wite and virtuous people may be put upon con- 

« fidering whereabouts we are; and on contributing all 

that hes in them to the preventing whatever evils we 

% may apprehend from the great lols we 'have ſuſtained 

in the death of the moſt noble and moſt hopeful prince 

4 the duke of Glouceſter, I know I have no other aims 

than theſe, in making this Sermon public; and they 

« who know me will, I believe, think ſo too: I under- 

© take not therefore to defend the irregularity of ſome of 

„ my thoughts, nor the order in be they are ranged: 

„ they were produced in grief and deep concern; and 

6 that I think may, in ſome ſort, excuſe them with ten- 

% der and good-natured people. I am only careful of 


4 ovarding againſt two forts of men; 1. Such as will 
46 
44 
3 
Ec 


6c 
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needs call this great misfortune “ a judgement of God,” 
for what has paſſed amongſt us. 2. Such as will cer— 
tainly try to make it one, as ſoon as ever they can, 
To the firſt, we muſt freely own, we have deſerved 
, God's greateſt judgements, but not for the cauſe they 

& aſſign; and freely own that this misfortune has the 
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me, as an unfair repreſenter, ſnould 1 hens any 
part of this admirable Diſcourſe, as wel! as to imi- 
tate the judicious Spechalor; though I fear I ſhall not 
have {> good contributions from our party as that 


Author is ſaid to have hom another upon the like 


occaſion ; or, if I chance to give offence, be pro- 


miſed to have my loſſes made up to nie, for my zeal _ 
in circulating prefaces. Without any ſuch deep and 
politic deſigns, I give it to the world out of meer 
good-nature, that they may find what conceptions. 
the worthy Author has formerly had of things, when 
his buſineſs was yet undone r; ſo to ſilence a clamorous 


arty, who from the late Preface are too apt, how 


unjuſtly ſoever, to conclude his lordſhip” $ principles 


are not agreeable to his pr-ferments, 
| In this excellent Preface, the worthy Author 
thought fit to charge the Fanaticks and Whigs, upon 


the duke of G/ouce/7er*, death, as people that would 
. try to make it a x judgement of God upon vs. for 


0 face of one, „ is as heavy. as a judgement; and . 
„ fore hope all people will improve under it, and make | 

Fit as if it were indecd a judgement. 
& But, till they ſhall produce fome certain and impartial 


6 rules by which they proceed in forming cenſures, and 


in applying them to nations or to private people, they 
« will give us leave, I hope, to ſuſpend. And to the 
N ſecond ſort, who think to turn a kingdom into a com- 
„„ monwealth, I can only ſav, that T hope the extent of 
„ our dominions, the number of our nobility, the honour 


& of our gentry, the genius of our people, and tlie whole 


„ current "of our laws, will always provide us with a 
e ready anſwer to an impudent and clamorous ation. = 
Goc, I hope, will evermore preſerve us from a ſpecies 
* of government, as ill fitted for our nation, as Popery 


6 j; for our religion.“ | 


g | 
* - The Sermon to which che Preface was prefixed was 


publiſhed the year before Dr. Fleetw0od's Framogon tO 
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© our ſins, by turning the kingdom into a common- 
„wealth.“ The ſatire muſt certainly be deter- 
mined to them; for neither the Tories nor Non- 
Jurors were ever charged with ſuch principles, but 
rather as carrying the regal anthority too h gh, in 
aflerting the divine right of kings. his {pecies of 
government, which, the learned Prelate ſays, is as 
„ill fitted for our nation as Popery is for our re- 
_ © ligion,” was by ſome people, it ſeems. endeavoured 
to be brought in, whom he terms © an impudent 
„ and clamorous faction.“ Whether that ** impu- 
„ dent and clamorous faction“ would really do all 


thoſe things he charges them with, is by the Whigs 


denied, and charitable men may in part make a 
queſtion: but that by this he did and could then 
only mein the Whigs, cou id be no queſtion ar all; 
ſince none elſe were ever charged with thoſe crimes 
in theſe kingdoms; and they have always been fo, 
though ſeldom indeed fo heavily, unleſs by high- 
flying Tories or Jacobites. It ſeems, his lordſhip 
| had dreadful apprehenſions of what they would 
certainly do;” and begs of God “ evermore to 
«© preſerve us from this ſpecies,” And ſurely he was 
the right; for that would be, indeed, giving us 
we know not what” — his lordſhip's enemies 66 will 
1 tell the reſt with pleaſure | 1 | 
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I came home at ſeven, and began a little whim, 


which juſt came into my head, and Will make a 


taree-penny pamphlet, It mall be finiſhed in a 
week; aud, if 1c lucceeds, ou ſhall know what it 
15; otherwiſe not,” I to mn. Js 16, 


2171213. 
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„ IL. was to- day with my printer, to give kim * 


little pamphlet I have written; but not politicks. 
It will be out by Mor day . bid. Jan. 41. 


„ hear there is now in the preſs n Afra of | 
Mr. Collins's Diſcourſe on Free thiut 11g, Whether it 
be written by an enemy or a friend, my Author 


does not lay; but in either caſe, if the writer 


trips that adventarous piece of its diſguiſe, and | 
leaves it naked and expoſed in full light, he will 
amply deſerve a propace and cannot fail of being 


© uſeful or entertaining.” Examiner, Fan 23. 
1555 My ele Pamphlet! is out: it is not politicks. 


journal to Stella, Jan. 25. 


; « This Aout is a ſtriking ſpecimen of the | 


ec 
6 


"iS 


ce 


Dean's well-known talent tor 1 Irony; ; which, as he 
« ſomewhere ſays, | | 


«© He was born to latrodiee.: | 
„% To faſhion brought, and taught its ſe.” 


It muſt be owned, however, that this ſpecies of 
rhetorical figure is too refined, at leaſt in the pre- 


ſent inſtance, to be adapted to the apprehenſion | 
and diſcernment of the poor, for whom it is pro- 


« f/dly inteuded; but perhape that profeſſion was 


ironical t too.) | | KENRICK, 


* Tt was advertiſed for ale, in 7 he Examiner a Tueſdey, 


INTRODUCTION, 


Jun Party * having failed, by all their political | 


arguments, to re-eltab'iſh their power; the 


wWiſe leaders haye determined hat he laſt and prin- 


Cipal remedy ſho uid be made uſe of, for opening the 
eyes of this blinded nation; and that a ſhort, but 


pores ſy!ltem of their d:v/xizy ſhould be publiſhed, 
to which we are all of us ready to ſubſcribe, and 
which we lay down as a model. hearing a cloſe 
analogy to our ſchemes in religion. Crafty deſigning 
| men, that they might keep the world in awe, have, 
in their ſeveral forms of government, placed a ſu- 
_ , Sha human kind in fear 
of being hanged : and a Supreme Power in Heaven, 
or fear of being damned. In order to cure mens 
apprebenſions cf the former, ſeveral of our learned 
members have written many profound treatiſes on 
Anarchy; but a brief compleat body of Atheology 
ſeemed yet wanting, Gy this irrefragable Diſcourſe _ 
appeared. However, it ſo happens, that our ableſt 
| brethren, in their elaborate diſquiſitions upon this 
ſubject, have written with ſo much caution, that 
| ignorant unbelievers have edified very little by them. 
0 grant: that thoſe Goring ſpirits, who firit ee 1 


preme Power on earth, to 


It is 1 this Dr. Seavift i is 3 writing in the 
aſſumed character of a Whig; and if in ſome few paſ- 
ſages he may appear to avr2te tao freely, the blame muſt 
revert on the Author whoſe ſentiments he exhibits. A 
ſhort, but very valuable, ſpecimen of his own opinion on 
this fubject, under the title of“ Some Thouchts on Free- 
thinking, written in Eagland, but left — may 


be ſeen at the end of this Diſcourſe. 
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to write againſt the direct rules of the Goſpel, the 
current of antzqui'y, the religion of the magiſtrate, 
and the laws of the land, had ſome meaſures to kcep; 
«nd, particularly wacn they railed at religion, were 
in the right to uſe little artful diſguiſes, by which 
2 jury could only find them guilty of abuſing 
Heatheniſm or Popery. but the my/tery is now re- 
weoled, that there is no ſuch thing as myſtery or 
revelation ; and though or friends are out of place 
and power, yet we may have ſo much confidence in 
the preſent Miniftry, to be ſecure, that thoſe, who 
ſuffer ſo many free ſpeeches againſt their Sovereign 
and themſelves to paſs unpunithed, will never reſent 
our expreſſing the free/! thoughts againſt their religion; 
but think with Tiberius, that, if there be a God, he 
is able enough to revenge any injuries done to him- 
ſelt, without expecting the Civil Power to interpoſe. 
By theſe reflections I was brought to think, that 
the moſt ingenious Author Þ of the Diſcourſe upon 


d Ant bony Collins, eſq; born June 21, 1676, was edu- 
cated at Eaton, and removed to King's College, Cambridge, 
Where he had for his tutor Mr. Francis Hare, afterward 
biſhop of Chichefler. Upon leaving college, he was entered 
a ſtudent in The Temple; but, not relithing the ſtudy of 
the Jaw, applied himſelf to letters in general. In 1700, 
he publiſhed a tract called, © Several of the London Caſes 
„ confidered ;” and cultivated and maintained a corre- 
ſpondence with Mr. Locke in 1703 and 1704. He entered, 
in 1707, into the controverſy between Mr. Dodæwell and 
Mr. Clarke, concerning the natural Immortality of the 
Soul; and publiſhed ſeveral treatifes on that ſubject, on 
the ſide of Mr. Dodawwell. In 1707, he alſo publiſhed 
„ An Eſſay concerning the uſe of Reaſon in Propoſitions, 
„the Evidence whereof depends on Human Teſtimony ;” _ 
in 1709, © Prieſtcraft in Perfection; and the following 
year “ Reflections, &c.” on the laſt-mentioned treatiſe ; 
which occaſioned great and diligent inquiry into the 
5 . © SS a 
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Free-thinking, in a letter to Somebody, Eſq. e, al- 
though he hath uſed leſs reſerve than any of bis pre- 
deeceffors, might yet have been more ſree and open. 
I conſidered, that ſeveral ave!l-ari/lers to infidelit 
might be diſcouraged by a ſhew of logick, and a 


ſybjef; a was reflected on by many both From the : 
pulpit and the preſs. Theſe were al: anſwered by Mr. 
Collin (hut not till the year 1724) 1 in“ An Hiſtorical and 
„ Cricical Eſſay on the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
% of England, &c. (The whole ſtate of this contro- 
verſy may be feen in Collier's Ecclel. Hiſt. part II. book 
vi. p. 486.)—In 1710, Mr. Collius publiſhed © A Vin- 
& dication of the Divine Attributes,” &c.; and, in 1711, 
went to Hollaud, where he became acquainted with Le 
Clerc and other great inen. He returned to England in 
| November that Year; and, in 1513, puiliſhed his me- 
morable 4+ Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, occafioned by the 
% Rife and Growth of a Sec called Free-thinkers.” This 
made a great noiſe; and was attacked among others by 
Mr. Hoadly, and by Dr. Bentley under the name of Phile- 
teutherus Lipſienſis; and was at the fame time expoſed by 
the admirable irony of Dr. Sgt. — Whilſt all parties 
exerted their zeal againſt it in Envland, the Author went 
abroad; and was treated with great civility by all ſorts of 
people, Prieſts, Jeſuits, Calviniſts, Arminians, &c. He 
went from Holland to Flanders, with a deſign of viſiting 
France and Italy; but was recalled by the ſudden 75s | 
of a near relation. In 1715, he publiſhed “ A Philo- 
„ ſophical Enquiry concerning Human Liberty;“ and re- 
tired that year into Fex, for which county he was choſen _ 
treaſurer in 1718, an office in which his ſtrict integrity 
gained him much reputation. In 1724, he publithed 
« A Diſcourſe of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſ= 
tian Faith,” which produced a number of anſwers; as 
did his“ Scheme of Literal Ptophecy,” wv nich appeared = 
in 1727. After having been ſome years in a decliiin 1 
ſtate of health, and ſeverely afflicted with. che ſtone, he DS: 
died Dec. 13, 1729. 


c Mr. Collins called his Diſcourſe, cc 4 Letter to 
66 ** Eſq.” EB | 


— - 


multi- 
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multiplicity of quotations, ſcattered through his 


book; which to underſtandings of that ſize might 


carry an appearance of ſomething like boot-/earningy 
and conſequently rright them from reading for their 
improvement. I could ſee no reaſon why theſe great 
_ diſcoveries ſhould be hid from our youth of quality, 


who frequent White's and Tom's; why they ſhould 


not be adapted to the capacities of the Kit-Cat and 


Hanover d Clubs, who might then be able to read 


lectures on them to their ſeveral Toaſts: and it will 
be allowed on all hands, that nothing can ſooner help 
to reſtore our abdicated cauſe, than a firm univerſal 
belief of the principles laid down by this ſublime 
Author: for I am ſenſible that nothing would more 
contribute to- the continuance of the War,” and 


the reſtoration of the late Miniſtry, than to have the 


doctrines delivered in this treaciſe well infuſed into 
the people. I have therefore compiled them into the 
following Abſtract, wherein I have adhered to the _ 
very words of our Author; only adding ſome few 
explanations of my own, where the terms happen to 
be too learned, and conſequently a little beyond the 
Tomprehenſion of thoſe for whom the work was prin- 
_ tipally intended, I mean the nobility and gentry of 
dur party: after which, I hope, it will be impoſſible _ 
for the malice of a Facobite, high-flying, prieſt- 
_ tidden faction, to miſrepreſent us. The few ad- 
ditions I have made are for no other uſe than to help 
the tranſition, which could not otherwiſe be kept in 
an Abſtract: but I have not preſumed to advance any 
thing of my own; which beſides would be needleſs 


T See an account of the firſt of theſe clubs, p. 248. The 
latter was compoſed of noblemen of the firſt quality, and 
_ officers of the army, affectionate and zealous for the ſuc- 
Je of the crown in the illuſtrious family which now 
-.- "adorns 16 -- © Os 3 
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ſtrated every particular, I thall only add, that though 
this Writer, when he ſpeaks of Prieſts, deſircs 
chiefly to be under ſtood to mean the Zrg/ih Clergy ; 
yet he includes all Prieſts whatſoever, except the 


antient and modern e the Turks, Dealer, and Re 


Focinianre | 


"THE LETTER 


SIR, 


ſume to be guides to others in matters of ſpeculation, 
which all the doctrines of Chriſtianity are; 


£ = Mr. Collins's Difcourts, p. 3. 1 F P. . 
K P. 10. Fs 1 12. 5 


271 
to an Author who has ſo fully handled and demon— 


T Send you this apology for Free- thinking e with-. 
out the leaſt hopes of doing good, but purely to 
comply with your requeſt; for thoſe truths Which 
nobody can deny, will do no good to thoſe who 
deny them. The Clergy, who are ſo impudent to 
teach the people the doctrines of Faith, are all either 
cunning knaves or mad tools ; for none but artificial 
deſigning men f, and crackt-brained enthuſiaſts, pre- 


and 
whoever has a mind to learn the Chriſtian Religion, 0 55 


naturally chuſes ſuch knaves and fools to teach them. 
Now the Bible 2, which contains the precepts of the 
Prieſts? Religion, is the moſt difficult book in the 
world to be underſtood : it requires a thorough _ 
knowledge Þ in Natural, Civil, Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
Law, Huſbandry, Sailing, Phyſick, Pharmacy, Ma- 8 
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thematicks, Metaphyſicks, Ethicks, and every thing 
elſe that can be named: and every body who believes 
it, ought to underſtand it, and muſt do ſo by force 


of his own free-thinking, without any guide or in- 
ſtructor. % V NLV! gf ns 
How can a man in at all; if he does not hin, 
Freely i? A man who does not eat and drink freely, 
does not eat and drink at all. Why may not I be 
denied the liberty of free-/eeing, as well as free-think- 
ing? Yet nobody pretends, that the firſt is unlawful; 


for a cat may look on a king : though you be near- 


' ſighted, or have weak or ſore eyes, or are blind, 
you may be a free-Jeer 3 you ought to ſee for yourſelf, 
and not truſt to a guide to chuſe the colour of your 
 tockings, or ſave you from falling into a ditch  _ 
In like manner, there cught to be no reſtraint at 
all on thinking freely upon any propoſition, however 
 Impious or abſurd, There is not the leaſt hurt in 
the wickedeſt thoughts, provided they be free; nor 
in telling thoſe thoughts to every body, and en- 
deavouring to convince the world of them; for all 
this is included in the doctrine of Free-thinking, as 1 
hall plainly ſhew you in what follows; and there- 
fore you are all along to underſtand the word Free- 
ke mer CEE, 
If you are apt to be afraid of the Devil, hint 
Freely of him, and you deftroy him and his king- 
dom *, Free-thinkins has done him more miſchief 
than all the Clergy in the world ever could do; they 


believe in the Devil, they have an inter in him, and 


therefore are the great ſupports of his kingdom. 
The Devil was in the States General, before they 
began to be Pree-thinkers |: for England and Holland 
were formerly the Chriſtian territories of the Devil; 
I told you how he left Holland; and Free-ihinking _ 


ln pig. tf F. 4. P. 28. 
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and the Revolution baniſhed him from England; I 


_ defy all the Clergy to ſhew me when they ever had | 
ſuch ſucceſs againſt him. My meaning is, that to | 
think freely of the Devil, is to 7hink there is no Devil 1 | 


at all; and he that zþ:24s /o, the Devil is in him if 
he be afraid of the Devil. „ 

But, within theſe two or three years, the Devil has 

come into Eygland again; and Dr. Sachewverell has 

given him commiſſion to appear in the ſhape of a 
cat, and carry old women about upon broomſticks : — 1 

and the Devil has now ſo many Miniſters ordained | 

to his ſervice,” that they have rendered Free- 1 

rhinkting odious, and nothing but the ſecond coming 
of Chriſt can reſtore it. ER % ns 

The Prieſts tell me, I am to believe the Biblen; 
but Free-thinking tells me otherwiſe in many par- 
ticulars. The Bible ſays, the Fexws were a nation 
favoured by God; but I, who am a Free-thinker, ſay, 
that cannot be, becauſe the Fewws lived in a corner of 
the earth, and Free-thinting makes it clear that thoſe _ 
who live in corners cannot be favourites of God. The 
New Teſtament all along aſſerts the Truth of Chriſo 
tianity ; but Free-thinking denies it: becauſe Chriſti- 
anity was communicated but to a few; and whatever 
is communicated but to a few, cannot be true; for 
that is like avhi/pering, and the Proverb ſays, © that 
&© there is no whiſpering without lying.” 

Here is a ſociety in London n for propagating Free- 

_ thinking throughout the world, encouraged and ſup= 
ported by the Queen and many others. You ſay, 
perhaps, it is for propagating the Goſpel. Do you 
think the Miſſionaries we ſend will tell the Heathens 
that they muſt not think freely? No, ſurely ; why 
then, it is manifeſt, thoſe Miſſionaries muſt be Free- 
thinkers, and make the Heathens ſo too. But why 

| ſhould not the King of Siam, whoſe religion is 
heatheniſm and idolatry, ſend over a parcel of his 


"Colt, p. 9. n P. 
Sor I. [XV.] 
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Prieſts to convert us to his Church, as well as we 
ſend Miſſionaries there? Both projects are exactly of 
a piece, and equally reaſonable; and if thoſe heathen 

prieſts were here, it would be our duty to hearken 
to them, and hint frecly whether they may not be in 
the right rather than ve. TI heartily wiſh a detach- 

ment of ſuch divines as Dr, Atterbury, Dr. Smal- 
ridge P , Dr. So ft, Dr. Sacheverell, and lome ers I 


= Dr. George Smal; ide, born about 1666, was elected 
from Weftminſter to Ch ift Church, Oxford, in 1682; made 
prebendary of Lichfield in 1693; and foon after canon of 
Chrift Church, and dean of Carliſie. In 1713, he was 
made dean of Chrift Church, and the year following biſhop 
of Briſtol. Upon the acceflion of King George I. he was 
appointed lord almoner; but was removed from that poſt 
in 1715. He died Sept. 27, 1719.--Sixty of his Sermons 
were printed in folio, 1726 ; which ſhew him to have 
been a polite writer. He had publiſhed ſome works of 
merit in his life-time; particularly“ Animadverſions on 
« a piece upon Church Government,” ſo early as 1687; 
and a Lat poem, intituled, „ Auctio Davifana, Oxonii 
habita per Gal. Cooper & E dw. Millington, Bibliopolas 
 Londinenſes,” 1689.“ In Dr. Smalr zdge are reconciled 
„ all the beautics of language to the ſeverity of argument ; 
„ his method and reaſoning are abſolute upon the points 
lie treats ok: his ſtyle is clear and elegant, juſt and 
„ manly z. he ennobleth his claſſic learning, and raifeth. 
« his e{oquence- by th: majeſty and dene of the Scrip- 
“ ture language.” Felton, > | 

J Collins, p. 43; Who adds Stubbs * " Hikes is x and Mil- 8 
bourne 1, to the groupe ; names w hich our Author ſecn:s 
not to have approved being joined with. 


* Philip Stubbs, archdeacon of St, A'ban” Sy chaplain to Green» 
wich Hoſpita!, rector of St. James, Garlick Hitbe, &c, 
+ Francis Higgins, M. A. ; cf whom, ſee vol. XIX. p02. 
I Luke NMlilbourne, M. A, rector of Se, Ethelburga's, au hor of 
a Poetical Trauflation of the Pſalms, 16983; of a volumes 
called Notes on Dryden” $ Virgil, 1698 of * Tom of Bidlam's 
«« Anſwer to Hoa iy, &c.“ He is frequently coupled with Black- 
more by Dryden in bis Poems; and by Pepe in“ The Art of Ont: 
EY and is mentioned in 2 he N He died April 15, 172 
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were ſent every year to the furtheſt part of the 
heathen world; and that we had a cargo of their 


Prieſts in return, who would ſpread Free-thinbing 
among us. Then the war would go on, the late 


Miniſtry be reſtored, and faction ceaſe ; which our 


Prieſts inflame by haranguing upon texts, and falſely 
all that © preaching the Goſpel,” 

IJ have another project in my head, which ought. 
to be put in execution, in order to make us Free- 
' thinkers, It is a great hardſhip and injuſtice, that 
our Prieſts muſt net be diſturbed while they are 
Prating in their pulpit. For example“: Why ſhould 
not William Fam t the Quaker, or any Anabaptiſt, 

| Tabel, | 
3 * Collins, p. 45. 

Well known among "his i, as a preacher and : 
a writer; and throughout the world, as the founder ard 
tegiſlator of the colony of Pennſyl vania. He had both 
great and amiable qualities and was no ftranger to tlie 
eſſentials of good-breeding, though too ſtubborn to yield 
to the forins of it. He was born Oct. 14, 1644; was edu- 
cated at Chigavell; and in 1660 was entered a gentleman 
commoner of Chrift Church, Oxford, whepce in "Icfs than 
_ two years he was expclled for non-conformity, To divert 
his attention from an over- -attachment to religion, he was. 


ſent by his father into France; and on his return was ad- 
mitted of Lincoln's Inn, where he ſtudied the law till the | 


Plague broke out in 1665. He was ſent to Ireland | in 


1666, to manage a conſiderable eftate there; and it ap- 


pears from Wood, Ath. Oxon. II. 1050, that © he was 
* convinced of the fimplicity and ſelf-denial of the way 
of the people called Quakers at the city of Cart, where . 
© he heard one Tho. Low, ſome time a laick of Ou 
- (but then a noted Quaker) preach, An. 1667,” And 
In 1668, he became himſelf a preacher ; and publiſhed 5 
« The Hop Foundation ſhaken,” as a vindicetion of his 
principles; for which he underwent ſeven months impri- 
Fonraent in The Tower, where he wrote many Eu 


tracts. In 1676 he became one of the proprietors 7, 


| New Ferſey; and in 1681 the province which bears his 
nam Was granted to him by Charles II. in confide ratio 
| 1 „„ 
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Papiſt, Muggletonian, Few, or Sweet-ſinger, have li- 
berty to come into S:. Paul's Church, in the midſt of 
divine ſervice, and endeavour to convert firſt the 


Aldermen, then the Preacher and Singing-men ? or 
pray, why might not poor Mr. Vhiſton u, who denies 
the Divinity of Chriſt, be allowed to come into the 
Lower Houſe of Convocation, and convert the Cler- 


oy * But, alas! we are over-run with ſuch falſe no- 


tions, that, if Penn or Vhiſton ſhould do their duty, 


they would be reckoned fanaticks, and diſturbers of 
the Holy Synod, although they have as good a title 


to it as St. Paul had to go into the ſynagogues of 
the Jews; and their authority is full as divine as 


His. 


_ Chrift himſelf commands us to be Free-thinkers ES 
for he bids us ſearch the Scriptures, and take heed 


what and whom we hear: by which he plainly warns 
us, not to believe our Biſhops and Clergy”; for 
 Fejus Chriſt, when he conſidered that all the Jew! 
and Heathen Prieſts, whoſe religion he came to ab9- 


of the ſervices of his father, and the debts that were due 


to him at his deceaſe. On the acceſſion of Queen Anne, 


he was a great favourite, and was often at court. Dr. 
 Sawvift mentions him to Stella, Fan. 15, 1711-12, as 
Waiting on the duke of Ormond, “ at the head of his 
6 hrethren, to thank the duke for his kindneſs to their 
4 people in Ireland.“ He died Fuly 30, 1718. A large 
account of this legiſlator and his writings may be ſcen 
in the place of Wood above referred to. 


u This conſcientious and learned Divine is well known 
by his numerous writings, and by the © Memoirs of his 


„% gwn Life,” written by himſelf, and publiſhed in 1749. 
We ſhall only therefore obſerve, that he died, in his 8 5th 
year, Aug. 22, 1752.— He has been humourouſly ban- 
tered in the fifth volume of Dr. Swz/r's Works, in a 


treatiſe called“ A true and faithful Narrative of what 


„ paſſed in London during the general Conſternation of 


„all Ranks and Degrees of Mankind.“ 
* Collins, P- 46. Oo Eh | P 
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lh, were his enemies, rightly concluded that thoſe 
appointed by him to preach his own Goſpel would 
probably be ſo too; and could not be ſecure that any 
{ett of Prieſts, of the faith he delivered, would ever 
be otherwiſe: therefore it is fully demonſtrated that 
the Clergy of the Church of England are mortal ene- 
mies to Chrif, and ought not to be believed. 
But, without the privilege of Free-thinking x, how 
is it poſſible to know which is the right Scripture ? 
Here are perhaps twenty ſorts of Scriptures in the 
ſeveral parts of the world; and every ſett of Prieſts 
_ contends that their Scripture is the true one. The 
Tadian Bramins have a book of Scripture called the 
Shaſter; the Perſees their Zundivaſtaw ; the Bonzes in 
(China have theirs, written by the Diſciples of Fo-he, 
whom they call“ God and Saviour of the world, 


Who was born to teach the way of ſalvation, and 


to give ſatisfaction for all men's ſins:“ which, 
you ſee, is directly the ſame with what our Prieſts 


pretend of Chrit, And muſt we not think freely, to 


find out which are in the right, whether the Biſhops 


or the Bonxes? But the Talapoins, or Heathen Cler- 


gy of Siam, approach yet nearer to the ſyſtem of our 
Prieſts; they have a book of Scripture written by _ 
Sommonocodam, who, the Siameſe ſay, was born of 
a virgin,” and was © the God expected by the 
e univerſe;” juſt as our Prieſts tell us, that 7% ? 
__ Chriſt was born of the Virgin Mary, and was the 
Mieſſiah fo long expected. The Turgi Prieſts, or 
Derviſes, have their Scripture, which they call the _ 
Alcoran. The FJews have the Old Teſtament for 
their Scripture ; and the Chriſtians have both the Old 
and the New. Now, among all theſe Scriptures, 
there cannot above one be right; and how is it 
poſſible to know which is that, without reading them 
all, and then 7h;nking freely, every one of us for our- 


| * Collins, p. 5% VV— Ws 
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{lres, wichout following the advice or inſtruction of 
any guide, before we venture to chuſe? The Par- 


liament ought to be at the charge of finding a ſuf- 


kcient number of theſe Scriptures for every one of 
her Majeſty's ſubjects ; for there are twenty to one 
againſt us, that we may be in the wrong: but a great 
deal of Fre:-thinking will at laſt ſet us all right, and 
every one will adhere to the Scripture he likes beſt ; 

by which means, religion, peace, and wealth, will : 
be for ever ſecured in her Majeſty's realms, 8 
And it is the more neceſſary that the good 8 
of England ſhould have liberty to chuſe ſome other 
| Scripture, becauſe all Chriſtian Prieſts differ ſo much 
about the copies of theirs, and about the various 
readings of the ſeveral manuſcripts, which quite 


5 deſtroys the authority of the Bible: for what autho- 


rity can a book pretend to, where there are various 
readings ?? And for this reaſon, it is manifeſt that 
no man can know the opinions of 4ri/ozle or Plato, 
or believe the facts related by Thucydides or Livy, or 

de pleaſed with the poetry of Homer and Virgil; all 
which books are utterly uſeleſs, pon. account of 


their various readir gs. Some books of Scripture are 


ſaid to be loſt; and this utterly deſtroys the credit of 
thoſe that are left: ſome we reje&, which the Afri- 
cans and Ciftiels receive; and why may we not think 
freely, and reject the reſt? Some think the Scrip- 
tures wholly inſpired, ſome partly; and ſome not at 
all. Now this is juſt the very caſe of the Bramins, 
5 Perſees, B MRS, Talapoins, Derwiſes, Rabbis, and all 
other Priefls, who build their religion upon books, as 
our Prieſts do upon their Bibles. They all equally 
differ about the copies, various readings, and in- 
: ſpirations, of their ſeveral Scriptures; and Gog 


4 Cellins, b. 84. —Dr. Swift has ſer this argument um 


light fo exquiſitel ridiculous, that it muſt certain! have | 
8 y 
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knows which are in the right: Free- hinting alone 
can determine it. 

It would be endleſs* to ſhew in how many parti- 
culars the Prieſts of the Heathen and Chriitian 
Churches differ about the meaning even of thoſe 
Scriptures which they univerſally receive as ſacred. 


But, to avoid prolixity, I ſhali confine myſelf to the 
different opinions among the Prieſts of the Church 


of England; and here only give you a ſpecimen, be · : 


cauſe even theſe are too many to be enumerated. 
J have found out a biſhop * (though indeed his opi- 
nions are condemned by all his brethren) who allows 


the Scriptures to be ſo difficult, that God has left 


them rather as a trial of our induſtry than a repoſi- 
tory of our faith, and furniture of Creeds and arti- 


cles of Belief; with ſeveral other admirable ſchemes 


of Free-th. kings,” which you may conſalt at your. 


leiſure. 

The doctrine of the Trinity b is the moſt Tunda- 
mental point of the wöbole Chriſtian Religion. No- 
thing is more eaſy to a Free-thinker ; yet what dif- 
ferent notions of it o the Egliſt Prieſts pretend io 
deduce from Scriptn:e, explaining it by ſpecific 


e unities, eternal modes of ſubſiſtence,“ and the like 
unintelligible jargon | Nay, it is a queſtion whether 


this doctrine be fundamental or no; for though : 


: Dr. au ad B. * Bu/ld affirm. ty yet 3 


* 


Taylor 5 
2 Collins, p. > 1 57. 5 
b P. 61.—8ee the Dean's admirable Sermon. | 
c Dr. Robert South was born in 1633, ee at 70 

minſler, and clected to Chrift Church, Oxford, in 1651. 

He was choſen public orator in 1660; in March 1663, was 

inſtalled prebendary of Meſiminſter; and in 1670, made 

canon of Chrift Church. In 1693, he entered into the 
well-known diſpute with Dr. William Sperloch, on the 

Trinity; in which both incurred ſome cenſure from the | 

unprejudiced. He died July 3, 1716. His Sermons have 

been often printed, in fix volumes, 8vo; and his poſthu- 
mous works in N 80 very beautiful are his. 
— STEEN a 5213-48 
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Taylor © and Dr. Wallis deny it. And that excellent 


Free- thinting Prelate Biſhop Taylor obſerves, that 
15 | e | | Athana- 
&« writings,” ſays Mr. Felton, © that in them we find all 
& the riches of the moſt luxuriant fancy corrected, and 
& diſpoſed by the moſt abſolute judgement : elegance and 


& (xactneſs meet in all parts of his works; and at the 


« ſame time, when his argument requires it, we have the 
“ cloſeneſs and ſeverity of the ſchools; the learning 


4 and reſearches of a commentator, but with the life and 


«& ſpirit of an author. There is one fort of wit, which is 
& judged too light, another too bitter and cruel, for the 


« pulpit; and what is diſputed of Horace may be truly 


© decided of him, that his diſcourſes are both ſermons 


& and ſatires together. He was the brighteſt genius, the 


© ſoundeſt ſcholar, the moſt conſummate divine, the laſt 


. age hath bred : his faults Lee Free 99s derived 


„ from his temper and conſtitution, and occaſioned by the 


6e provocations he had received from the villainy and hy- 
é pocriſy of thoſe godly times and people, which he 


4 never mentioneth without a laſh of his reſentment.” _ 


1 Dr. George Bull was born March 25, 1634; and en- 


tered of Exeter College, Oxford, July 10, 1648. He was 


made rector of Suddington St. Mary in 1658; N | 


of Glouceſter in 1675; archdeacon of Landaff in 1685; 
and biſhop of St. David's Apr. 29, 1705, He died Feb. 
27, 1709. All his works were publiſhed, with an ac- 
count of his life, by his learned and pious friend Mr, 


© Dr. Jeremy Taylor was born at Cambridge, the begin- 


> ning of the ſeventeenth century. His diſtinguiſhed parts 
Toon introduced him to Abp. Laud, who appointed him 


one of his Chaplains, and gave him the living of Upping- 


ham in Rutland, On the decline of the royal cauſe, he 
retired into Wales, where he kept ſchool, and in that re- 


tirement wrote moſt of his valuable works, He was ſoon 


after the Reſtoration made biſhop of Down and Connor, 


and conſecrated Feb. 19, 1660-1 He was tranſlated to 


 Dromore, June 21, 1661; and died Aug. 13, 1667.— This 
excellent prelate was not only one of the greateſt divines, 

but alſo one of the completeſt characters, of his age. His 
perſon was uncommonly beautiful, his manners polite | 
: CEE E „ 
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Athanaſius's example was followed with too much 
greedineſs; by which means it has happened, that 
the greater number of our Prieſts are in that ſenti- 
ment, and think it neceſſary to believe the Trinity 
and Incarnation of Chrift. ID 
Our Prieſts likewiſe 8 diſpute ſeveral circumſtances. 
about the reſurrection of the dead, the nature of our 
bodies after the reſurrection, and in what manner 
they ſhall be united to our ſouls. They alſo attack 
one another “ very weakly, with great vigour,” 
about predeſtination, And it is certainly true (for 


his converſation ſprightly and engaging, and his voice 
harmonious. He united, in a high degree, the powers of 
invention, memory, and judgement ; his learning was va- 
rious, almoſt univerſal; and his piety was as unaffeCted 
as it was extraordinary. His 5 controverſial, and 
caſuiſtical writings are, in their ſeveral kinds, excellent; 
and “ anſwer all the purpoſes of a Chriſtian.” His Ser- 
mons appear to the leaſt advantage at preſent ; though _ 
they muſt be allowed to be good for the time in which 
they were written, A brilliancy of imagination appears 
in all his writings; but his“ Ductor Dubitantium” is a 
| Ggnal proof of his judgement. His works have been 
printed in four, and alſo in fix volumes in folio, befides 
ſeveral volumes of devotions in octavo and duodecimo. 
His Books on“ Holy Living,” and on “ Holy Dying,” 
and his © Golden Grove,” have paſſed through many edi- 
mn 7, A EN os 
Ff; Dr. John Wallis, born Now. 23, 1616, was educated 
at Emanuel College, Cambridge, and was choſen fellow of 
Queen's about 1640. He was one of the earlieſt members 
of that learned body which gave birth to the Royal So- 
ciety; and was appointed Savilian profeſſor of geometry 
at Oxford, in 1649, by the Parliamentarians, At the Re- 
ſtoration, he met with great reſpect from King Charles 
II; was continued profeſſor, and appointed king's chap- 
laih. His works were collected by the curators of the 


preſs at Ox/ord in 1699, and publiſhed in three volumes 
folio. He died Oct. 28, 170% _ 8 8 


| Biſhop | 
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Biſhop Tayhr and Mr. Whi/*on the Socinian ſay ſo), 
that all Churches in proſperity alter their doctrines 
every age, and are neither ſatisfied with themſelves 
Or their own confeſſions; neither does any Clergy= 


men of ſenſe believe the Thirty-nine Articles, 

Our Prieits Þ differ about the eternity of hell- 
torments. The famous Dr. Henry More, and the 
moſt pious and rational of all Prieſts Dr. Tiliotſon * 


(both 


* Collins, p. 68. 988 8 
Dr Blows wy More, born Oct. 12, 1614, was bred in the 
Principles o 


ot Glouceier, which he accepted in 1675; but ſoon re- 
Honed, to devote himſelf to the retirement of a college, 
lire he died Sept. 1, 609; He was cſteemed one of 
che greateſt divines an philo! ſophers, and was certainly 


one of the beſt men, of his time. He had a good deal of 
natural enthuſiaſm ; and was fired, or rather "enraptured, i 


with the Platonic philoſophy. His works, which were 
formerly much read, have been long neglected. Sir Sa- 


enuel Garti SER ai them in the lump: Fpeaking of 


Dr. Ty/on's library, he ſavs, 

And hither, reſcued from the grocer's, come 

« More's works * entire, and endleſs reams of Blome +.” 
Ile would at leaſt (ſays Mr. Granger) have excepted his 


excellent © Book of Ethics,” if. he had been eee 


Vith the book. —Sce Speclalor, No 86. 


k Dr. John Tillotſon, born in 1630, was 3 in the ' 
e of Puritaniſm. | His firſt office in the church | 


= His Theological Works were ev in one vol. folio 


2708; his Philoſophical Works in another, 1712 
3 e, Blome, who, at leaſt, muſt claim the merit of in- 
duſtry, publiſhed ſeveral folio volumes, in Hiſtory, Geography, 


and Philoſophy, moſt of them ornamented with abungance of 


ſculptures; particularly „The Gentleman's Recreation, 1686 ;”* 


and“ An entire body of Philoſophy, according to the I rinciples | 


cc of the famous Renate Deſcartes, 1694. lle was a notor:ous 
| Plagiary, 8 obtained large een for his works. 


Was 


Calwviniſt ; which he diſcarded at Eaton 
School, whence he removed in 1630 to Chri/l's College, in 
Cambr iage, His higheſt church- preferment was a prebend 
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(both Free. thinkers), believe them to be not eternal. 
They differ about keeping the Sabbath, the divine 


right of Epiſcopacy, and the doctrine of Original 
Sin; which is the foundation of the whole Chriſtian 


8 Religion; for, if men are not liable to be damned 


for Adam's ſin, the Chriſtian Religion is an impoſ- 
ture: yet this 15 now diſputed among them ; ſo 1s 


Lay-baptiſm: ſo was formerly the lawfulneſs of 
Dſury; but now the Prieſts are common Stock- 
| Jobbers, Attornies, and Scriveners. In ſhort, there 


is no end of diſputing among Prieſts; and therefore | 
I conclude, that there ought to be no ſuch thing in 


the world as Prieſts, Teachers, or Guides, for in- 
ſtructing ignorant people 1 in religion; but that every 5 


man ought to think free'y for himſelf, 


I will tell you my meaning in all this. The Prieſts _ 


diſpute every point in the Chriſtian Religion. as well 
as almoſt every text in the Bible; and the force of 


my argument lies here, that whatever point is diſ- 
puted by one or two Divines, however condemned 
by the Church, not only that particular point, but 
the whole article to which it relates, may lawfully | be 
received or rejected by any Free- thinler. For in- 

ſtance, ſuppoſe More and Jilliſon deny the eternity 


of Hell-torments, a Free-thinker may deny all future 


was the curacy of Cheſourt in A e 3 in 1661 
whence he paſſed through | ſeveral preterments to the | 
deanry of Canterbury in 1672. He was appointed cler 
of the cloſet to the king in March 1689, and dean of 
St. Paul's in December; and was conſecrated archbiſhop 8 
of Canterbury May 31, 1691. Ile publiſhed, in 1693, 


Four Sermons © on the Divinity and Iucarnation of our 
& Bleſſed Saviour,” to remove the i imputation of Socinia- 


niſm, which had long been unjuſtly fixed upon him. He 


lied Nov. 23, 1694, aged 64. His Sermons have been 


printed in 3 folio volumes *; to the laſt e edition of them * 


prefixed | a Life compiled by Dr. Bir ch. | 


* See his 1 terary character: in a Felton p. 181 1. 
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puniſhments whatſoever, The Prieſts diſpute about 
explaining the Trinity; therefore a Free-thinker may 
reject one or two, or the whole three Perſons; at 
leaſt, he may reje& Chriſtianity, becauſe the Trinity 
is the moſt fundamental doctrine of that Religion, 
So I aftrm Original Sin, and that men are liable to be 
damned for Adam's Sin, to be the foundation of the 


Whole Chriſtian Religion; but this point was for- 
merly, and is now, diſputed : therefore a Free- 
#binker may deny the whole. And I cannot help 
giving you one further direction, how I inſinuate all 


along, that the wiſeſt Free- thinling Prieſts, whom 
vo may diſtinguiſh by the epithets I beſtow on them, 


were thoſe who differed moſt from the generality of 


their brethren. f „ 
But, beides, the conduct of our Prieſts | in many 


other points makes Free-thinling unavoidable; for 
ſome of them own, that the duCtrines of the Church 


are contradictory to one another, as well as to rea- 
: which I thus prove: Dr. Sacheverell ſays, in 
s Speech at his Trial, „ That, by abandoning 


© Paſhv> Obedience, we muſt render ourſelves the _ 
__ 124 conſiſtent Church in the world;“ ergo, there 
Dab ye been a great many inconſiſtencies and 
contr. dictory doctrines in the Church before. Dr. 
South dei tibes the Incarnation of Chri/? as an aſto- 


niſhing myſtery, impoſſible to be conceived by man's 


 reaion m; ergo, it is contradictory to itſelf and to 


| reaſon, and ought to be exploded by all Free- 
eo, 12, ns AE 5 
Another inſtance of the Prieſts conduct un, which 


multiplies Free-thinkers, is their acknowledgement of 
abuſes, defects, and falſe doctrines, in the Church; 
particularly that of eating Black Pudding, which is 

_ plainly forbid in the Old and New Teſtament, _ 


that I wonder thoſe who pretend to believe a ſyllable 


1 Collins, P. 76, 1 m P. 7 : 2 P. 79. 


in 
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in either will preſume to taſte it. Why ſhould 1 
mention o the want of diſcipline, and of a fide- 
board at the altar, with complaints of other great 
abuſes and defects made by ſome of the Prieits, 
which no man can in on without Pree-thinking, 
and conſequently rejecting Chriſtianity? „ 
When l ſee an honelt Free- thinbing Biſhop v endea- 
vour to deſtroy the power and privileges of the 
Church, and Dr. Atterbury angry with him for it, 
apd calling it“ dirty work;“ what can I conclude, 
by virtue of being a Free-thinker, but that Chriſtianity _ 
is all a cheat? „ 5 0 
Mr. Whifon has publiſhed ſeveral Tracts, wherein 
he abſolutely denies the Divinity of Chrit%, A. 
Biſhop tells him, © Sir, in any matter where you 
« have the Church's judgement againſt you, you 
“ ſhould be careful not to. break the peace of the 
Church, by writing againſt it, though you are 
„ ſure you are in the right.” Now my opinion is 
directly contrary; and I affirm, that, if ten thou- 
ſand Free-thinkers thought differently from the re- 
ceived doctrine, and from each other, they would 
be all in duty bound to publiſh their thoughts, pro- 
vided they were all ſure of being in the right, though 
it broke the peace of the Church and State ten thou- 
Og e, a „ 
And here I mult take leave to tell you, althougk 
you cannot but have perceived it from what I have 
already ſaid, and ſhall be ſtill more amply convinced 
by what is to follow, that Free-thinking ſignifies no- 
thing, without Free-/peating and Free-wwriting. It is 
the indiſpenſable duty of a Free-thinter, to endeavour 
forcing all the world to 7hink as he does, and by that 
means make them Free-thinkers too. You are alſo to 
underſtand, that I allow no man to be a Free-thinker, 


, 


mm r rr 
P. 83. This argument is pleaſantly retorted. 8 
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any further than as he differs from the received doe- 


trines of Religion, Where a man falls-in, though 


by perfect chance, with what is generally believed, 


he is in that point a confined and limited Thinker ; 


and you ſhall fee by-and-by, that I celebrate thoſe 
for the nobleſt Free-thinkers, in every age, who dif- 


fered from the Religion of their countries in the 


moſt fundamental points, and eſpecially in thoſe 


which bear any analogy to the chief fundamentals 
of Religion among us. e oro 


Another trick -of the Priel is b, to < 3 > : 
men with Atheiſm who have more wit than them- 


elves ; which therefore I expect will be my caſe, for 


writing this Diſcourſe. This is what makes them 
ſo implacable againſt Mr, Gian, Dr. Tizdal i, Mr. 


r Collins, p. 8 5. 


s -Charles Gildan was born and educated at Gillingbam, 
near Shafteſbury, Dorſetſhire. Richard, his father, who 
was of the Society of Gray's Inn and a zealous Roman 
Catholic, dying when his fon was but nine years old, 


Charles was ſent by his relations to the Engliſb College at 


Douay, in order to be made a pricſt ; but, quitting the 
_ ſuperſtitions of the church of Rome (from conviction, as 

he himſelf ſaid, on reading a Diſcourſe by Dr. 7. _ on 
Tranſubſtantiation), ran into the extremes of Infidelity 


and Deiſm. A volume of his © Miſcellaneous Letters“ 


was printed in 1694. He was author of ſeveral dramatic _ 
Pieces, moſt of which were unſucceſsful; and of ſome 
poetical and other performances. He has been ranked 
among the Deiſtical Writers from having uſhered into 


the world “ The Oracles of Reaſon,” written by Charles 


Blount, eſq. and publiſhed by Mr. Gildon in 1693, after 


that author's unhappy end, with a pompous elogium, 
and a Preface in defence of ſelf-murder. He was after- 


ward, as Dr. Leland candidly obſerves (vol, I. p. 43), 
4% convinced of his error ; of which he gave a remarkable 
„ proof, in a good book, which he publiſhed in 1705, 


4 1ntituled, “ The Deiſt's Manual, or a Rational Enquiry 


„ jnto the Chriſtian Religion ;” the greateſt part of which _ 


3 4: > em 
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Poland *, and myſelf; and when they call us Wits 
Atheiſts, it provokes us to be Vree tbinbers. 


Again : 2 


is taken up in vindicating the docttines of the exiſtence 

and attributes of God, his ge and government 
of the world, the immortality of the ſoul, and a fu- 
ture ſtate. We are told, in the notes on the Dunciad, 


that © he fignalized himfelf as a critic *, having written 
„ ſome very bad plays; abuſed Mr. Par very ſcandalou!- 


ly in an anonymous] pamphlet of the Life of Mr. Vycher- 
7 5 ley, printed by Car{l;” in another, called“ The New 
% Rehearſal; in a third, intituled, “ The Complete Art 
& of Hugliſb Poetry,” in two volumes ; ; and others.“ He 
died Fan. 12, 1723-4. | 

t Dr. Matthew Tindal + bis about 1637, Logan A 
commoner of Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1652; removed 


to Eæeter College in 1672 ; and was elected follow of All 
'Sauls in 1676. In the reign of James II, he declared 


himſelf a Renan Catholic, but afterward renounced that 
religion. He greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by two famous 


works, Firſt, „ The Rights of the Chriſtian Church 
« aſferted g, in 1706. This book, as was expected, made 

2 great noiſe, and met with many aniwerers ;- among 
| others, it exerciſed the pen of Dr. Saut, whoſe judicious 
| Remarks on it are printed in the Thirteenth Volume of | 


his Works. The other famous work of Dr. Tindal Was, 
6 Chriſtianity as old as the Creation,” publihed in 1730. 


The firſt was written againſt the Church, this againſt Re- 


velation; fo that, if this Author's principles and deſigns 


had taken place, his plan would have been compleated by. 2D 
the deftruction of both. | Beſides. theſe to Important 


% & "FIN Gllen raves, chas raven of the pit, 
£2 Who thrives upon the carcaſes of Wit.“ 


Young, Love of Fame, vii. 14 


ee Who virtue 3 the church alike diſowns, 
* Thien this but words, and that but bricks and ſtones, wi. 


I | RE Pe. 


4 0 | publihed a defence of it in 17093 which, with the 
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Again: The Prieſts v cannot agree when their 
Seripture was written. They differ about the num- 


ber of Canonical Books, and the various readings. 
Now thoſe few among us who underſtand Latiz are 
careful to tell this to our Diſciples, who preſently fall 


a Pree-thinking, that the Bible is a book not to be 
_ depended upon in any thing at all. 
There is another thing x, that mightily ſpreads 
 Free-thinking, which I believe you would hardly 
gueſs, 'The Prieſts have got a way of late of writing 


Books againſt Free-thinking; I mean, Treatiſes in 
Dialogue, where they introduce Atheiſts, Deiſts, 


Scepticks, and Socinians, offering their ſeveral ar- 
guments. Now theſe Free-thinters are too hard for 


the Prieſts themſelves in their own Books, And how 
can it be otherwiſe? For, if the arguments uſually 
offered by Atheiſts are fairly repreſented in theſe 


works, he wrote a great number of ſmaller pieces on civil 


and religious liberty. He died in Auguſt 1733; and 


though he was about 73 years of age when he publiſhed _ 
His © Chriſtianity as old as the Creation,” yet he left a ſe- 
_ cond volume of that work in manuſcript, by way of reply 
do all his anſwerers; the publication of wh 
vented by Bp. Gibſon. He was indiſputably a man of 
reat reaſoning powers, and very ſufficient learning; and 
hriſtians might have wiſhed with reaſon, that he had 


employed his talents to a better purpoſe. _ 


u John Toland was born in the North of Ireland, Nov. 
3o, 1670. He was edycated at Glaſgow, and was ſoon 
very zealous againſt Popery, the profeſſion he was bred in. 

His firſt work of any note was © Chriſtianity not myſte- 


3, 


4 rjous,” in 1696; and from that time till his death, 


which happened March 11, 1721-2, he publiſhed an 
amazing number of treatiſes on various ſubjects, chiefly 
_ theological or political. He was a man of moſt uncom- 
mon abilities, and perhaps the moſt learned of all the 

_ advocates for Infidelity ; but, his ſyſtem being Atheiſm, 

| he was unhappily led to employ his parts and learning 


very much to the prejudice of ſociety. 
„ Ro SAP 
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Books, they muſt needs convert every body that 
reads them; becauſe Atheiſts, Deiſts, e and 
Socinians, have certainly better arguments to main- 
tain their opinions, than any the Prieſts can OPS 
to maintain the contrary. ; 
Mr. Creech, a Prieſt, tranſlated Lucretius into | 
Enpliſh, which 5 is a compleat ſyſtem of Atheiſm ; and 
ſeveral young Students, who were afterwards Prielis, 
wrote verſes in praiſe of this Tranſlation. The ar- 
guments againſt Providence in that Book are ſo 
ftrong, that they have added mightily to the num- 
ber of Free-thinkers. | 

What ſhould I mention 7 the pious cheats of the 
Priefts, who in the New Teſtament tranſlate the word 
Feelefia ſometimes the Church, and ſometimes the 
| Congregation ; and Epifcopus, ſometimes a Biſhop, and 
ſometimes an Ower/ſeer? A Prieſt, tranſlating a 


Book, left out a whole paſſage that reflected on the 


: King; by which he was an enemy to political Free- 
thinking, a moſt conſiderable branch of our 5 


Another Prieſt, tranſlating a Book of Travels, left 8 


out a lying Miracle, out of mere malice ⁊, to conceal £ 
an argument for Free- thinking. In fhort, theſe frauds 


Do are very common in all Books which are publiſhed 


by Prieſts. But, however, I love to excuſe them 
whenever I can: and as te this accuſation, they may 

| plead the authority of the ancient Fathers of the 
Church, for forgery, corruption, and mangling of 
Authors, with more reaſon than for any of their Ar- 
_ ticles of Faith. St. Jerom, St. Hilary, Euſebius Ver- 
cellenfis, Vicborinus, and ſeveral others, were all guily 
of arrant forgery and corruption: for, when they 
tranſlated the Works of ſeveral Free- thinlers, woom 
they called Hereticks, they omitted all their Hereſies 
or Free- — UM and had the impudence to own it 
to the world, 
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From theſe many notorious inſtances of the Prieſts? 
conduct b, I conclude, they are not to be relied on 


in any one thing relating to Religion; but that every 
man muſt 2hink freely for himſelf, | 

But to this it may be objected, that the bulk of 
mankind is as well qualified for fying as thinking ; 


and if every man thought it his duty to think free, 


"7m trouble his neighbour with his thoughts (which 
is an eſſential part of Free-1hinking), it would make 


wild work in the world. I anſwer; whoever cannot 
#hink freely, may let it alone if he pleaſes, by virtue 


of his right to think freely; that is to ſay, if ſuch a 
man freely thinks that he cannot think freely, of which 
every man is a ſufficient judge, why then he need not 

_ _ ehink freely unleſs he thinks fit. : 

Beſides, if the bulk of mankind cannot ink 

_ Freely in matters of ſpeculation, as the being of a 


God, the immortality of the ſoul, Se.; why then, 


Pree-thinking i is indeed no duty: but then the Prieſts 
muſt allow, that men are not concerned to believe 


whether there is a God or no. But ſtill thoſe who 


are diſpoſed to think Feel, may think freely if they | 


pleaſe, 


It is again objecded e, e, hat Free-thinking will pro- 
duce endleſs diviſions in opinion, and by conſequence 5 


diſorder ſociety. Lo which I anſwer, 


When every ſingle man comes to have a different 

| opinion every day from the whole world and from 
himſelf, by virtue of Free- thinking, and thinks it his 
duty to convert every man to his own Free- thinking 


(as all we Free-thinkers do); how can that poſſibly 
_ create ſo great a diverſity of opinions, as to have a 


-" "Pit of Prieſts agree among themſelves to teach the 


ſame opinions in their ſeveral pariſhes to all who 


will come to hear them? Beſides, if all people 
"”—_w of the fame ee the r weme be 
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worſe than the diſeaſe ; I will tell you the reaſon 


ſome other time. 
Befides, difference in opinion, eſpecially i in mat- 
ters of great moment, breeds no confuſion at all. 


Witneſs Papiſt and Proteſtant, Roundhead and Cava- 
lier, and Whig and Tory, now among us. I ob- 
ſerve, the Turkiſþ Empire is more at peace within it- 


felf than Chriſtian Princes are awith one another. 


Thoſe noble Turkiſh virtues of charity and toleration 
are what contribute chiefly to the flouriſhing ſtate of 

that happy Monarchy. There Chriſtians and Jews 
are tolerated, and live at eaſe, if they can hold their 
_ tongues and hint freely, provided they never ſet foot 
within the Moſques, nor write againſt Mahomet. A 
few plunderings new and then by their Janiſſaries 


are all they have to fear, 


It is objected, that, by 3 men will 
int themſelves into Atheiſm; and indeed I have 


allowed all along, that Atheiſtical Books convert 


men to Free-thinking. But ſuppoſe that be true, 1 


can bring you two Divines, who affirm Superſtition 


and Enthuſiaſm to be worſe than Atheiſm, and more 
miſchievous to ſociety : and, in ſhort, it is neceſſary 
that the bulk of the people ſhould be Atheiſts . 


, ſu perſtitious. 


It, is objected, that Prietts 2 ought to 5 relied 3 
by the people, as Lawyers and Phyſicians, becauſe 
| It is their faculty. 1 anſwer, it is true, a man who 


is no Lawyer is not ſuffered to plead for himſelf; 


but every man may be his own Quack if he pleaſes, 

and he only ventures his life; but, in the other caſe, 
the Prieſt tells him he muſt be damned: therefore do 
not truſt the Prieſt, but int Freely for yourſelf; and, 
if you happen to think there is no Hell, there cer- 


tainly is none, and conſequently you cannot be 
damned. I anſwer Rake) that wherever there Is 
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no Lawyer, Phyſician, or Prieſt, that country is Pa- 
radiſe. Beſides, all Prieſts (except the orthodox, 


and thoſe are not ours, nor any that I know) are 


hired by the publick to lead men into miſchief: but 


Lawyers and Phyſicians are not; you hire them 


5 Fourſell. 


It is objected e (by Prieſts, no doubt, but I have 
forgot their names) that falſe ſpeculations are neceſ- 
ſary to be impoſed upon men, in order to aſſiſt the 
magiſtrate in keeping the peace; and that men ought 


therefore to be deceived, like children, for their own 


good. I anſwer, that zeal for impoſing ſpecula- 
tions, whether true or falſe (under which name of 
ſpeculations I include all opinions of Religion, as 
the belief of a God, Providence, immortality of the 
| foul, future rewards and puniſhments, &c.), has done 
more hurt than it is poſſible for Religion to do good. 
It puts us to the charge of maintaining ten thouſand _ 
prieſts in Zxglard, which is a burthen upon ſociety 
never felt on any other occaſion; and a greater evil 


to the publick than if theſe Eccleſiaſticks were only 


employed in the moſt innocent offices of life, which 
l take to be eating and arinkingf. Now, if you offer 
to impoſe any thing on mankind beſides what relates 


to moral duties, as to pay your debts, not pick 
pockete, nor commit murder, and the like; that is 


dio ſay, if, beſides this, you oblige them to believe in 
So and Jiſus Chriff5; what you add to their faith 
will take juſt ſo much off from their morality. By 
this argument, it is manifeſt that a perfect moral 
man muſt be a perfect Atheiſt; every inch of Reli- 
gion he gets, loſes him an inch of morality: for _ 
there is a certain quantum belongs to every man, of 
which there is nothing to ſpare. This is clear from 
the common practice of all our prieſts: they neven 
once preach to you, to love your neighbour, to be 
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juſt in your dealings, or to be ſober and temperate, 
The ſtreets of London are full of common whores h, 


publickly tolerated in their wickedneſs; yet the 
Prieſts make no complaints againſt this enormity, 
either from the pulpit or the preſs: I can affirm, 
that neither you nor I, Sir, have ever heard one 
Sermon againit whoring ſince we were boys. No, 
the Prieits allow all theſe vices, and love us the bet- 
ter for them, provided we will promiſe not to“ ha- 


37 


* rangue upon a Text,” nor to ſprinkle a little 


water in a child's face, which they call baptizing, 


and would engroſs it all to themſelves. 
Beſides, the Priefts engage all the rogues, vil- 


luains, and fools, in their party, in order to make it 
as large as they can; by this means they ſeduced 
Conſtantine the Great over to their religion i, who 


was the firſt Chriſtian Emperor, and ſo horrible a 


villain, that the Heathen Prieſts told him they could 
not expiate his crimes in their Church; ſo he was at 
a loſs to know what to do, till an 22 yptian Biſhop 
aſſured him that there was no villainy ſo great, but 
was to be expiated by the Sacraments of the Chriſtian 
Religion; upon which he became a Chriſtian, and | 


to him that Religion owes its firſt ſettlement. 


It is objected k, that Free-thinkers themſelves are 


the moſt. infamous, wicked, and ſenſeleſs, of all 
mankind. 
— anſwer, firſt, we ſay the Ke of Prieſts _ other 


eier But the truth is, men of all ſects are 
equally good and bad; for no Religion ar i 
8 contributes 1 in the leaſt to mend mens lives. 


lo anſwer, ſecondly, that Free-thinkers uſe their un- 
derſtanding; but thoſe who have Religion do not: 


k Collins, p. 1 S 


particulars of this illuftrious Emperor, in Dr. Fortin's _ 
46 Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical History, Book III. ey 
'F Collins, P. 11. 
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therefore the firſt have more underſtanding than the 
others; witneſs Toland, Tindal, Gildon, Clendon , 
Coward m, and myſelf, For, uſe legs, and have 
8 7 opp Ry 

1 1 John Clendon, eſq; of The Middle 7. emple, publiſhed, 
in 1709-10, Tractatus Philoſophico-Theologicus de Per- 
«© {ona; or, a Treatiſe of the Word PERSON.“ This 


ſingular book (to which the Author prefixed Two diſtinct 


Dedications, one to lord chancellor Cowper, the other to 

Charles earl of Sunderland) appears to have been written 
principally to prove, that the doctrine of the TRINITY 

was very well explained by an act of parliament, 9 & 10 
_ Wl. III.—It was complained of in the houſe of com- 
mons, March 25, 1710; and was judged to be a ſcan- 
dalous, ſeditious, and blaſphemous libel, highly reflecting 
upon the Chriſtian Religion and Church of England, and 
tending to promote Atheiſm, Schiſm, and Immorality, 
and to create factions and diviſions among Her Majeſty's 
ſubjects; and was accordingly burnt by the common 


| Hangman, at the ſame time with Tindals “ Rights.” — 


„% 'The Socinian Controverſy fully diſcuſſed, in fix Dia- 
« logues; with an Anſwer to Mr. Clendon's Book De 
% Perſona,” was publiſhed by Mr. Leſlie. „„ 
m William Coward, a native of Vincheſter, became a 


commoner of Hart Hall in May 1674; and was admitted 
a ſcholar of Wadham College in 1675. He took his Doc- 


tor's degree in phyſic, July 2, 1687; and, having practiſed 
a while at Northampton, came to London in 1693. He 
tranſlated © Abſalom and Achitophel” into Latin verſe in 
1682; for which, Wood ſays, “ he was {chooled in the 


_ & College.” Dr. Coward was author of © Meditations of 


e a Divine Soul, 1703” of © Holy Thoughts on a God 
* made Man, &c. 1704;” of“ The Grand Eſſay; or a 
% Vindication of Reaſon and Religion, againſt Impoſtures 
© of Philoſophy, &c.' By V. C. M. D. C. M. L. C.;“ 
of © A juſt Scrutiny into the modern Notions of the Soul, 
« &c.;” and from theſe, and ſome other publications, 
| hath been denominated a Free-thinker. He was likewiſe 
author of © The Lives of Abraham, Iſaac, and Facob, an 
* heroic Poem, 1705; and of © The true Teſt of Poetry, 
Wd | oe „„ „%% i 07 
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IT anſwer, thirdly", that Free-thinkers are the moſt 
virtuous perſons in the world; for every Free-thinker 
muſt certainly differ from the Prieſts, and from nine 
hundred ninety-nine of a thouſand of thoſe among 


whom they live; and are therefore virtuous of courſe, 


becauſe every body hates them, 


I anſwer, fourthly o, that the moſt virtuous people 
in all ages have been Frec-thinters ; of which I ſhall 


produce ſeveral inſtances. 


Socrates was a Free-thinker for he diſbelieved the 


gods of his country, and the common Creeds about 


them; and declared his diſlike » when he heard men 


attribute “ repentance, anger, and other paſſions, 


„ to the gods, and talk of wars and hattles in 


& heaven, and of the gods getting women with 
child,“ and ſuch-like fabulous and blaſphemous | 


ſtories. I pick out theſe particulars, becauſe they 


are the very ſame with what the Prieſts have in their 
Bibles, where repentance and anger are attributed to 


God; where it is ſaid, there was war in Heaven; 


and that “ the Virgin Mary was with child by the 
«© Holy Ghoſt,” whom the Prieſts call God; all fa- 


bulous and blaſphemous ſtories %, Now I affirm So- 


crates to have been a true Chriſtian, You will aſk _ 
perhaps how that can be, ſince he lived three or 
four hundred years before Crit? I anſwer, with _ 
Fuſtin Martyr, that Chrift is nothing elſe but Reaſon; 


and I hope you do not think Socrates lived before 
 Reaſn. N 

notions, ſpeculations, or myſteries, any part of his 
Religion; but demonſtrated all men to be fools Who 


troubled themſelves with enquiries into heavenly 
things. Laſtly, it is plain that Socrates was a Free- 


a , 3 


2 It is doubtleſs unneceſſary to obſerve, that theſe paſ- 


{ages are deduced from the Diſcourſe of Mr. Collins, p. 
„„ oe ek 
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Now, this true Chriſtian Socrates never made 


— 


9 „„ thinker, 
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_ thinker, becauſe he was calumniated for an Atheiſt, 
as Free-thinkers generally are, only becauſe he was an 
enemy to all ſpeculations and enquiries into heavenly 
things.. For I argue thus, that, if I never trouble 
_ myſelf to think whether there be a God or no, and 
. forbid others to do it, I am a Free- thinker, but not : 
an Atheiſt. 
Plato was a Froe-ehinker't ; : 14 his notions are ſo 
like ſome in the Goſpel, that a Heathen charged 
Chriſt with borrowing his doctrine from Plato. But 
Origen defends Chrif/ very well againſt this charge, 
by Tying he did not underſtand Greek, and therefore 
could not borrow his doctrines from Plato. How- 
ever, their two religions agreed ſo well, that it was 
common for Chriſtians to turn Platoniſts, and Plato- 
nij!s Chriſtians, When the Chriſtians found out this, 
one of their zealous Prieſts (worſe than any Atheiſt) 
| forged ſeveral things under Plato's name, but con- 
formable to Chriſtianity, by which the Heathens | 
were fraudulently converted. = 
Epicurus was the greateſt of all Free- thinkers * „ and 
conſequently the moſt virtuous man in the world, 
His opinions in Religion were the moſt compleat 
ſyſtem of Atheiſm that ever appeared. Chriſtians 
ought to have the greateſt veneration for him, be- 
cCauſe he taught a higher point of virtue than Chriſt ; 
1 mean, the virtue of Friendſhip, which, in the ſenſe 
we uſually undeiſtand it, is not o much as named i in 
the New Teſtament. | | 


Plutarch was a Eras-thinkes „ n * 


wy being a Prieft ; but indeed he was a Heathen Prieſt. 


His Free- -thinkins appears by ſhewing the innocence 
of Atheiſm (which at worſt is only falſe reaſoning) 
and the miſchiefs of Superltition ; and he explains 
what Superſtition is, by calling it a conceit of im- 
| mortal ills after death, the Oy of Hell-coomenis,- 
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dreadful aſpects, doleful groans, and the like. He 
is likewiſe very ſatirical upon the public forms of 
devotion in his own country (a qualification abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to a Free=thinker) ; yet thoſe forms 
which he ridicules are the very ſame that now paſs 
for true worſhip in almoſt all countries: I am ſure, | 
ſome of them do ſo in ours; ſuch as abje& looks, 

diſtortions, wry faces, beggarly tones, e 
and contrition. 55 
Varro u, the mol learned among hs 8 was 
2 Free-thinker ; for he ſaid, the Heathen Divinity con- 
tained many fables below the dignity of immortal 
| beings ; ſuch, for inſtance, as Gods BEGOTTEN and 
PROCEEDING from other Gods. 'Theſe two words 
I defire you will particularly remark, becauſe they 
are the very terms made uſe of by our Prieſts in their 
doctrine of the Trinity. He ſays likewiſe, that 
there are many things falſe in Religion, and fo ſay 
: all Free-thinkers ; but then he adds, „ which the vul- 
gar ought not to know, but it is expedient they 

4 ſhould believe.” In this laſt he indeed diſcovers. 
the whole ſecret of a Stateſman and Politician, by 
denying the vulgar the privilege of Free-thinking 3 
and here I differ from him. However, it is manifeſt 
from hence, that the Trinity was an invention of 
Stateſmen and Politicians. 


The grave and wiſe Cato the Cenſor v will for erer 


8 live i in that noble frec-thinking ſaying—“ I wonder,” 


ſaid he, © how one of your Prieſts can forbear 
365 laughing when he ſees another!“ (for contempt of 
\ Prieſts is another grand characteriſtic of a Free- 
thinker.) This ſhews that Cato underſtood the whole 
myſtery of the Roman Religion as by law eſta- 
e hliſhed,” I beg you, Sir, not to overlook theſe 
08 words, * Religion as oy law eſtabliſhes.” 1 
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tranſlate Haruſpex into the general word, Prieſt. Thus! 
apply the ſentence to our Prieſts in Exgland; and, when 
Dr. Smallridge ſees Dr. Atterbury, I wonder how either 
of them can forbear laughing at the cheat they put 
upon the people, by making them believe their 
« Religion as by law eſtabliſhed. _ 3 
Cicero, that conſummate Philoſopher and noble 
Patriot, though he were a Prieſt, and conſequently 
more likely to be a knave, gave the greateſt proofs 
of his Free- thinting. Firſt, he profeſſed the Sceptic 
Philoſophy, which doubts of every thing. Then, 
he wrote two Treatiſes; in the firſt, he ſhews the 
weakneſs of the Stoicks' arguments for the being of 
the Gods: in the latter, he has deſtroyed the whole 
revealed Religion of the Greeks and Romans: (for why 
ſhould not theirs be a revealed Religion as well as 
that of Crit? Cicero likewiſe tells us, as his own | 
opinion, that they who ſtudy Philoſophy do not 
believe there are any Gods: he denies the immor- 
_ tality of the ſoul, and ſays there can be nothing af- 
em. 8 . 
And becauſe the Prieſts * have the impudence to 
quote Cicero, in their pulpits and pamphlets, againſt 
Free- thinking; I am reſolved to diſarm them of his 
authority. Vou muſt know, his philoſophical works 
are generally in Dialogues, where people are brought- 
in diſputing againſt one another. Now the Prieſts, 
when they ſee an argument to prove a God, offered 
perhaps by a Stoick, are ſuch knaves or blockheads 
to quote it as if it were Ciceros own; whereas Cicero 
was fo noble a Free- tbiuler, that he believed nothing 
at all of the matter, nor ever ſhews the leaſt incli- 
nation to favour ſuperſtition, or the belief of God 
and the immortality of the ſoul; unleſs what he 
throws out ſometimes to ſave himſelf from danger, 


| 1 | : 
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in his ſpeeches to the Reman mob; whoſe Religion 
was, however, much more innocent, and leſs abſurd, 
than that of Popery at leaſt: and I could ſay more 

but you underſtand me, 
Seneca was a great Free-thinker vy, and had a noble 
notion of the worſhip of the Gods, for which our 
Prieſts would call any man an Atheiſt: he laughs at 
morning devotions, or worſhiping upon Sabbath- 
days: he ſays, God has no need of Miniſters and 
Servants, becauſe he himſelf ſerves mankind, This 
religious man, like his religious brethren the Stoicks, 
denies the immortality of the foul; and fays, all 
that is feigned to be ſo terrible in Hell is but a 
fable: death puts an end to all our miſery, Sc. Vet 
the Prieſts were anciently ſo fond of Seneca, that they 
forged a correſpondence of letters between him ad 
St. Paul. 
Solomon himſelf 2, whoſe writings are called << the. | 
«© word of God,” as ſuch a Free-thinker, that, if he 
were now alive, nothing but his building of Churches | 
could have kept our Prieſts from calling him an 
Atheiſt. He affirms the eternity of the world al- 
moſt in the ſame manner with Manilius the Heathen 
| Philoſophical Poet (which opinion entirely over- 
throws the Hiſtory of the Creation by Mofes, and all 
the New Teſtament) : he denies the immortality of 
the ſoul, aſſures us © that men die like e and : 


4 that both go to one place.“ 


The Prophets of the Old 8 2 were gene- 5 


rally Free-thinkers, You muſt underſtand, that their = 


way of learning to propheſy was by Muſic and 
Drinking. Theſe Prophets wrote againſt the Eſta- 
bliſhed Religion of the Jexvs (which thoſe people 
looked upon as the inſtitution of God himſelf), as 
af hey believed it was all 2% cheat: that 3 is to oay, 
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with as great liberty againſt the Prieſts and Prophets 
of J/rael, as Dr. Tindal did lately againſt the Prieſts 
and Prophets of our {/ael, who has clearly ſhewn 
them and their Religion to be cheats. To prove 
this, you may read ſeveral paſſages in 1/aiah, Ezekiel, 
Amos, Jeremiah, &c. wherein you will find ſuch 


inſtances of PFree-thinking, that, if any Engliſhman _ 


had talked ſo in our days, their opinions would have 
been regiſtered in Dr. Sachewerell's Trial and in the 


| Repreſentation of the Lower Houſe of Convocation, 


and produced as ſo many proofs of the prophane- 
nefs, blaſphemy, and atheiſm, of the nation; there 
being nothing more prophane, blaſphemous, or 
atheiſtical, in thoſe repreſentations, than what theſe 


Prophets have ſpoken, whoſe writings are yet called 


by our Prieſts ** the word of God.“ And therefore 
| theſe Prophets are as much Atheiſts as myſelf, or as 
any of my free-thinking brethren whom J lately named 
to you. %%%»; el are SIO 
FJioſeplhus was a great Free- thinler co. I wiſh he had 
_ Choſen a better ſubje& to write on, than thoſe igno- 

rant, barbarous, ridiculous ſcoundrels the Teas, 
whom God (if we may believe the Prieſts) thought 
fit to chuſe for his own people. I will give you 
ſome inſtances of his Free- thinting d. He ſays, Cain 
travelled through ſeveral countries, and kept com- 
pany with rakes and profligate fellows; he corrupted 
the ſimplicity of former times, Sc. which plainly | 
_ ſuppoſes men before Adam, and conſequently that 
the Prieſts Hiſtory of the Creation by Me/es is an 


impoſture. He ſays, the Iſraelites paſſing through _ = 


the Red Sea was no more than Alexander's paſſing at 
the Pamphilian Sea; that as for the appearance of 


|. God at Mount Sinai, the Reader may believe it as he 


pleaſes; that Moſes perſuaded the Zews he had Gd 
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for his guide e, juſt as the Gres pretended they had 


their laws from Apollo. Theſe are noble ſtrains of 
Free thinking, which the Prieſts know not how to 


ſolve, but by thinking as freely ; for one of them ſays, 


that Jo/ephus wrote this to make his Work acceptable 


to the Heathens, by ſtriking out every thing that 
was incredible. 


Origen t, Who was the firſt Chriſtian that had any : 


learning, has left a noble teſtimony of his Free- 
thinking : for a General Council has determined him 
to be damned; which plainly ſhews he was a Free- 
thinker, and was no Saint; for people were only 
| fainted becauſe of their want of learning and exceſs 
of zeal ; ſo that all the Fathers who are called Saints 
by the Prieſts were worſe than Atheiſts. 5 


Minucius Felix 8 ſeems to be a true, modern, lati- 


tudinarian, Free-thinking Chriſtian; for he is againſt 
Altars, Churches, public Preaching, and public Aſ- 
ſemblies; and likewiſe againſt Prieſts; for, he ſays, 
there were ſeveral great flouriſhing Empires before 
there were any orders of Prieſts in the world. 


Spnefius u, who had too much learning and too 


Little zeal for a Saint, was for ſome time a great 
Free- thinter; he could not believe the Reſurrection 
till he was made a Biſhop, and then pretended to be 

convinced by a lying miracle. 


To come to our own country. My Lord Bags 
was a | om Free-hinler, when he tells us, © that 
| 3 2 * what- 


e Collins, p. 161. e 
5 P. 164. | d P. 166. „ 
i This great man was ; born Jau. 22, 1561; made judge 
of the marſhal's court, in 1611; attorney general, in 1613; 
admitted a privy counſellor, June 9, 1616; lord keeper, 
March 7, 1617 ; lord Verulam, Fuly 11. He was accuſed 


of bribery and corruption; and received ſentence, May 3, 
1621. He died April 9, 1626. Bp. Clayton ſays, © Lord 
N Backs had too much learning and t too much honeſty to 
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„whatever has the leaſt relation to Religion is par- 
5 ticularly liable to ſuſpicion;“ by which he ſeetns 
to ſuſpect all the facts whereon moſt of the ſuperſti- 
tions (that is to ſay, what the Prieſts call the Reli- 
gions) of the world are grounded. He alſo prefers 
Atheiſm before Superſtition; OE ͤ ] 


Mr. Hobbes & was a perſon of great learning, vir- 
tue, and Pree-thinking, except in his High- church 
„„ „„ 


« be a favourite with the clergy of thoſe days; and that 
to their influence with King James he probably owed. 
„ his diſgrace, and was pitched upon as a ſcape-goat, to 
© ſave the head of Buckingham.” —W hatever clave a ay 

be paſſed on the moral or political conduct of lord Bacon, his 
works will always hold a foremoſt rank among the greateſt 
of our Exgliſb writers. A complete edition of them was 
publiſhed by Mr. Mallet, in 1765, in five volumes, 4to. 
K Thomas Hobbes, born at Malmeſbury, April 5, 1588, 
was ſent in 1603 to Magdalen Hall, Oxford; and in 1608 
taken into the family of lord Hardwicke (ſoon after 
created earl of Devonſbire) as tutor to his fon, with whom 
he made the tour of Italy and France. On his return, he 
became known to many who were of the higheſt rank and 


eminently diſtinguiſhed for parts and learning. Lord 


chancellor Bacon admitted him to a great degree of fami- 
liarity ; he was much in favour with lord Herbert f 
Cherbury ; and was particularly eſteemed by Ben Jonſon, 
who reviſed the firſt work which he publiſhed, an Ergl:/h 


_ tranſlation of Thucydides. His patron dying in 1626, and _ 


the young earl in 1628, Mr. Hobbes went abroad a ſecond 


time, with Sir. Gervaſe Clifton. In 1631, the counteſs of 


Dewonſbire put the third earl, then about 13, under his 
care; whom he accompanied in his travels from 1634 to 
1637. On the breaking out of the civil war, he with. 
drew to Paris, and continued there ten years; in which 
time he wrote many works, particularly his famous book 
«© De Cive;“ and his © Leviathan,” printed at London 
in 1650, After the publication of the latter, he returned 

to Ergland, and paſſed the ſummer commonly at s. 
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But Archbiſhop Tillaſin is the perſon whom all 
Engliſh Free thinkers own as their head; and his vir- 


tue 


eworth, the ſeat of his patron; and his winters in town, 
where Harvey, Selden, and Cowley, were lus intimate 
friends. In 1672, he wrote his own life in Lat verſe ; 


and in 1675 publiſhed a tranſlation of the Iliad and Odyſ- 


ſev, in which he did as much injury to Homer, as he had 


before done juſtice to Thucydides. In 1674, taking leave 
of London, be went to ſpend the remainder of his days 
in Derbyſhire: where, notwithſtanding his great age, he 


- Publiſhed from time to time ſeveral pieces, particularly no 


a poem, © De Mirabilibus Pecci, the beſt of his poetical 


performances. In June, 1674, he ſent his“ Behemoth” 
to a bookſeller, not to be publiſhed till a proper occaſion 


offered. This appeared ſoon after his death, which hap- 


pened on the 4th of December following, at the age of 92. 
His character and manners are deſcribed by Dr. Kennet, 


in the Memoirs of the Cavendi/h Family, annexed to the 


Funeral Sermon on William Duke of Devonſbire. See 
Dr. V. King's Works, vol. III. p. 37.-—Mr. Hobbes's 
Writings, both in his life-time and fince his death, have 
been treated with great ſeverity. It is certain his notions 


concerning civil government have the moſt pernicious 


tendency. But, notwithſtanding the errors in his opi- 


nions are many and great, he will ever be eſteemed a man 


of very extenſive genius. A Writer, to whoſe fentiments 


much deference ought to be paid, ſpeaking of him, ſays, 


% But here let us do juſtice to that great man's memory, 
at a time his Writings ſeem to be entirely neglected, 
„% who, with all his errors, and thoſe of the moſt dan- 


„ gerous nature, we muſt allow to be one of the firſt men 


« of his age, for a bright wit, a deep penetration, and 


« a cultivated underſtanding : leveral of whoſe uncom- 
«© mon ſpeculations, while they remained with him, lay 


* unregarded; but when taken up by others, of whom 


« we deſervedly have a better opinion, received their due 
« applauſe and approbation. The learned reader ſees 1 


have Mr. Locke principally in my eye; and, indeed, 
* that incomparable man received no {mall afſhſtance 


from Mr, Hobbei's notions, I could name ſeveral, upon 


„ which 
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tue is indiſputable, for this maniſeſt reaſon, that Dr, 
Hickes 1, a Prieſt, calls him an Atheiſt ; ſays, he 
a ..-—-Cauled 
4e which Mr. Locke values himſelf, as diſcoveries and im- 
« provements in knowledge; but which he really bor- 


« rowed from the other, though admirably improved, 
„ and carried to a 2 length: for that other haughty 
„ man was conci 


| e and dogmatical, and breathed the 
« exact ſpirit of his maſter Lucretius. But to mention 
« one only, and that Mr. Locke's aſſertion, That Liberty 
& belongs not to the Will; the fineſt, and (as he confeſles 


e in a Letter to P. Limborch) the moſt intricate Diſſerta- 


« tion of any in his Eſſay. This his predeceſſor had be- 


fore aſſerted in his Leviathan.” See Bp. Warburton's 


« Miſcellaneous Tranſlations, &c. 1724, p. 123.—Corvley 
addreſſed an Ode to Mr. Hobbes, in an exaggerated ftrain 
of panegyrick ; in which, however, (as the Right Reve- 
rend Editor of his “ Select Works“ well obſerves) “ he 


* does but juſtice to the vigour of his ſenſe, and the manly 
elegance of his ſtyle ; for the latter of which qualities, 


„ chiefly, his philoſophic writings are now valuable.” | 
I Dr. George Hickes, born June 20, 1642, was entered 


of St. John's College, Oxford, in 1659. After the Reſto- _ 
ration, he removed to Magdalen College, and thence to 


Magdalen Hall; and at length, in 1664, was choſen fel- 
low of Lincoln College. He was made chaplain to the 


duke of Lauderdale in 1676; who took him next year 


into Scotland, where he received the degree of D. D. in 


ga manner particularly honourable to him. He was pro- 
moted to a prebend of Worceſter in March, 1679-80; made 


chaplain to the King in 1681; and dean of Worceſter in 
Auguſt 1683. At the Revolution, refuſing with many 
others to take the oaths, he fell under ſuſpenſion in u- 


guſt 1689, and was deprived in February following. He 
continued in poſſeſſion, however, till May; when, reading 


in the Gazette that his deanry was granted to Mr. William 


Talbot (afterward ſucceſſively biſhop of Oxford, Saliſbury, 


and Durham), he immediately drew up, in his own hand- 


3 a claim of right to it, directed to all the men- 
bers o | 
trance into the choir. The earl of Nottingham, then ſes 


that church, and in 1691 affixed it over the en- 


cretary of ſtate, called this Dr. Hickes's Manifeſto _ 
e : | Sug, | . | 66 againſt 5 
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cauſed ſeveral to turn Atheiſts m, and to ridicule the 
Prieſthood and Religion. Theſe muſt be allowed to 
be noble effects of Free-thinking, This great Prelate 
affures us, that all the duties of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, wich reſpect to God, are no other but what 
natural light prompts men to, except the two Sacra- 
ments, and praying to God in the name and media- 
tion of Cr. As a Prieſt and Prelate, he was 
obliged to fay ſomething of Chriſtianity ; but pray 
obſerve, Sir, how he brings himſelf off. He juſtly 
_ affirms, that even theſe things are of leſs moment 

than natural duties; and becauſe mothers nurſing 
their children is a natural duty, it is of more mo- 
ment than the two Sacraments, or than praying to 
God in the name and by the mediation of Ct. 
his Free-thinding Archbiſhop n could not allow a Mi- 
racle ſufficient to give credit to a Prophet who taught 
any thing centrary to our natural notions . by which, 
it is plain, he rejected at once all the myſteries of 
Chriſtianz ;: . 5 5 
I could name one andstwenty more great Men, 
who were all Free-thinkers, but that 1 fear to be 


_& againſt Government.” From this time he was under 
the neceſſity of abſconding till May 18, 1699, when lord 
Somers obtained an act of council for a Nez projequi. He 
was in the mean time conſecrated, Feh. 4, 1693-4, among 
the Nonjurors, ſuffragan biſhop of Thetford. Some years 
before he dicd, be was grievouſly tormented with the 
None; and at length his conſtitution, though naturally 
very ſtrong, gave way to that diſtemper, Dec. 15, 1715.4 
He was a man of univerfal learning, and particularly 
_ Kkilful in the old Northern languages and antiquities; and 
has given us ſome writings in this way, which will pro- 
bably be valued when all his other works (conſiſting 
| principally of controverſial pieces on politicks and reli- 
gion) are forgotten. He was alſo deeply read in the pri- 
mitive Fathers of the Church, whom he conſidered as the 
heſt expoſitors of Scripture. _ . 
n, p. 172. | a FP, 196 
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tedious; for it is certain that all men of ſenſe depart 
from the opinions commonly received“; and are 
conſequently more or leſs men of ſenſe, according as 
they depart more or leſs from the opinions commonly 
received: neither can you name an enemy to Free- 
thinking, however he be dignified or diſtinguiſhed, 
whether Archbiſhop, Biſhop, Prieſt, or Deacon p, who 
has not been either a crack-brained enthuſiaſt, a 

6 diabolical villain, or a moſt profound ignorant 
* -drute«* JFF 

Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured to execute your 
commands; and you may print this Letter if you 
pleaſe: but I would have you conceal your name. 


For my opinion of Virtue is, that we ought not to 
venture doing ourſelves harm, by endeavouring to do 


good. I am, uh OT, 
33 Vours, GE. 


„ Collins, P. He 85 P P. 178, ” 
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"JF HAVE here given the Publick a brief, but faith⸗ 
ful, Abſtract of this mo/? excellent Eſſay; ; wherein 
I have all along religiouſly adhered to our Au- 


thor's notions, and generally to his words, with- 7 


out any other addition than that of explaining a few 
neceſſary conſequences, for the ſake of ignorant 


Readers; for, to thoſe who have the af! degree of 


learning, I own, they will be wholly uſeleſs. I hope 
TI have not, in any ſingle inſtance, miſrepreſented 
the thoughts of this admirable Writer. If I have 
happened to miſtake through inadvertency, I entreat 


he will condeſcend to inform me, and point out the _ 


place; upon which, I will immediately beg pardon | 
both of him and the world. The deſign of his piece 


is to recommend Free-thinking ; and one chief motive 


is the example of many excellent men who were of 
that ſet. He produces as the principal points of 


their Free-thinking, that they denied the being of a 


God, the torments of Hell, the immortality of the 
Soul, the Trinity, Incarnation. the Hiſtory of the 
Creation by Maſes, with many other ſuch © fabulous 
„and blaſphemous ſtories,” as he judiciouſſy calls 
| them: and he aſſerts, that whoever denies the moſt 
of theſe is the compleateſt Free-thinker, and conſe- 
quently the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous man. 

The Author, ſenſible of the prejudices of FR age, ; 


: does not directly affirm himſelf an Atheiſt ; he goes on 
no further than to pronounce that Atheiſm 1 is the moſt 


perfect degree of Free-thinking ; and leaves the Reader 
to form the e However, he ſeems to * - 
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low that a man may be a tolerable Free-thinker, though 
he does believe a God; provided he utterly rejects 
* Providence, Revelation, the Old and New Teſta- 
& ment, Future Rewards and Puniſhments, the Im- 
„ mortality of the Soul,” and other the like im- 
poſſible abſurdities. Which mark of ſuperabundant 
cCaution, ſacrificing Truth to the Superſtition of Prieſts, 
may perhaps be forgiven, but ought not to be 7mitated 
by any who would arrive (even in this Author's judge- 
ment) at the true perfection of Free-thinking % 


2 Here, as in ſome other parts of this parody, the irony 


is palpable enough; and yet we think this ſpecies of writing 
not the beſt adapted to expoſe even the fallacy of miſre- 
preſenting ſacred ſubjects. Falſe philoſophy, like folly, 
is undoubtedly an object of ridicule; bur irreligion, liæke 
vice, is too criminal to be laughed at, or treated as mere 
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Written | in \Exctax, but left unfiniſhed, 


| ISCOURSING one any with a . of the 
D. kingdom of Jre/and, who is a perſon of excel- 
| lent wit and learning, he offered a notion applicable 
to the ſubject we were then upon, which I took to be 
altogether new and right. He ſaid, That the dif- 
& ference betwixt a mad- man and one by his wits, 
« in what related to ſpeech, conſiſted in this; that 


t the former ſpoke out whatever came into his mind, 


« and juſt in the confuſed manner as his imagination | 
„ preſented the ideas: the latter only exprefled ſuch 


thoughts as his judgement directed him to chuſe, 


leaving the reſt to die away in his memory; and 
„ that it the wiſeſt man would at any time utter 
his thoughts in the crude indigeſted manner as 


they come into his head, he would be looked upon 


« as raving-mad.” And, indeed, when we conſider 
our thoughts as they are the ſeeds of words and 
actions, we cannot but agree that they ought to be 
kept under the ftrifteſt regulation; and that, in the 
great multiplicity of ideas which one's mind is apt 
to form, there is nothing more difficult than to ſelect 
thoſe which are moſt proper for the conduct of life. 
S808 that I cannot imagine what is meant by the 
mighty zeal in ſome people for aſſerting the freedom 
of MIN] 7 becauſe, if ſuch chinkers keep their 

E thoughts 5 
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thoughts within their own breaſts, they can he of 
no conſequence, further than to themſelves, If 
they publiſh them to the world, they ought to be 
anſwerable for the effects their thoughts produce 
upon others. There are thouſands in this kingdom, 
who, 1n their thoughts, prefer a republick, or abſolute 
power of a prince, before a limited monarchy ; yet, 
if any of theſe ſhould publiſh their opinions, and go 
about, b. writing or diſcourſe, to perſuade the 


people to innovations in government, they would be 


liable to the ſevereſt puniſhments the law can inflict: 
and therefore they are uſually ſo wiſe as to keep 
their ſentiments to themſelves, But, with reſpect to 
religion, the matter is quite otherwiſe : and the pub- 
lick, at leaſt here in England, ſeems to be of opinion 
With 7zberius, that deorum injurie diis cura. They 
leave it to God Almighty to vindicate the injuries 
done to himſelf, who is no doubt ſufficiently able, by 
perpetual miracles, to revenge the affronts of impious 
men. And it ſhould ſeem that is what princes ex- 


pect from bim; though I cannot readily conceive _ 
the grounds they go upon: nor why, ſince they are 
God's vice-gerents, they do not think themſelves, at 


| leaſt, equally obliged to preſerve their Maſter's | 
Honour as their own; ſince this is what they expect 
from thoſe they depute, and fince they never fail to 

_ repreſent the lifobedicnce of their ſubjects as of- 


9 fences againſt God. It is true, the viſible reaſon of = 


this neglect is obvious enough : the conſequences of 


atheiſtical opinions publiſhed to the world are not lo _ 


immediate, or ſo ſenſible, as doctrines of rebellion 
and ſedition. ſpread in a proper ſeaſon, However, 
I cannot but thi: k the ſame conſequences are as na- 
_ tural and probable for the former, though more re- 


mote: and whether theſe have not been in view 


among our great planters of infidelity in England, 1 
mall hereaiter examine. | — 
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e eee 
„ __ IM e 
The Charadter of Aas rerkn“ 


ARISTOTLE, the diſciple of Plato, and tutor 
to Alexander the Great. His followers were called 
Peripateticks, from a Greek word which ſignifies 70 
walk, becauſe he taught his diſciples walking. We 
have not all his works; and ſome of thoſe which are 
imputed to him are ſuppoſed not genuine. He writ 
upon logick, or the art of reaſoning ; upon moral and 
natural philoſophy ; upon oratory, poetry, &c. and ſeems 
to be a perſon of the moſt comprehenſive genius that 
ever lived, oa: Td 


2 This fragment is preſerved in the Eſſay of Deane Swift, 
eſq; who tells us, © he tranſcribed it without any vari- 
„„ ation; and that he found it by accident in a little book 
« of inſtructions which Dr. Swift was pleaſed to draw up 
„ for the uſe of a lady, enjoining her to get it all by 
“ heart.” —Having mentioned the character given by the 
Dean of this philoſopher in the Battle of the Books, Mr. 
 Savift obſerves, © The portrait of Ariftotle is equally ; 
. ſtrong and maſterly ; he ſtooped much, and made uſe 
„ of a ſtaff; that is, he thought, he conſidered, he ru- 
„ minated ; he pondered deeply on the moſt intricate and 
„ abſtruſe points relating to the ſciences; and, by the 
„ force of reaſoning, wich is meant by his ſtaff, ne 


cc cleared his way through briars and thorns, until he 
« ſtruck into the road which leads to ſcience and philo- _ 
c ſophy. The remaining part of Ariſtotlès portrait is 
s only the repreſentation of an abſtracted ſcholar, worn 
« away and decayed with years, hard ſtudy, nocturnal lu- 
„ cubrations, and want of bodily exerciſe,” Efay, p. 
6 o nao 


NATIONAL REWARDS. 


Being a Propoſal * for beſtowing them on 
a Plan more durable and reſpectable. 


N Fir printed i in THE : GuarDIAN, Ful I, 1713 


: cnc al at, , meriteeque expedient frania pa ME. Vi a 0. 


FRE is no maxim i in 1 politicks more in- : 
| _ diſputable, than that a nation ſhould have 
many honours to reſerve for thoſe who do national 
ſervices. This raiſes emulation, cheriſhes public 
merit, and inſpires every one with an ambition which 
promotes the good of his country, The leſs ex- 
penfive theſe honours are to the publick, the more 
ill do they turn to its advantage, | 
The Remans abounded with theſe little honorary - 
rewards, that, without conferring wealth and riches, 

5 gave only place and diſtinction to the perſon who re- 
ceived them. An oaken garland, to be worn on 
feſtivals and public ceremonies, was the. glorious re- 
compence of one who had covered a citizen in battle. 
A ſoldier would not only venture his life for a mural. 
crown, but think the moſt hazardous enterpriſe ſus | 
hens repaid — fo noble a donation. 


1 * The propoſal was the produdtien of Dr. greife; Py 5 
the introduction to it was written by Mr. Addi ſon. | 


But, 
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But, among all honorary rewards, which are 
neither dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, I 
remember none ſo remarkable as the titles which are 
beſtowed by the emperor of China. © Theſe are 
never given to any ſubje&,” ſays M. Le Conte, 
till the ſubject is dead. If he bus pleaſed his em- 
peror to the laſt, he is called in all puhlic me- 
morials by the title which the emperor confers on 
him after his death, end his children take their 
„ ranks accordingly. ” This keeps the ambitious ſub- 
ject in a perpetual dependance, making bim always 
vigilant and active, and in every thing conformable 
to the will of his ſovereign. 5 
There are no honorary rewards among vs which 
are more eſteemed by the perſon who receives them, 
and are cheaper to the prince, than the giving of 
medal. But there is ſomething in the modern man- 
ner of celebrating a great action o medals, which 
makes ſuch a reward much leſs valuable than it was 
among the Romans. There is generally but one coin 
ſtamped upon the occaſion, which is made a preſent. 
to the perſon who is celebrated on it. By this 
means the whole fame is in his cuſtody. The ap- 
plauſe that is beſtowed upon him is too much limited 
and confined. He is in poſſeſſion of an honour | 
which the world perhaps knows nothing of. He may 
be a great man in his own family: his wife and 
children may ſee the monument of an exploit, which 
the publick in a little time is a ſtranger to. The .- 
mans took a quite different method in this particular. 
Their medals were their current monty. When an 
action deſerved to be recorded on à coin, it was 
ſtamped perhaps upon an hundred thouſand pieces 
of money, like our ſhillings or halfpence, which 
were iflued out of the mint, and became current. 
This method publiſhed every noble action to advan- 
tage, and in a ſhort ſpace of time ſpread through 
the whole Reman Apes.” 5 he n ran, were ſo care- 


24 7 
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ful to preſerve the memory of great events upon ; 
their coins, that, when any particular piece of money 
grew very ſcarce, it was often re-coined by a ſuc- 
ceeding emperor, many years after the death of the 
emperor to whoſe honour it was firſt ſtruck. 

A triend of mine drew up a project of this kind 
during the late miniſtry; which would then have 
been put in execution, had it not been too buſy a 
time for thoughts of that nature. As this project 
has becn very much talked of by the gentleman 
_ above-mentioned to men of the greateſt genius as 
well as quality, I am informed there is now a deſign 
on foot for executing the propoſal which was then 
made, and that we ſhall have ſeveral farthings and 
| halfpence charged on the reverſe with many of the 
- glorious particulars of her majeſty*s reign. This is 
one of thoſe arts of peace which may very well de- 

| ferve to be cultivated, and which may be of n 
| ule to poſterity, -” 
As I havein my poſſe on the copy of the paper 
above-mentioned, which was delivered to the late 


eg lord treaſurer b, 1 ſhall here give the publick a ſight 
of it; for I do not queſtion but that the curious 


part of my readers will be very well pleaſed to ſee 
fo much matter, and ſo many uſeful hints upon this 
ſubject, laid together in ſo clear and conciſe a 
manner: 


. Z The Engli have not bis 10 cireful as other 8 


„ polite nations to preſerve the memory of their 
8 * great actions and events on medals, T heir ſubjects 


2 Hence it appears chat the no had been made by 
Dr. Sevift to lord Godolphin. A 

Fan. 4, 1712-13, we find it patronized by the earl of 
Oxford: “ Lord Treaſurer has at laſt fallen-in with my 
project (as he calls it) of coining half-pence and farthings 

&« with devices like medals, in honour of the quem, every 

1 8 yeas changing the dene. | 
| « are 


nd in the Journal to Stella, 
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are few, their mottoes and devices mean, and the 


coihs themſelves not numerous enough to ſpread 


among the people, or deſcend to poſterity. 


66 The French have outdone us in theſe particulars; 


and, by the eſtabliſhment of a ſociety for the in- 
vention of proper inſcriptions and deligns, have 
the whole hiſtory of their | tara] king in a re- 


gular ſeries of medals. 


They have failed, as well as the Engliſh, i in 
coining ſo ſmall a number of each kind; and 
thoſe of ſuch coſtly metals that each ſpecies may 
be loſt in a few ages, and is at preſent no where 
to be met with but in the cabinets of the curious. 
„The ancient Romans took the only effectual 
method to diſperſe and preſerve their _ by 
making them their current money. 8 
Every thing glorious or uſeful, as well in peace 
as war, gave occaſion to a different coin. Not 
only an expedition, victory, or triumph, but the 
exerciſe of a ſolemn devotion, the remiſſion of a 
duty or tax, a new temple, ſea-port, or high-way, 
were tranſmitted to poſterity after this manner. 
« The greateſt variety of devices are on their 
copper money, which have moſt of the deſigns that 
are to be met with on the go/d and lver, and ſe- 
veral peculiar to that metal only. By this means 
they were diſperſed into the remoteit corners 
of the empire, came into the poſſeſſion. of the 
poor as well as rich, and were in no danger of 
periſhing in the hands of thoſe that might have 
| melted down coins of a more valuable metal. 
% Add to all this, that the deſigns were i . 2 
by men of genius, and 3 by a decree of 


ſenate. 
It is therefore dd; 


4 1. That the Exhb forthings and half-pence be 
& re- -coined, upon che Union or the two nations. 
| 2 5 66 2. That . 
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„ 2. That they bear devices and inſcriptions al- 
* Juding to all the molt remarkable parts of her 


| 188 majeſty's reign. 


% 3. hat there be a ſociety eſtabliſhed, for the 


* finding out of proper ſubjects, e and 
INE. devices. „ | 
That no ſubject, inſeription, or device, be 


10 without the approbation of this ſociety ; | 


vor, if it be thought proper, without the autho- 


* rity of privy council. 

By this means, medals, that are at preſent only 
a dead treaſure, or mere curioſities, will be of 
aſe in the ordinary commerce of life; and, at the 
ſame time, perpetuate the glories of her majeſty? i 


_ «© reign, reward the labours of her greateſt ſubjects, 
_ « keep alive in the people a gratitude for public 
"0G rp Hop and excite the emulation of poſterity. 


To theſe generous purpoſes nothing can ſo much 


* contribute as medals of this kind; which are of 
: * undoutted authority, of neceſſary afs and obſer- 
vation, not periſhable by time, nor confined to 
any certain place; properties not to be found in . 


' books, ftatues, piftures, buildings, or = ber monu- 


d " ments of illuſtrious: actions e. e. 


0 1 has bern ingeniouſly propoſed, to Fopply the 35 | 
feet of E144 medals, by collections of engraved por- 


_ traits, which, however ufeful in themſelves, have lain 
under the: ſame prejudices with ancient coins, and have 
been generallu eſteemed as little more than empty amuſe- 
ments. For want of regularity, the poetaſter frequently _ 
takes place of the. poet, and the pedant of the man of 


grnius: Jo Ogilby is exalted above Mr. D, den; and 


Aleaander Roſs (the continuator of Raleigh's Hiſtory) has 
the precedence of Sir Walter, becauſe engraved by a better. 
hand. Mr. Evelyn, in Ins © Numiſmata, has recom- 
mended ſuch a collection. See the Preface to the late 


_ Vir. Graager's 1 Yaluable Wee Hiſtory. | 


A p. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


P. 43. Add to the account of The Med'ey. Mr. 
 Maynwarizg's Medley“ was laid down, with Dr. 
 Swift's Examiner, in the ſummer of 1911. As Swift, 
however, continued the occaſional aſſiſtant of Oldiſavorth ; 
fo Maynwaring was ſtill a contributor to Oidzizron, till 
Auguſt 1712; after wiuch period, the“ Medley and Flying 
„„ Polt” were jumbled together, and came into the hands 
of Ridpath, as mentioned in p. 48.—At the end of the 
25th Medley, May 26th, 1712, appeared the following 
curioſity : “ In a few days will be publiſhed, An im- 
_* provement. of the Rey. Dr. Joxathan Sawift's late 
propoſal to the moſt honourable the lord high treaſurer, 
tor correcting, improving, and aſcertaining the Eagle 
tongue; wherein, beſides abundance of other particulars, 
will be more clearly ſhewn, that to erect an academy of 
ſuch men, who (by being no Chriſtians) have unhap- 
pily prevented their eccleſiaſtical preferment; or (by 
being buitoons and ſcandal-bearers) can never expect 
the employment of an envoy from thoſe who prefer 
ſuch fervices at home, to the doing them no ſervice 
66 abroad ; and that to. gire them good penſions 1s the 
true and only method towards the end propoſed ; in a 
letter to a gentleman, that miſtook the Doctor's pro- 
jeck.“ And in the Medley following, ſtood this adver- 
tiſement : “ Whereas, ſince my laſt, there has been pub- 
„ liſhed a very Aeg pamphlct, called, Reflections 
„ on Dr. Swift's Letter:“ This has prevented the coming 


« 


* out of a pamphlet, intituled, * Reaſons for not cor- 
recting, &c.“ which was advertiſed in mv paper ot 
| 


8 


„Monday laſt, and was intended to be publiſhed the 
i Thurſday CE Ce i Te Ho OS ry 

P. 73. The paſlage of Mr. Walpole, here alluded to, is 
what follows: — © Hew lovely does a character burſt 
„ forth, when the greateſt objections to it are, that it 
Was ſteady to its principles, of univerſal civility, con- 
* {cious of an humble birth, of no ayarice, of ſatisfed 
ambition, that the perſon ſo accuſed did violence to 
„ himſelf to govern lus pathons, and (one can ſcarce re- 
* peat ſeriouſly ſuch a charge !) preferred reading and 
„ thinking to the pleaſures of; converſation ! How black 
"OF hot omega Fray N 
6 | 
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&« a ſtateſman, not to be fickle ! How poor a philoſopher, 
ce to maſter his paſſions, when he could not abdicate 
ct them! How bad a man, to endeavour to improve his 
© mind and underſtanding ! — Can one wonder that lord 
4% Bolingbroke and Pope always tried to prevent Sauiſt from 
tc expoſing himſelf by publiſhing this wretched ignorant 
4c libel! and could it avoid falling as it has into im- 
„ mediate contempt and obhvion * — However, as the 
cc greateſt characters cannot be clear of all alloy, Swift 


„ might have known that lord Somers was not juſtifiable 


c in obtaining ſome grants of Crown-lands, which, though 
. jn no proportion to other ow in that reign, it would 
, have become him to reſiſt, not to countenance by his 

„ example.” Catalogue of Noble Authors, vol. II. p. 107. 
P. 122. Lord Somers was the firſt of the lords intended; 
the other was lord Halifar. — This great man, who was 
grandſon to an earl of Manchefter, was taken much notice 
of at Cambridge (whilſt Mr. Charles Montague) for his 

4 City and Country Mouſe,” a ſatire on Mr. Dryden. 
Being brought to court at the Revolution, he was con- 
ſtituted one of the lords commiſſioners of the treaſury, 

March 2, 1691-2; chancellor of the exchequer, in May, 


1694. The coin being exceedingly debaſed and diminiſhed, 
be formed the deſign of calling-in the money, and re- 


coining it, in 1695; which was effected in two years: to 
fupply the immediate want of caſh, he projected the 
iſſuing of exchequer- bills. For this ſervice, he had the 
thanks of the houſe of commons in 1697. He was next 
year appointed firſt lord commiſſioner of the treaſuryßj; 
and, reſigning that poſt in June 1700, obtained a grant of 


dhe office of auditor of the receipt of the exchequer; and 
the fame year, Dec. 13, was created baron Halifax. On 


the acceſſion of king George I, he was a member of the 
regency; was appointed firſt lord commiſſioner of the 
_ treaſury, Oct. 5, 1714; created viſcount Sunbury and earl 
vi of Halifaæ, OA. 161 and died May 155 1715.— Ad- ; 
„ difon has celebrated this lord in his Account of the 
4 oreateſt Engliſh Poets. Steele has drawn his character 


e che ſecond volume of the SpeZator, and in the fourth 


* The prejudice of party, which the beſt men ſo difficultly 
avoid, had poſſibly ſome ſhare in this haſty condemnation, _ 
Impartial poſterity (which © The Hiſtory of the Four laſt Years” 
will certainly inſtrut) may determine. N . 
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4 of the Tatler; but Pope, in the portrait of Bufo, in the 
« epiſtle to Arbuthnot, has returned the ridicule which 
& his lordſhip, in conjunction with Prior, had heaped on 
&« Dryden's Hind and Panther.” FWalpol?'s Catalogue, vol. 
II. p. 116.—8See a Letter from lord Halifax to the Dean, 


with the Dean's laconic remark, vol. XIX. p. 37.—“ He 


js a great encourager of learning and learned men; is 
ic the patron of the Muſes; of very agrecable conver- 
« ſation ; a ſhort, fat man.” Macky.—* His encourage- 


© ments were only good words and dinners ; I never heard 
«© him ſay one good thing, or ſeem to taſte what was ſaid 


& 


„„ by others.” SwiFT, MS. 


| Ibid. Mr. John Gay, born in 1688, near Barnſtaple 
in Devonſhire, was educated at a free-ſchool there, under 


an excellent maſter, who, having been bred at W:Aminfier, 
taught in the method of that ſchool, He was put ap- 


prentice to a filk-mercer in London; but, the ſhop ſoon 


becoming his averſion, his maſter was eaſily induced to 


give up his indentures. Henceforward devoting himſelf 
to the Muſes, his open ſincerity and undiſguiſed fimplicity 


of manners recommended him to ſuch company as he moſt 


affected, particularly to Swift and Pope. To the latter he 


_ addreſſed, in 1711, his“ Rural Sports.” In 1712, the 
dowager dutcheſs of Monmouth having appointed lim her 


ſecretary or domeſtic ſteward, with a handſome ſalary, he 
1 his celebrated 4 Trivia,” where he acknow- 
| ledges the help received from Dr. Swift; and the fol- 
lowing year formed the plan of his Paſtorals, that ſignal _ 
inſtance of his friendſhip to the "Tranſlator of Homer. 
That rural ſimplicity, neglected by Pope, and admired _ 
in Philips, was found in its true guiſe only in the 
„„ Shepherd's Week.” This exquiſite piece came out in 


1714, with a dedication to lord Bolingbroke, which the 
Dean merrily called“ Mr, Gay's original fin againſt the 


« court.” He ſoon after attended the earl of Clarendon, as 
| ſecretary to his embally at the court of Hanover. Queen 
Anne died in fifteen days after his arrival at that place; 
but his fituation made him known to the ſucceeding royal 
family. He wrote a compliment on the princeſs of Wales's 
_ arrival in England, and was favourably received at court, 
1 


The next winter produced his“ What d' ye call it?“ 


Which met with great ſucceſs. In 1716, he viſited his 


native county at the expence of lord Burlington, whom he 
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pened Dec. 11, 1732. 
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paid with an humourous account of his journey; as he 
did Mr. Fulteney, who took him in 1917 to Air in France. 


On his-return, he introduced to the ſtage © Three Hours 
* after Marriage,” in which he was affiſted by Pope and 
Arbuionet ; but on its failure took the blame on himſelf. 
In 1720, he recruited his purſe, by a handſome ſubſerip- 
tion to his poems, in two volumes, 4to; but loft all his 


fortune by the South Sea ſcheme. In 1724, he wrote 


„The Captives, which he had the honour of reading to 


queen Caroline, then princeſs of Wales; who promiſed 


him further marks of favour if he would write ſome 


fables in verſe for the uſe of the duke of Cumberland; 


which he performed, and publiſhed in 1726. On the 
_ acceſſion of 1 

Gentleman Uſher to the princeſs Louiſa; which he deelined 
accepting, being convinced that it was unworthy his atten- 
tion. He, however, received ſome confolation, and: a con- 
ſiderable increaſe both of fortune and reputation, by the per- 
formance of The Beggar's Opera immediately afterwards. 
The great advantages ariſing from this piece induced him 
to continue the Plan in a iccond part, which he intitled 


king George II, he was offered the poſt of 


Polly, evidently inferior to the former; and, being excluded 


the ſtage, he printed it, obtained a large ſubſcription, and 
gained alſo, by the prohibition, the endearing friendſhip 
of the duke and dutcheſs of ' Quzerſberry, He now ſet 
about reviſing The Wife of Bath,” which had been 
added without ſucceſs ſome years before; but notwith- 
mtanding his reputation flood at its higheſt porn at that 


time, yet, when the Play appeared in March x729-30, he 


had the mortification to find it condemned a ſecond time. 
Alfter this rebuft, the evil ſpirit of melancholy entered 
into him, which, with the return of his conſtitutional 
_ diſtemper the colic, gave a new edge to the ſenſe of his 
_ diſappointments at court; which he in vain endeavoured 
to remove, in 1731, by a tour into Somerſeiſbire. At lucid 


intervals, however, he finiſhed the opera of Achilles; 
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